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1. Bharaifva Shiksha niujt ensutc that no promising young 
Indian of ihaiacici having faith in Bharata and her culture Bharatiya 
Vidya should be left without modern educational equipment by tcason 
merely of want ol funds. 

2. Bharatiya Shiksha mt«.sl be formative more than informative, 
and cann<,it have for its end mere acquisition of knowledge. Its 
legitimate sphere is not only to develop natural talents but so to shape 
them as to enable tlicm u> absorb and express the permanent values 
of Bharatiya Vidya. 


5, Bhaiatiya Shlksha must take into account not only the full 
growth of a siudcnt*s personality but the totality of his relations and 
lead him to the highest srff>fut5lment of which he is capable. 

4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some stage or other an 
intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskrttic languages and their litrra' 
nirt, without excluding, ff so desired, the study of other languages 
and literature, ancient and modero. 






5. Th<- jr£>mfegrjtion of Bhaiatiy^t Vidya, which js the primary 
objiect of Bharatiya Shiksha^ can only he attauicd throogh a !!;t6dy ol 
fomtes^ movciJicriLs motives, ideas, forms and art of creative Sife 
energy through which it has expressed itself in diHercne ages as a 
single continuous process- 

6. Bharatiya Shiksha must stimulate the siudent^s power o! 
expression, both written anef orah at every stage »ft accordat»ce woh 
she highest ideals attained by the great Jiterarv masters in the imeh 
lecnial and tsioral sphirics 

7. The technique of Bhaiatiya Sh/ksha must mvolve—« 

(a> the adoption hy the teacher of the Curu attitude -M'hich 
consists in taking a personal interest irt the student; 
inspiring and encouraging him to achieve distinction 
ill his studies; entering into his life with a view to 
form ideals and remove psychological obstacles; and 
creating in him a spirit of consecration; and 

<b) the adoption by the studenf of the Shishya atfitude by 
the development of~~ 

(i) respect for the teacher, 

ury, 

(iii) a spirit of service towards the tcacheir, the imtitu 
tion, Bharafa and Bharatiya Vidya. 

The ultirnate aim of Bhaiatisa Shiksha is to teach the younger 
generation to appreciate and live up to the perrrsanent values of 
Bharatiya Vidya which flowing from the supreme art of creative life- 
energy as represented hy Shri Ramachamfra. Shri Krishna, Vyasa, 
Buddha, and Mahavira have expressed themselves in modern time! 
in the life of f?hri Ramakrishna Parainahamsa, Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, and Swami Vivekananda, Slui Aurobindo and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha W’hilc equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, not 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an unreasoning passion foi 
change; not to retain a form or attitude which in the fight of modern 
times can be replaced by another form or attitude w'hich is a truer 
and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya Vidya: and 
to capture the spirit afresh for each generation to present if to the 
w’orld. 



an sft «T?rr: 

Let noble thoughts come to us from gvery side 

— Rigvcda, 1-89-i 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—^that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series 
of books which, if read, would serve the purpose of 
providing higher education. Particular emphasis, how¬ 
ever, was to be put on such literature as revealed the 
deeper impulsions of India. As a first step, it was 
decided to bring out in English 100 books, 50 of which 
were to be taken in hand almost at once. Each book 
was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and was to be 
priced at Rs. 1-12-0. 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, 
not only in English, but also in the following Indian 
languages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 000 
volumes, requires ample funds and an all-India orga¬ 
nisation. The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply 
them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands arc 
the reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of 
modern knowledge and to suit our present-day needs 
and the resuscitation of its fundamental values in 
their pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily im¬ 
plies the creation of social conditions which would 
allow him freedom to evolve along the lines of his 
own temperament and capacities; we seek the harmony 
of individual efforts and social relations, not in any 
makeshift way, but within the frame-work of the 
Moral Order; we seek the creative art of life, by the 
alchemy of which human limitations are progressively 
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transmuted, so that man may become the instrument 
of God, and is able to see Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or ir;spire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 

Li this series, thei-efore, the literature of India, 
ancient and modern, will be published in a form easily 
accessible to all. Books in othei- literatures of the 
world, if they illustrate the principles we stand for, 
will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will 
enable the reader, eastern or western, to understand 
and appreciate currents of world thought, as also 
the movements of the mind in India, which, though 
they flow through different linguistic channels, have 
a common urge and aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Mahahharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachan; the second work is on a 
section of it; the Gita by H. V. Divatia, an eminent 
jurist and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it 
was proclaimed of the Mahahharata: ‘'What is not in 
it, is nowhere.” After twenty-five centuries, we can 
use the same words about it. He who knows it not 
knows not the heights and depths of the soul; he 
misses the trials and tragedy and the beauty and 
grandeur of life. 

The Mahahharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some 
who were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, con¬ 
taining a code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical 
relations, and speculative thought on human problems 
that is hard to rival; but, above all, it has for its core 
the Gitay which is, as the world is beginning to find out, 
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the noblest of scriptures and the grandest of sagas 
in which the climax is reached in the wondrous Apo¬ 
calypse in the Eleventh Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies under¬ 
lying true culture, I am convinced, will one day 
reconcile the disorder’s of modern life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this 
new bi’anch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 

I, VrCTOKIA Koam. 

Nkw Dr, I.hi : 

K. M. MXJNSHI 



FOREWORD 


This is the fourth edition of this book. 

The contents in this edition have been revised. 
Certain chapters dealing with the history of Chatur- 
varnya and its dynamism have been omitted from this 
edition. I felt that though the discussion was ger¬ 
mane to the central theme of this book, elaborate treat¬ 
ment of the difDerent stages through which the Caste 
System passed was unnecessary to be included in this 
Volume. I hope to revise those chapters, bringing 
them up-to-date and publish them later. 

In this edition I have also added Chapters I to DC of 
Part VI, which in a sense amplify the original approach 
and at the same time, as I have found by experienctj, 
bring it nearer the heart of the problem. 

There have befen other formal changes also. What 
were lectures have now been revised and recast as 
chapters. In a sense, therefore, this is a completely 
revised and in part rewritten edition of the original 
book. I hope it will be found useful by those who 
are interested in this problem. 

Kaj Biiavan, 

Ll'CK^’ow, K. M. MUNSHI 

August 22, 1955, 



FOREWORD TO THE FIRST, SECOND AND 
THIRD EDITIONS 

These lectures werfe delivered as Bha^avad Gita 
lectures in the Gita Vidyalaya, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, during the years 1944-45, 1945-46 and form 
the first part of the series. 

I have no pretentions to bfeing a scholar or a deep 
student of philosophy or even of Gita literature which 
is as vast as the ocean. I have used the Gita together 
with Patanjali's Yo^asiura as a scripture, to be 
accurate, a svadhyaya, sacred recital. I have tried 
to study yogic methods, and reti-eated from them 
possibly because I never could develoj) the necessary 
sti'ength to pursue them with concenti'ated vigour. 
And yet these two scriptures have helped me through¬ 
out life, in trials, in suffering, in defeat and in success. 
Thes'e lectures are merely the result of a lifetime of 
appraising the principle of the Gita on the touchstone 
of experience of a man of whom it could be truly 
said that the world was too much with him. 

Three years ago I collected quotations from my 
diary and published them under the heading '‘Bhaga- 
vadgita—an Experiential Approach''. These lectures, 
however, cover a much wider and different field. I 
have not only tried to place my points of view about 
the Bhagavad Gita but added what I have learnt from 
the continuous study of yogic methods and the scrutiny 
of the lives of great men in the light of the truths 
which I have found in the Gita. I believe that unless 
the eternal truth underlying the Bha^avad Gita is utilised 
to shape life in all its modernity and richness, it would 
be impossible to bring the modem mind to appreciate 
the beauty and grandeur of the absolute integration of 
human personality, for which the Gita provides the 
perfect guide. 

Time permitting, I hope to complete this series of 
lectures. 

26 Ridge Road, 

Bombay, K. M. MUNSHT 

June 10, 1947. 



INTRODUCTION 


Thete are ways and ways of reading books, journals, 
detective stories, classics and the scriptures. But all 
serious reading, particularly of the scriptures, has to 
be done earnestly. I will tell you how our scriptui’e, 
the Citn, has to be read; as a matter of fact, what I 
say about the GUn should apply to any book if you 
want it to be a source of inspiration. 

II 

Readers of the scriptures aie of various sorts. I 
had a friend who was fond of collecting books by 
purchase or by loan from friends and libraries. At 
the first impression, he seemed almost an encyclo¬ 
paedia. He apijeared to know almost everything about 
every book you could name and he could give you a 
list of good books on any subject on the slightest 
provocation. At the same time he seemed not to care 
to reap anything at all out of his apparently vast 
reading and he never wrote anything but trivial and 
friendly letters. Nevertheless he was a good talker 
and could easily lead you to confess that you did not 
know a tithe of what he did. 

We were in jail together for a few weeks, during 
which time he saw me reading the Gita every day. 
Once, when we were together for an hour or two, he 
told me of editions of the Gha of which I knew nothing, 
and when we parted, he gave me the latest book on 
the Gita to read. He had glanced through the prefaces 
and contents of several books and had armed himself 
like a salesman with all the good points of the ware 
he was exhibiting. 

Talking of readers. One of my companions in jail, 
Shri Y —, was a wonderful reader of, or rather listener 
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to, the Gita. Though a Hindu, he had never read the 
Gita; he knew nothing of Sanskrit, and cared hardly 
at all for inspiring literature. As we talked on diverse 
topics, I discovered that jail life had worn out his 
nerves, induced irritability and deprived him of sleep. 
He had come to the conclusion that, for no fault of 
his own, everything in the world was wrong. In order 
to divert his mind I began to talk of Yoga and of un¬ 
wavering peace and asked him to read the Gita. Sud¬ 
denly he snapped his fingers and said: “Come, just 
tell me what this Gita is like.” I went to his cell and 
talked to him generally of Sri Krishna’s message. 
Next day he said: “Mimshi, last night I got some 
sleep. You must read the Gita to me every day.” So 
we fixed a special Gita class for 4 p.m. daily. 

Needless to say, my friend would not read the Gita 
for himself, but listened attentively as I read and 
explained the verses to him. His dialectical mind soon 
became interested. 

“How can you have titiksha —endurance?” he asked. 
“If you forego pleasure, your senses will be dulled; 
you will lose your susceptibilities; the capacity to 
enjoy will be lost.” 

When we came to the verse “Duty is your right,” 
he commented, “Pure nonsense! He is only playing 
on words.” When I explained to him the words “Dedi¬ 
cate all actions unto Me and fight,” my friend prom¬ 
ptly came out with the comment, “Your Krishna 
demands slavery.’ 

In this way we went from canto to canto, day after 
day, to the Sardar’s great enjoyment, for he walked 
to and fro on the verandah during the time we were 
busy with our reading. 

One day the Sardar said: “Munshi, you did not 
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read the last canto of the Ciia properly. Sri Krishna 
says, ‘Do not give My message to the man who is not 
devoted to Me, nor to one who is not prepared for 
self-discipline or who ridicules me.’ Why are you 
doing this?” 

“The reason is simple” I replied. “Y — tries to 
show that in reading the Giin daily I am more or less 
of a fool and if I am a fool, then all of us who read the 
Gita are fools also. That gives him happiness and sends 
him to sleep every evening. Why should I deny him 
his sleeping-draught?” 

Some readers of the Gita find the world dreary; 
others, interesting. Some, again, find the world satis¬ 
factory without worrying about any higher values. 
Success is all that these seek; they never consider 
what others are feeling. Their sole object Is to get 
as much pleasure out of life as they can. As they read 
the Gita, they think they are entering into a bargain 
with God: “Give me money, prestige and enjoyment, 
my dear Sri Krishna,” they say. “In return I will 
spare ten minutes every day from my absorbing 
worldly activities, to read Your message.” Such a 
reader is interested first and last in himself; to him 
the Gita is a race-card with which to secure winnings 
on the race-course. 

There are many who cannot read the Gita except 
to feel satisfied with themselves. They close their 
eyes to things as they are afraid of pain or sorrow. 
They do not trouble their heads with any of the higher 
aspects of life. They read the Gita to acquire the 
prestige which a nodding acquaintance with God 
generally gives. 


m 

The person who reads the Gita as a piece of literature 
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is a careful reader. His object is to study the langu¬ 
age; to find out what words are used how many times; 
to trace the ideas which conflict and those that 
coincide; to ascertain how many interpretations are 
possible; to decide which w'as the original Gita and 
what were the later interpolations. 

Such a reader reads the Gita anatomically. He reads 
it to criticise, to analyse. He pursues some social 
aspect of the scripture as if it was a human limb he 
was dissecting. He has no special love for the Gita\ 
he would find equal pleasure in a dissection of Kairm 
Sutra, the Manual of Erotics, or Shringara Manjari, the 
text-book for hetaerae. 

Such reading is my abomination. It may bring 
knowledge of a kind, but it can never convert know¬ 
ledge into light. 

When a pandit reads the Gita, he is not concerned 
with deriving any benefit for himself, but to gain 
admirers. He only develops the cruel desire to give 
you endless quotations from different Shastras, His 
aim is to overwhelm you by a bewildering weight of 
authorities. 

There is, of course, the philosopher who peruses the 
Gita in order to follow some line of thought: to discover 
some particular region of the mind about which he 
wants to know all that can be known. His aim is 
to develop a clear and definite mind along that parti¬ 
cular line and he compares, expounds and uses his 
utmost ingenuity to complete his theory of what the 
Gila has to say. 


IV 

There are many well-intentioned readers who read 
the Gita with the ethical motive of self-improvement. 
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This is sound. They belong to a class of men who 
are anxious to teach their students pure ethics divorced 
from religion, to make them moral. But when you 
use a scripture as a text-book on morals, you miss 
the sense of mystery which makes the reading of a 
scripture a source of power. 

Nothing noble or useful can come out of such a 
reading of such a scripture; it will leave the reader 
just as he was. In reading the Gita the one thing 
necessary is to maintain a sincere and humble outlook. 
Then only one can see how much of one's life is inter¬ 
woven with failures and frustration, with so much 
that is hard, painful and sad. 

When I read the Gita in this light, I discover that 
life is meant to be so interwoven; for all that is best 
and beautiful in thought, personality or achievement, 
springs from suffering or struggle. The noblest love 
comes to those who have passed through trials. An 
integrated personality is the outcome of sorrow and 
self-discipline, of efforts which have failed and ambi¬ 
tions which have been shattered. The noblest in us 
comes to the surface only when we are face to face 
with death, solemn and awe-inspiring. 

In order to read the Gha in this spirit, we need not 
so much go in search of unhappiness as take the dark 
things of life into account. Arjun doubts, despairs 
and fears. Like a craven, if you please, he shrinks 
from duty in the face of struggle. The prospect of 
seeing those whom he loves or respects killed on the 
field of battle, makes him tremble. He is terror- 
struck when the Lord declares: ‘T am Time come to 
destroy men." He is shocked on being told that ^The 
wicked must be destroyed so that Dharma may 
triumph." Ultimately, however, he is made to face 
all these things: to read the secret of those eyes that 
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are fiery with malice or dim with fear and to meet 
those foes whose lips are set with anger and the lust 
to kill. Only in the face of such experiences, does he 
surrender himself to God and become His instrument. 

It is only by reading the Gita in this way, that our 
outlook can be charged with wisdom and our imagina¬ 
tion inflamed by fundamental aspirations. Truth 
ceases then to be intellectual and becomes light. 

It is at this point that by the reading of the Gita 
the mystery surrounding us becomes less impenetrable. 
Problems which till then we had found complex become 
easy of solution. Things which minister to our con¬ 
venience lose their value and there emerges a new 
vision, as of the snow-clad Himalayan range glittering 
in the sunshine when you reach Kausani. It is a vision 
of subtle emotions suddenly grown purer; of intimate 
personal relationships which we had never thought 
possible before; of aspirations rising one above the 
other, peak on peak; of beauty, love, righteousness, 
freedom, self-realisation; all of which are more vital 
to our well-being than the vast laws discovered by 
science. 


V 

When you read the Gita again and again, as all scrip¬ 
tures should be read, the words begin to grow in you, 
the nervous system is stimulated; the constant repeti¬ 
tion of some appealing verse transforms our mental 
content and makes the spirit more articulate. Then 
it is woven into the texture of our mind and spirit 
If we feel down-hearted, one of the oft-repeated 
verses will rise to the surface in the shape of a man¬ 
date and we will find in ourselves a new hope. If we 
find ourselves in difficulty, a clear direction will vibrate 
through us and we will see our way clear. 
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Now we feel a new strength which can confront 
failure and sorrow, frustration and despair with 
courage. Beauty sinks into our soul. We share the 
vision and the faith of those in whom the human 
spirit has risen superior to suffering, weakness and 
death. 

We must, therefore, read the Gita, not in order to 
acquire knowledge, but to see the Light which bums 
within us. When we have attempted this, we find it 
better to wonder than to know, to aspire than to be 
satisfied. 

When this state of mind is reached, simplicity and 
courage begin to grow. Material ambitions and fleet¬ 
ing emotions appear umreal. Through silence and 
peace we come face to face with God. 

It is then that the hazy half-forgotten memories 
of childhood materialise as articulate aspirations. The 
self, of which one was so sure a moment ago, is no 
more than a bubble that has burst. One feels but an 
instrument from which a fresh, unfamiliar music wells 
up, swept by a Presence which can translate a jarring 
existence into a concord of sweet sounds. 

Such a mood does not lead us to withdraw from 
toil, nor from suffering or affections. It sends us 
back to active life with renewed hope, zest and vigour 
and with a desire to see, feel and achieve beautiful 
things—^the first step towards the dynamic unity of 
our powers. 

As we recite the Gita again and again, we become for 
the moment tolerant, patient and forgiving; egoism 
falls away from us. Our hearts develop the power to 
pity the weak and to befriend the desolate. We ad¬ 
mire all those who are noble, serene and strong. 

It is at such moments, when we are enveloped in 
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an atmosphere of wide calm that we find living a joy. 
A moment of ecstasy follows. We feel and experience 
that we are His. All that we have to do is to obey 
His will. We then begin to live in the work of the 
moment, which becomes an humble offering to Him 
as if it were a beautiful flower. 

You should, therefore, read the Gita with the one 
purpose, that a sense of beautiful mystery should 
gather around you. Its significance will then shine 
within you like a star that will reveal to you the beauty 
and strength which are hidden within yourself. And 
as the mystery grows, you will be led to self-fulfilment. 


K. M. MUNSm 
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Chapter I 

PLACE AND MEANING OF. THE GITA 
I 

I ponder, and ponder again, over the phenomenon 
that is India; not only the stretch of square miles, but 
the living, throbbing entity created by the will and 
imagination of millions through many centuries. This 
Bharatavarsha, or Aryavarta, was born when Vasish- 
tha and Vishvamitra sang on the banks of the holy 
Sarasvati, when Parashurama led the Aryans to the 
banks of the Narmada, when Agastya and Lopamudra 
crossed the Vindhyas and the seas and when Bharata 
held sway and gave his name to this land. It was 
already in sturdy existence at the dawn of what is 
called, in the narrow sense, the “Historic Period”. 

During this dawn, placed between the seventh and 
tenth century before Christ, waves of intense activity 
passed over many of those lands in which man had 
emerged from the Bronze Age. Confucius taught in 
China; Zoroaster gave a new creed to Iran; the Jewrs 
in Babylonian captivity developed their faith and 
toughness; Greece emerged as the pioneer of European 
culture; and Rome was founded. 

At this time a highly complex civilisation and a 
noble culture had been flourishing in India for cen¬ 
turies. Empires had been founded: literature and 
philosophy had come into being: life had been well 
lived and deeply pondered over. A well-knit social 
system, “Varnashramadharma”, had been evolved 
through racial and cultural adjustments; India was 
not young. She had emerged into a “full panoplied” 
manhood. She had reached the highest culture acces¬ 
sible to man. Pataliputra was forging an empire. 
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Thought, expression and social adjustment were fast 
developing to produce, within a centiuy or two, of 
Menu’s laws, Buddha’s thought, Panini’s grammar, 
Bhasa’s drama and Kautilya’s political technique. And 
above aU, Sri Krishna had already lived and taught 
and had left the most vital of legacies in the Bhagavad 
Gita: not the Gita as we know it, but the original form 
in which it was planned. 

All the forces working to create this living entity of 
Aryavarta were denoted by the comprehensive term 
“Dharma”: a term which was represented by con¬ 
centric circles of beliefs, traditions, practices and 
duties, conceived as each owing its resilience to the 
impelling force of its inner circle. 

Twenty-seven himdred years have rolled by. The 
Egypt of the Pharoahs, the Greece of Pericles, the 
Iran of Darius and the Rome of the Caesars are all 
dead; their life and culture mere materials for scholar¬ 
ly research. But India has stood the shocks of time. 
Manu, Buddha, Panini, Bhasa and Kautilya are still 
living influences operating on life; Sri Elrishna’s exhor¬ 
tation to Axjuna still inspires the thought, hope and 
conduct of millions. 

In this sense India is unique. Conquerors have come, 
seen and conquered and brute force has time and again 
overwhelmed her. But in spite of this she has lived 
a life of imbroken continuity throughout the historic 
period on the lines she planned before it came into 
being. Bending, she is yet unbroken. Long enduring, 
she still triumphs. Empires have grown and withered; 
India retains the vigour of an undying life. 

n 

Our modem notions of history, progress and'evolu¬ 
tion, have provided us with faulty standards for the 
vigour and growth of nations. We are taught to 
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measure by short scales of time; by the testimony of 
evanescent material prosperity; by the test of a tem¬ 
porary mastery of the art of human destruction. But 
when we look beyond this limited measure and glance 
through the corridors of time the need for revising 
our shortsighted criterion of vigour and youth becomes 
.imperative. 

The greatness of Iran, of Greece, of Rome and of 
B 3 rzantium faded within a very few centuries. The 
world-importance of modem France lasted from the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, to 1942, a matter of 
three hundred years; that of Britain began with the 
Seven Years’ War. The world record of China and 
India is one of millenniums. The world-importance of 
nations caivnot be measured in the long run in terms 
of the men it butchers in battle, of the wealth of which 
it robs others, or of the destruction it brings to civili¬ 
sation. It has to be reckoned in terms of the know¬ 
ledge, beauty and culture which it contributes to man’s 
possessions in his journey towards self-realization; in 
the strength, tenacity, and resilience it develops in 
defeating the forces of disruption and annihilation and 
in the vitality it conserves in order to enrich man for 
a higher destiny. 

India’s world importance cannot be judged from her 
political setbacks, from her apparent helplessness in 
this period or that. As with man, so it is with nations. 
He ^one lives who is overborne and yet jdelds not; 
who is enchained, yet remains his own master; who 
wpuld die rather than submit his spirit. Such an one 
is the conqueror, for he has chosen not to surrender, 
yet survives. 

As we look at the long career of India through the 
historic period we see it fall into three distinct stages. 
The first is to be traced from the chalcolithic civilisa¬ 
tion of the Indus Valley, when the country worshipped 
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Shiva, the Pashupati in the Yoga pose, five thousand 
years ago, through the fresh young life during the age 
of the Rig Vedic Mantras, the vigorous youth of the 
times of Janamejaya Parikshita, through the unbroken 
continuity of the Age of Imperial Unity (c. 700 B.C.- 
320 A.D.), the Classical Age of the Guptas (A.D. 320- 
750), the Age of Imperial Kanauja (750-1000 A.D.) 
and the Age of Imperial Disintegration (1000 to 1300 
A.D.) at the end of which the Sultanate of Delhi be¬ 
came an imperial power in India. 

During this period of about three millenniums, bar¬ 
barian inroads time and again disturbed the even tenor 
of its life. But the breach was healed no sooner than 
it was made. Foreigners and foreign infiuences were 
absorbed. Adjustments were rapidly made. India 
continued throughout as a living unit, created and 
sustained by tradition, culture and the collective will 
which was forged by the generations. 

During this period Dharma was, indissolubly related 
to Aryavarta. Wherever Dharma prevailed, there too, 
without any frontier, geographical or political, was 
Aryavarta. 

At the end of the twelfth century the Second Stage 
of India’s career began. Central Asian hordes flung 
themselves on her, to bum, to loot, to rape. Indians, 
who only knew the wars waged according to the laws 
of Dharma, were staggered by the scorching violence 
of the totalitarian campaigns which now were forced 
on them. But they did not yield, even when they 
were failed by force of arms. They mobilised defen¬ 
sive resistance in other spheres of life and the force 
of the barbarous onslaught was therefore broken up. 
Alien rule was segregated into the narrowest limits. 
Inviolable defences—^psychological, social and religious 
—^were raised against surrender. The history of the 
Age of Resistance from 1300 to 1526 A.D. gives an 
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emphatic lie to the suggestion that India was decadent. 
Her culture was alive, vigorous. Where expansion 
was impossible, preservation was achieved. 

The Central Asian upheaval, which, under the banner 
of Islam, over-ran three continents during this Age, 
was a volcanic catastrophe which destroyed cultures 
and nations indiscriminately. But India survived, 
saved by the vitality of her culture. By 1600 A.D. 
she had segregated, guarded off, absorbed, or diluted, 
all alien influences. She had energiced life under the 
inspiration of the Bhakti movement and a literary and 
aesthetic Renaissance. Her social and psychological 
defences had proved impregnable. 

The beginning of the Third Stage may be traced to 
the end of the seventeenth century. By about 1700 
A.D. Ramdas had inspired Shivaji to lead Maharashtra 
on the pathway of imperial greatness; the Gurus of 
the Pimjab had raised the banner of imflinching resist¬ 
ance and Rajasthan had resumed defiance. An ex¬ 
pansive mood was in the air. But before India could 
reap the harvest of this upsurgence, fate fastened 
on her the political and economic serfdom of Britain. 
Undaunted, this upsurgence spread into different chan¬ 
nels and appeared in unexpected forms and quarters. 
The Great Indian Revolt of 1857 had scarcely sub¬ 
sided when the vitality of Aryan Culture began to 
re-assert itselfi Dayananda Sarasvati, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Vivekananda, Tilak and Aurobindo 
Ghose, Malaviyaji, Tagore and Gandhiji represent^ 
each in his own way, the high-water mark of its pro¬ 
gressively expansive attitude. Through the British 
Universities, established to train Indians to subservient 
careers tmder foreign masters, it forced its way back 
as the Sanskritic revival and a national awakening. 
Though disarmed after 1857, it projected the urge for 
self-realisation into imarmed national conflicts, which 
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saw their climax in the Satyagraha movements for 
Swaraj. 

Even in those days of political bondage, India stood 
unbowed, a symbol of the ardent will to freedom. The 
most vitsil of her cultural forces were still in operation, 
expressing themselves through collective action to the 
attainment of the fullest measures of self-realisation. 

m 

India cannot be measured by population, area or 
comparative wealth tables, nor can she be understood 
by the western slogans of her political parties. For 
this India—rather, this Aryavarta—^is not merely 
physico-economic; nor has ever been. From the begin¬ 
ning of its history, it has been welded into existence 
by the wills of millions. They have woven and are 
weaving, round her hills and rivers, the memories of 
sacred traditions; roimd her plains and fortresses the 
fragrance of imperishable heroism. They have in¬ 
vested her social syst^ with unbreakable resilience. 
They have enshrined the spirit of her culture in literary 
and aesthetic achievements of rare beauty. They have 
raised a fabric of religious, philosophic and ethical 
systems, of unparalleled depth and tenacity. 

Inside the outer circle of these tangible manifesta¬ 
tions there are iimef circles less tangible but more 
potent; the still inner circles of strength and vitality 
which provide the motive, the urge, and at the heart 
of them all, the Idea. These are the perennial springs 
of life which, time and agsun, serve to integrate the 
outer and tangible elements. Behind the words and 
achievements of a man we can always trace the per¬ 
sonality; behind the personality, the grace, strength 
and harmony of outlook; behind them again, the domi¬ 
nant motive, and still further back, the Idea which 
impels the motive, harmonizes the personality and 
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gives to the words and deeds a living influence. Simi¬ 
larly, behind the social, literary and aesthetic achieve¬ 
ments of the Aryan Culture, stands the influence of two 
immortal works: the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
And behind their influence the inspiration, which has 
been given through a hundred varjnng channels, of Sri 
Krishna’s undying message of life in the Bhagavad •Gita. 


Chapter n 

VEDA VYASA, THE AUTHOR 

I 

Of books a few only attain the position of classics. 
Of them, not more than half a dozen have come to 
be accepted as Scriptures. Of such, the pre-eminent 
is the Bhagavad Gita — ^this incomparable converse be¬ 
tween God and Man. Edwin Arnold called it The Song 
Celestial', Humboldt characterised it as “the most 
beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical song 
in any known tongue.” The reasons for its pre¬ 
eminence are many. 

It is composed by Vyasa Dvaipayana, the author of 
the Mahabharata, the poet of poets and the flrst and 
foremost prophet of the human race. 

According to certain scholars, the Master lived 3800 
years ago. But recent excavations at Hastinapmr 
show that he was bom after the Vedic age had come 
to an end about B.C. 950. 

The rolling Saraswati, on the banks of which the 
rishis had composed and chanted the Vedic mantras, 
had already dried up. Its waters now flowed west¬ 
ward and the current had come to be called Yamuna. 
The holy river only lived in the memory of men as the 
goddess of learning. For centuries now the Aryan 
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and non-Ai*yan blood had been freely mixed. Indian 
Culture, the result of Aryo-Dravidian impact, was at 
its post-natal vigour. 

In the hey-day of Vedic life, the Vasisthas—^the 
Pure—^were a great family of Vedic rishis, whose sacred 
chants survive today in a section of the Rigveda, The 
most outstanding of the Vasisthas was revered as 
one of the fathers of the race. It was he who had 
led the armies of the Aryan king Sudas against ten 
Aryan and non-Aryan kings headed by Vishvamitra, 
and who finally vanquished them in the Battle of the 
Ten Kings, Dasharajna. 

Sahasrarjuna had come from the half-explored banks 
of the Narmada; spread terror in Saptasindhu, the 
Vedic Punjab; devastated the Aryan settlements and 
the sacred ashrams and brought the Vedic Age to a 
close. Parashurama, the great Bhrigu, had risen, 
however, in irresistible might, destroyed the wicked 
kings and saved Aryan society. The memory of his 
mighty exploits was still an unfailing source of 
strength. 

Aryan conquerors had now founded fresh kingdoms 
on the banks of the Ganga and the Yamuna, tiie most 
notable of which was ruled by the Bharatas from 
Hastinapur and this was both the sword and the shield 
of Arya-Dharma. 

One day, as the sage Parashara, the grandson of 
the great Vasistha, was crossing the Yamtma in a 
boat, he took a fancy to the fisherman’s lovely daughter 
who was ferrying him across. To this girl, Satyavati, 
was born a son, dark-hued like the mother. He was 
named Krishna. Bom on an island in the Yamuna 
near modem Kalpi in the Jalaun district in U.P., 
he was also called Dvaipayana. 

When Krishna had grown up he left his mother. It 
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is likely that he joined his father and was brought up 
in the later tradition of the Vasisthas. The boy had 
the Vasistha heritage: a massive intellect and un¬ 
failing insight, a mastery of words and a passion for 
self-perfection. He took to the ascetic life. He had, 
however, an only son, Shuka, the offspring of a mo¬ 
mentary lapse. 

The Vedic gods had surrendered their pre-eminence 
to the non-Aryan God Shiva, called hhana, the Great 
Lord. Krishna turned to Him when he needed 
strength. But Narayana Rishi, identified with the 
Vedic Vishnu, was his favourite deity, for that sage 
of Badrinath was for him Vasudeva, God come to earth. 

Krishna Dvaipayana collected the su^iving Vedic 
mantras ; redacted them and gave them a standard form 
and accent, which they still retain. Thus he gave us 
the source and s3nnbol of India’s eternal culture, our 
Rock of Ages. Because of this achievement a grate¬ 
ful generation named him Feda Vyasa, Vyasa for short, 
a name revered in India for three millenniums as no 
other has been. 

The simple Vedic sacrifices had now been replaced 
by elaborate sacrificial rituals, which lasted for years. 
Vyasa became an adept in sacrificial lore, and per¬ 
formed an ela.borate sacrifice himself. It is possible 
that he had helped in its standardization, for, a few 
decades after his death, we find it collected in the 
Brahmanas. 

Vyasa founded and presided over a vast forest 
university. It may have been at Prithudak, which is 
modem Pehava in the Karaal district, or at Naimisha- 
I'anya itself, or anywhere in the region of Kurukshetra, 
which came to be known as Brahmarshidesha, the sacred 
land of the sages. His brilliant son, Shuka, the bom 
ascetic, and his four disciples, Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila 
and Vaishampayana, themselves great rishis, ably 
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assisted him in building up a great tradition of learn¬ 
ing. As we know, Vaishampayana’s pupil, Yajnaval- 
kya, composed the white Yajurveda. 

From time to time Vyasa visited other sacred places 
in Brahjnavarta; everyone was a home of learning. As 
he visited them, he taught, inspired, uplifted, gathered 
wider knowledge himself and developed his spiritual 
horizon. He perhaps founded the tirtha cult, investing 
the lakes into which the disappearing Saraswati had 
split with special sanctity. 

n 

Vyasa’s mother, Satyavati, the charming fisher-girl, 
became the wife of Shantanu, the king of Hastinapur. 
But a few years after the king died, she was faced 
with disaster. Her son Vichitravirya could not, and 
her step-son, Bhishma,—^true to his pledge not to 
marry—^would not, save the royal house from extinc¬ 
tion. At last, in great distress, Satyavati called upon 
her ascetic son, Vyasa, to continue the family line 
according to ancient custom. Vyasa obeyed. 

Every participant was far from happy, but the de¬ 
mands of duty were inexorable. To one of his step¬ 
brothers’ wives was bom the blind Dhritrashtra; to 
another Pandu; to a maid-servant, who in ecstatic 
devotion offered herself to the sage, was bom Vidura 
the wise. 

Vyasa was not content with keeping the family 
intact, but devoted himself to the preservation of 
traditional continuity of the race. He rescued the 
dsmastic exploits of the ancient Aryan kings from 
oblivion and laid the foundations of Itihasa and Purana 
—history and tradition. He was perhaps the first 
historian of the human race. 
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The vision of Vyasa gradually encompassed life in 
one vast concept of Dharma in all its bearings; in 
the strength and weakness of man; in the nature of 
human relationship; in the imponderable forces work¬ 
ing in the universe; in the universal Moral Order sup¬ 
ported by satya, tapas and shanti, truth, self-discipline 
and the all-embracing calm of the spirit. 

Appearances dissolved before his penetrating gaze, 
and he realised Brahma, Reality, above and beyond 
what is and what is not: mt-asat-param. He saw the 
limitations which bind mankind to its unhappy destmy; 
fear, wrath and attachment; and as he saw this, men 
and things, for him, were filled with a new meaning, 
as manifestations of God. 

The Master then founded a powerful cult of ascetic 
followers, devoted to stem self-discipline and pledged 
to the uplift of man. This cult was to be reorganised 
more than two thousand years later by Shankara- 
charya, who himself, in boyhood was initiated into 
an order of ascetics initiated by Vyasa—or perhaps 
his son, Shuka. Uncontrolled by a pontiff and denied 
the benefit of an endowed church, this body of Sasn- 
nyasis, has, nevertheless through the influence of a 
dedicated life and an unbroken tradition of spiritual 
pastorship, exercised a potent influence towards human 
redemption ever since. 

H^tinapur enjoyed the hegemony of the Aryan 
dominions. Its elder statesmen had faith in Dharma 
which it was their glory to translate into terms of 
life. The Master interested himself in its affaiis, for 
he did not want Bharat to be without a social and 
political order, 

With his blessings, the wife of the blind Dhritrashtra 
bore a hundred sons, the Kauravas. To Bandu were 
bom five Pandavas. When his grandsons grew up. 
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Vyasa foresaw a catastrophe; he, therefore, advised 
his mother to retire to a forest. 

The Kauravas were proud, insolent and grasping, 
while the Pandavas, though wise, valiant and fit to 
rule, were under the bar sinister. The ccmflict of their 
characters, temperaments and ambitions, foreshad¬ 
owed the fratricidal conflict, a disaster which would 
render his mission to associate Dharma with the land 
of the Bharatas futile. 

Vyasa took the old hero, Bhishma, into his con¬ 
fidence and, on occasions, advised Dhritrashtra and 
Vidura, but his efforts came to nought. The Kauravas, 
led by the eldest, Duryodhana, were irrepressible and 
neither the strength nor wisdom of Bhishma and the 
other elder statesmen could persuade or overrule 
them. All they could do, in silent anguish, was to 
hold the power of Hastinapur together. 

As things were, the Master saw what others could 
not: Dharma was bound up with the triumph of the 
Pandavas. He, therefore, helped them on every occa¬ 
sion by warnings, advice and guidance. He also sought 
an ally in the Yadava chief, Sri Krishna, who was an 
adept in arms and possessed uncanny diplomacy, a 
flaming personality and unbounded vision. Above all, 
he possessed a burning zeal to safeguard Dharma and 
to destroy adharma. Even while still a youth, he had 
killed his uncle, the wicked non-Aryan Kamsa, and 
boldly led his loyal clansmen to distant Dwaraka. 

The two Krishnas, Dvaipayana and Vasudeva, soon 
developed a sense of partnership. They forged a new 
link of power by promoting the marriage of the Pan¬ 
davas with the daughter of the mighty king, Drupada. 

^ Sri Krishna’s friendship for Arjuna, the third son 
of Pandu—^which, in a way, was promoted by him — 
the Master saw the inseverable strength of Nara and 
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Narayana. At the Rajasuya sacrifice performed by the 
eldest Pandava, Yudhjshthira, the embodiment of 
righteousness, the two Krishnas joined hands to estab¬ 
lish him in an imperial position. Each acknowledged 
the greatness of the other. Vyasa, as the presiding 
Acharya, saw Sri Krishna honoured as the foremost 
among men. 

The Master once said; “Wherever there is Sri 
Krishna, there is Dharma.” Sri Krishna, while dis¬ 
closing his Godhood to Arjuna, singled out the Master 
from all his contemporaries: “Among the sages, Vyasa 
is Me.” 

The Pandavas lost the throw of the dice. Before 
\the assembled kings their proud consort, Draupadi, 
was subjected by the Kauravas to the grossest insult 
possible, and they were forced to go into the wilder¬ 
ness. 

The thirteen years of stipulated banishment were 
over and yet the Kauravas were adamant: nothing, 
not even five villages would they give to the Pandavas. 
Sri Krishna made a final attempt to bring peace, but 
He did not prevail. The seer had no illusions about 
the future. He warned everyone of the grim con¬ 
sequences which would follow the war. 

Then followed the eighteen days’ Battle of Kuru- 
kshetra in which most of the prominent rulers of India 
north of the Tungabhadra took part. Every partici¬ 
pant felt the fate of the land of Dharma to be in the 
balance, and it was in this grim struggle that for the 
first time they willed the all-India consciousness into 
existence. Ultimately, the Kauravas lost their lives 
and Yudhishthira, the eldest Pandava, assumed the 
imperial sceptre. Dharma had triumphed. 

After many years of wise rule, the Pandavas, with 
Draupadi, placed Parikshita, the grandson of Arjuna, 
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on the throne and went to Heaven by way of Sato- 
pantha, a snow-peak near Badrinath. 

m 

As he lived on, the Master decided to leave for man¬ 
kind the wisdom he had won. Then, to him, “Memory 
disclosed her face divine”. Before his ancient eyes 
events were unfolded once again as they had happened 
from his own birth to the death of his grandson Parik- 
shita; and in words simple, yet true, he composed the 
saga of the Bharatas, the most universal story of the 
human race, the Mahabharata, and “lit the lamp of 
Knowledge”. 

As he composed the Epic, the Master described how, 
in his time, different streams of life had mingled; how 
the wicked had fought and lost; how the righteous 
had struggled and won. As the theme grew uppn 
him, he saw the role and mission of Sri Krishna as 
God incarnate and gave us a living portrait of Him. 
In the section called Bhagavad Gita, he also conveyed His 
message; he also left us in vivid, matchless phrases, 
the Apocalypse in which Arjuna, with wondering awe, 
beheld in Sri Krishna the Omnipotent and heard His 
mandate. Thus, the Master made Him live in immortal 
words, so that He might live in om- hearts for ever. 

The Mahabharata, as the Master wrote it, was elabo¬ 
rated by his pupil, Vaishampayana, who recited it 
at the snake-sacrifice of King Janamejaya in the pre¬ 
sence of the authot himself. 

In spite of his learning, detachment and self-disci¬ 
pline, Vyasa was intensely human. His son, the great 
Shuka, the heir to all his gifts and achievements, was 
present at the snake-sacrifice, but he died soon after; 
for a moment, the master broke down. He was burd¬ 
ened with age. 
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Sri Elrishna was dead, and so was Parikshita, the 
grandson of his own grandson. His mission in life 
had been completed. Whatever he had done and 
wherever he was, was enshrined in immortal words. 
Naturally, therefore, he contemplated ending his life, 
but Lord Shiva would not allow him to do so. He 
blessed him with the strength to bear his sad bereave¬ 
ment with fortitude. 

Vyasasthali, the spot where he was thus bidden to 
live, is a few miles from Kurukshetra. 

Not for him was the weakness of suicide. 

IV 

Truly has it been said: “What is not in it is not found 
elsewhere.’" Centiuies have gone by; empires have 
risen and fallen; the outlook of man has changed in 
many respects; but the Mahabharata stands changeless 
as human nature, reflecting the universal experience 
of man. 

The Puranas rightly call Vyasa the Manu of this Age. 
He is India’s real architect and guide, not of the 
stretch of land measured by geographers and assessed 
by economists, but of the real, living and breathing 
India, the Bharat which has survived though the ages 
and that will live to lead mankind into the light in the 
time to come. 

India would not have been what it has been but for 
the Master. 

The Master has never been for me a figment of the 
imagination. I have known him since my childhood, 
when, night after night, my mother told me the story 
of the Mahabharata. I saw him standing before me 
while I was writing some of my plays and dramas, 
particularly Bhagavan KautUya. Once, when I had that 
feeling, I wrote a description of what I had seen. 
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All these thoughts crowded in on me when I visited 
the spot in Naimisharanya, where, according to tradi¬ 
tion, the Master composed the Mahabharata. 

I felt triple joy in 1952, when I paid my worshipful 
tribute to him at Kalpi as I laid the foundation-stone 
of a memorial in his honour. Now I was standing in 
front of the very spot on which he had composed the 
Mahabharata. An ancient banyan tree of manifold 
trunks stood close at hand. I was deeply moved. I 
took the dust on which the Master’s feet had once 
trodden and put it on my head in all humility. 

As I did so, I muttered the well-known prayer: 

“To Him who is Brahma but without fom* faces; 

To Him who is Vishnu but with two hands; 

To Him who is Shankara, but without the third eye; 

To Vyasa in the form of God; 

To God in the form of Vyasa; 

To Vasistha’s heir, who stood self-realized in Brahma] 

To Him I humbly bow.” 

Chapter HI 

MEANING OF DHARMA 
I 

The teacher of the Gita is Sri Krishna, the one who 
incarnated Manhood Triumphant; Him whom genera¬ 
tions have worshipped as God Himself. 

This gospel has given more than human power to 
countless men for the last twenty-five hundred years; 
to Shankara and Ramanuja; to Vivekananda, Lok- 
manya Tilak and Gandhiji among the modems. 

. It has also provided the inspiration for immortal 
works like the Bhagavata and Tulasidasa’s Rarmcharita 
Manasa, which have shaped and strengthened the eter¬ 
nal edifice of Indian culture. 

In that little book has been kept alive the flame of 
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unbending and defiant manhood, which can challenge 
defeat and death and the gross materialism with which 
the modern West has poisoned the world. If the two 
immortal epics, through a multitude of forms and 
influences, have provided the content of our collective 
Unconscious, the Bhagavad Gita has been its supreme 
urge. “The knowledge of its teachings” said Shankara 
in the 7th century, “leads to the realisation of all 
human aspirations”. Tilak saw in it “knowledge un¬ 
touched by Time”, the only gospel of Life. Aurobindo 
Ghose called it “the world’s greatest Scripture; a 
powerful shaping factor in the revival of a nation and 
a culture.” Gandhiji called it the universal mother; 
every moment of his life was a testimony to its undying 
vitality. 

To everyone, high and low, the Gita carries a mes¬ 
sage of new life. Even for me, who am of the earth, 
earthy, the Bhagavad Gita has been a piUar of fire lead¬ 
ing me from darkness unto life: often shrouded; some¬ 
times fitfully visible and dim and wavering of light, 
on rare occasions, vivid and of flaming beauty. like 
imto the sun, its influence has infused, created, stimu¬ 
lated life; destroyed the germ of decay and death; 
created and reintegrated fresh life to suit new condi¬ 
tions. 

It is not a scripture of the next world, nor of asceti¬ 
cism, nor of inaction. It is an intensely human docu¬ 
ment; a guide for every human situation. It urges 
man in the thick of life’s battle to shed his limitations 
and by self-discipline to attain the dimensions of 
Divinity. It is a gospel which teaches the Life Trium¬ 
phant, whereby man, in life, may attain the proportions 
of God. 

n 

Its central Idea is that God descended into the mortal 
frame as Sri Krishna and through the inspirations of 
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the Gita taught Arjuna to know Him, come to Him and 
be Him. This Idea has been the most precious posses¬ 
sion of India; and it has been accessible to all men, 
irrespective of the bonds of race, sex, or latitude. 

Did not Jesus say: “I and my Father are one .... 
The Son can do nothing for Himself but what He the 
Father does”. And are not St. Augustine’s Confes¬ 
sions the living expression of the surrender which 
Sri Krishna enjoined in the Bhagavad Gita? 

In India this idea has not been coniined as in other 
countries, to a few gifted mystics, but has created the 
Aryan Culture. It is distinctive. It finds no place 
in the Semitic Culture and certainly not in that of 
the godless modem West. India, therefore, has sur¬ 
vived because millions in this land, inspired directly 
or indirectly by the Bhagavad Gita, have tried age after 
age to capture the Idea afresh by personal experience. 

Dharma, the science by which the Idea can be 
worked out in life, is universal too, for it has an appeal 
to all men under all conditions. 

What is the ultimate meaning and content of this 
Dharma, which has shaped our destiny in timeless 
ages, and upon which the history of India and of (Jod- 
mindedness all over the world, is a running commen¬ 
tary? 

This Dharma is not a religion, nor a dogma. It is 
the Law of Becoming, universal, all-pervading. Who¬ 
ever does not follow it, is against it. Where it prevails, 
no bonds of race or clime or time exist. Where it 
does not, evil is, and must be uprooted. There can 
be no compromise. 

Dharma is not an airy nothing, without an instru¬ 
ment of effective outspread. As I see it, this Dharma 
is threefold: Yoga, the Law of Becoming; Aiyavarta, 
the Base; and the Bhagavad Gita, the Word. 

The perfection which the pursuit of Dharma brings, 
is not an accident; it rests on un^terable law. 
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Man’s attainment of Godhood in life is not a m 3 d±t, 
nor a pious hope, nor even an accident. It rests on 
imalterable Dharma. 

L Yoga, the Law of Becoming, is eternal, all- 
pervading. Man is God; only he knows it not. He 
loves, he fears, he is angry. In so far as this is so, 
he is weak, ailing, miserable. In reality, God lives in 
him and he lives in God. 

Man is perfect; he is free. He is imperfect only 
because his illusions and weaknesses chain him to the 
bondage of attachment, fear and wrath. If he sheds 
them, he is Perfection. 

This Law is ineluctable, like the Law of Gravitation. 
As the apple falls from the tree it is drawn to the 
earth, not away from it. So it is with this Law. 

Whosoever realises Truth, his work shall bear im¬ 
mediate fruit. 

Whosoever realises Non-Violence, to him shall men 
come, shedding their hostility. 

Whosoever realises Non-Stealing, to him shall come 
wealth. 

Whosoever realises Non-Waste shall obtain the 
vigour that fades not. 

Whosoever realises Non-possession shall know the 
how and wherefor of his life. 

This Law is the law of freedom. Whatever enables 
me to drop attachment, fear, and wrath, teaches me 
the Truth that God abides in me. 

This freedom can come only if I realise that mind 
is Life; for, the Spirit is involved in the mind and it is 
the Reality. It alone is the cause of freedom or bond¬ 
age. But for attachment, fear and wrath, the mind 
would know no slavery. It is free, invincible. Fear 
and anger are not realities. When you fedi lured, 
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afraid, or angry, you are the victim of an illusion. 
You are only imagining yourself what you are not. 

Concentrate on the Reality; on the perfect, the free, 
the invincible Spirit. That is the way of Yoga. Conquer 
all distractions—^slowly, sternly—till the Mmd is a 
flame which is not disturbed by so much as a breath. 
Abide in God, which is Freedom, till God abides in 
you. Then you are Yourself. You are God. 

n. History has proclaimed that the Base of Dharma 
is Aryavarta. India is its ancient home. Dharma 
was born here. It was taught here. It was practised 
here. Here lived and taught Sri Krishna and Vyasa, 
Masters who taught the Dharma and made it the heir¬ 
loom of the ages. For millenniums men have lived 
and died for it. From Amarnath to Kanyakmnari, 
from Dwarka to Kalighat, the land has been sancti¬ 
fied by it from the beginning of time. It is Aryavarta, 
for here Dharma rules; here it springs, again and 
again, even if error and sin stifle it for a time. That 
is why India lives. 

Aryavarta is not a mere geographical expression 
nor a mere political entity. It is made by the spirit 
of man; it is undying, ever young. Whoever stands 
for Dharma, lives for Aryavarta. Whoever lives for 
Aryavarta, works for the Dharma. 

India is the Motherland of those who see and follow 
the Dharma. Her worship as the Mother is the first 
step in realising Dharma; in emerging out of bondage 
on to the path to Godhood. They are not of us, who 
are not capable of this worship. Whoever believes in 
the Mother can have no truck with tdiose who deny it. 
For- one is Dharma, the other adharma. 

nr. Those who dispute this Dharma, deny tho 
Law Eternal. They, being God, deny their Godhood. 
Like lunatics, they know not themselves. They make 
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the world hideous with their squalor, with their irres¬ 
ponsibility. They have to be treated, cajoled, healed, 
educated, trained. 

Dharma cannot be maintained or realised by ser¬ 
mons. Aryavarta cannot be preserved or purified by 
mere talk. To preserve and maintain Dharma there 
is only one instrument: the Word. There is no second. 

The vehicle of Dharma is the Word; the Word of 
those who have known and realised it; of men who 
have been the Masters. Of the Masters who have left 
us the legacy of the Word, there have been many. It has 
spread the message of life through the ages to the 
Middle East, to the Christian mystics, to the modem 
thinkers whose vision is not blurred by a materialism 
that leads men to barbarity. The essence of the Word 
spoken by the Masters at any time anywhere is 
Bhagavad Gita, the Inspired Word. 

The Word has preserved Dharma. With its aid shall 
Dharma triumph. 

Fling the chaff away; make the Word your own. 
Read it, master it, repeat it, fill yourself with it. Let 
it be your guide in darkness and in light. Let it tell 
you of immortality. Let it soak into your sub-cons¬ 
cious self, till you become one-pointed—^Dharma- 
pointed—^till lure and fear and wrath drop away from 
you. When the Word possesses the heart, its portals 
shall open. Only to such a heart shall come the Truth 
which is God. 

The Word is not a mere sound; nor is it a sermon. 
The. Word is the life which unites the mind with the 
act. It makes the mind strong and free; it transmutes 
the mind into act. By it, the mind, word and deed of 
man become one compact unit. With these three 
united, man becomes the instrument of God. Such a 
man, the Word impels to ceaseless action, in the living 
present. 
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Do not fear defeat. Fear is an illusion. The illu- 
soiy values of men make defeat a thing to be feared. 
A man, free with the freedom of God, does not win 
or fail like mere men. He is never vanquished, for 
lure, or fear, or wrath, no longer misleads him. 

An apparent defeat rekindles the fire of Dharma, 
makes the worship of the Mother more real, the service 
of the Word more zealous. Defeat divides the dross 
from the gold, enhances the strength and reanimates 
the faith in one’s Truth. 

The man who needs approval for his faith in the 
Dharma, or success to brace him to work, is not on 
its path. His only escape is the Gita repeated again 
and again, till his mind is refreshed from that well- 
spring of immortality. 

The Truth, bom of the Word, is compactness of 
mind, word and deed, voiced in ceaseless self-expres¬ 
sion: Dharmayuddha, the grim battle of Dharma, 
which Arjuna agreed to fight when Sri Krishna taught 
him the Gita; Satyagraha, not of the politicisms, but 
of the Masters. 

When the mind, word and deed become a unity, a 
mysterious stream of faith arises. The flame of spiri¬ 
tual enthusiasm rises skyhigh. The valour of the 
soul is rulfled by a heroic tumult. The Word, trans¬ 
mitted by faith, becomes a living ideal of Dharma, 
ever conquering, though ever unattainable, lifting the 
inert world towards Dharma. 

Do not falter, when faith fails you; drink at the 
foimtain of the Gita. Do not hanker after tangible 
gains. If you do, desire and fear and wrath will dark^ 
the mind; your Godhood will be clouded by imper¬ 
fections. 

In widely-separated countries under different skies, 
Its banner of Truth has been kept alive at all costs. 
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In all cases, it has animated enthusiasm for the un¬ 
attainable; and desire and fear and wrath have been 
the common enemies- 

The world can only deny external recognition. For 
him whose life is consecrated to Dharma, the greatness 
of God is a living experience of reality. His ardour 
alone creates his world. There is no defeat over which 
his will cannot triumph, no sorrow over which he 
eannot soar. If he wills the unattainable Dharma, 
he will be stronger than Destiny; for God will have 
lived in him. 

But such willing is individual. Whosoever follows 
it, must escape the all-pervading insanity of collective 
thought. Whosoever follows Dharma must be in¬ 
different to praise and blame. 

When you make the mind your own, you will find 
that there is no truth except the Dharma; but in its 
application, there is no formula which one man can 
teach the other. Nothing is rarer in man than an 
act of his own. All our acts must be ours that is in 
pursuit of our Truth. In our own individual Truth, we 
should be prepared to die. 

Let not our unity of thought and deed in pursuit of 
Dharma and created by the Word, be disrupted by a 
will that wavers. The maelstrom of epidemic false¬ 
hoods will suck us in if we do not stand true to the 
Dharma. 

For, Dharma is Life; the Mother is its receptacle; 
the Word, the Bhagavad Gita, is the flame which keeps 
it live. 



Chapter IV 

THEREFORE DO THOU RESIST O! ARJUNA! 

The Gita has a universality which embraces every 
aspect of human action, suits and elevates every stage 
of human development. 

Yet the modern educated mind in India is a timid 
mind. It has a subconscious feeling that if it is found 
relying too often on the Gita, the possessor—^the arro¬ 
gant modern—^will be classed with the superstitious^ 
the weak, the outworn. It is a real fear with us. But 
if India is to continue its triumphant march towards 
world influence, the fear must be cast out. 

St. Paul in his letter to the Romans said: ‘T am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.'" Why should any¬ 
one be ashamed of the Gospel which Sri Krishna taught 
mankind? No man is ashamed of his learning, of 
his artistic gifts, or of displaying power, however Uttle 
it be. Why should he be ashamed of openly confessing 
the real source of power, the power which strengthens 
everyone when he is feeble, inspires him when he is 
weak, upholds him when he is strong? 

When all other resources fail, then through the words 
of the Gita, God speaks: 

^‘Yield not to impotence, Partha. 

It befits thee not. 

Shake off this wretched faint-heartedness.^ 

Stand up, harasser of foes." 

Then fear flees. Then we recover “ourselves"; and 
like unto Arjuna each of us can say, inspired: 

“Here I stand firm; my doubts are fled; 

I shall act as Thou biddest.^" 

The more desperate the situation, the greater is the 
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power which the Gita reveals. This has been the 
experience of the strong. Why should it not be' the 
inspiration of us, the weak? 

The strength which the Gita gives does not lie on 
the surface. It lies in real personal power; not in 
apparent glitter and domination, hke the power of 
the worldly. It is the power that makes everyone to 
whom it comes a little more of himself. By and 
through it, the weak become strong; the shallow, 
deep; the voluble, silent; the insolent, humble; the 
wasted, effective. It gives the power of God to every¬ 
one that believeth; the power “to arise and win glory, 
to overcome foes and to enjoy kingship”; a power, 
higher than which no man can covet or gain. 

n 

The secret of the power which the Gita possesses is 
that Arjuna—^the centre of creation—^to whom it is 
addressed, is just an ordinary good-natured man with 
high aspirations, just plain you and me or anyone 
else; the average man with the fundamental strength 
and wealsness of all ages and climes. That makes the 
Gita a universal gospel, a human document containing 
the message of life, which appeals to all, irrespective 
of age, race or religion. 

This universal appeal is possible because human 
beings—^the Arjunas of the world—are fundamentally 
identical. Their everlasting problems and ultimate 
destiny are the same, notwithstanding differences of 
temperament and circumstance. 

Arjuna faces a difficult situation, when his heart 
fails him and his limbs grow faint; when his mouth 
is dry and his body shivers; when his hair rises on 
end; when he cannot stand and his brain begins to 
reel.’ He is afraid of consequences.* He cannot decide 
what is right and what Wrong. He is afraid of evil 
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and longs to master it.® He wants to do his duty but 
knows not where it lies. 

In the moment of action, weakness overcomes him. 
He would like to give up the fight.* He would like to 
relinquish worldly conquests, even if they could give 
him the triple crown of the three worlds.^ He would 
be happier from unresisting surrender to circum¬ 
stances. He is in despair. This mood of despair is 
a universal heritage. Every one of us, great and 
small, has passed through it. Have we not asked 
ourselves again and again the same question as 
Arjuna's? 

“I want no victory, nor sovereignty nor joys. 

What have I to do with power. 

With joys, with life itself.”® 

Arjuna has no arrogance; certainly not the arro¬ 
gance of the modem man, blinded by the vanity of 
his own perfection. He is the honest man, hmnble and 
sincere. He wants to learn, to understand, to follow, 
to find his duty and become better than he is. He 
confesses that he does not clearly see how his grirf 
can be dispelled, for he knows not where his duty 
lies.* He has complete faith in Sri Krishna, his guide, 
philosopher and friend. He tells him humbly: 

“I am Thy pupil; 

Teach me; I come to Thee.”>® 

m 

To none but such a man does aspiration come. This 
faculty of surrendering himself makes the true 
aspirant, the man who feels weak, but wants to be 
strong and is willing to follow the master. The 
arrogant man who thinks that he needs no help, and 
is not capable of confessing his imperf^tions, is not 
an Arjima. For him there is no hope of a higher life. 
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With scom Sri Krishna rules out the possibility of 
those who are bom with “devilish gifts” coining to Him. 
Hypocrisy, pride, arrogance, wrath, cruelty and 
ignorance—^these are the qualities of the man with 
such “devilish gifts.”” For them there is no gospd 
which can lead to a higher life. 

Arjuna, as Sri Krishna assures him, is bom with 
“gifts divine.”” The children of wrath, on the other 
hand, know not when to act and when not. Unclean, 
they know neither right conduct, nor truth. To them 
the world is truthless, without a moral basis, godless. 
Lust, to them, is the parent of all creation.” Such 
men we meet every day; but they are not only the 
creations of the modem world. Charvaka’s message 
is an old one: 

“Drink, drink 

And drink again 

Till to the ground you fall; 

Rise again and drink 
Then shall thou be free 
From the bondage of birth.”" 

His followers have existed since the begiiming of 
the human effort to rise higher, but only as stumbling 
blocks. 

“Such lost souls, with vision dim 
Lake determined foes 

Come forth with cmel deeds to destroy the world. 
Quenchless are their longings. 

By fraud, conceit and lust, 

They live inspired and strive 
Deluded, grasping lies for truth, 

Bound to' VOWS impure. 

Engrossed in ceaseless worries are they 

Till they die; satisfying their desires their only go^- 

EnmeshM by a hundred fetters of hope. 

Steeped in desire and wrath, 
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They seek but to gather wealth 
By unjust means, 

Bent only on satisfying their lust. 

“See what I have secured today” they say, 

“On this is my mind set next. 

Already this much is mine; 

This much more shall be mine hereafter. 

This enemy have I slain to-day; 

Those others I shall slay anon. 

I am the lord; I enjoy as I like. 

Successful, strong, and happy am I. 

I am high-bom, wealthy 
Who else is there like me? 

I shall offer sacrifice; 

I shall scatter gifts, rejoice.” 

Deluded by ignorance, maddened by fancies. 
Caught fast in delusion, these men. 

By sensual pleasures dragged. 

Rush headlong into Hell. 

Such cmel men of malice, most vile of men, 

I hurl back again in other godless wombs. 
Deluded fools these. 

Birth after birth passing through godless wombs. 
Never do they come unto me, son of Kunti! 

They wend their way to the lowest of low estate.”*® 

Just as the men of “devilish gifts” descend lower and 
lower, Arjuna, the humble aspirant, rises higher and 
higher. Arjuna is humility itself. When Sri Krishna 
stands and reveals to him his cosmic form he is filled 
with reverence. 

“Hail, hail to Thee a thousand times. 

And yet again and again 
Hail to Thee.”** 

Without such reverence no man can rise to godhood. 
Arjuna is apologetic. 
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“Deeming Thee my comrade 
Have I spoken rude things to Thee. 

Not suspecting Thy greatness, 

I have slighted you 

In jest, or play, or out of love 

Resting, sitting, or eating. 

Alone, or in sight of men. 

For this I crave Thy forgiveness. Oh! Immeasur¬ 
able.”” 

And even at the end he soars not on the pinions of 
pride. 

“Destroyed is my delusion 

By Thy grace. Oh! Achsmta, I have gained wisdom. 
Here I stand firm; my doubts are fled 
I shall do as Thou biddest.”” 

Even at the moment when he is expressing his 
devotion through an act which establishes his identity 
with God, he remains but an humble instrument. 

IV 

The Gita is not given to Arjuna to enable him to 
escape from the evils of life nor as an intoxicant to 
drown its miseries. It is an eternal message of 
achievement given by such royal sages of yore as 
Ikshvaku and Manu;” by the strong to the weak; 
by the triumphant conqueror to those who wish to 
conquer. That is why Arjuna, to whom it is addressed, 
is a man of action; fearless, though cautious and 
thorough; doubting, but wanting to be convinced. 
He does not wish to escape from life. He is not a 
recluse, meditating in cloistered seclusion, scorning 
action. ' 

Arjuna is a full-blooded man; he has family ties 
and respects his elders.^” He seeks not to disturb 
social well-being nor to disrupt the world’s normal 
order. He is anxious that family tradition and 
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women’s honour shall remain untouched.-^ He has a 
wife, children, uncles, and grandfathers. He has a 
soul to save and a kingdom to win. He is human. 
Nothing that is human, does he regard as alien. He 
only wants to conquer, to be the master, to vindicate 
the law of life. 

This intensely human Arjima thinks, doubts, aspires. 
He is lured by pleasures and temptations. He is 
subject to dvandvas, the pairs of opposites. Pride, 
wrath, greed, love and hate, have distracted him. He 
has confused the body with a mind which he finds 
difiicult to control.** But the battlefield of life stretches 
in front of him. Before him lies the mighty issue of 
victory or defeat, descent into the devilish womb, or 
ascent into godhood, a crisis which arises most days 
in the life of every man. Which is the path of right 
and which is that of wrong, when a step may lead 
to ascent or descent and each.small step implies a 
struggle? 

The crisis in the Bhagavad Gita is placed on a broad 
battlefield so that the lesson of the struggle may be 
clearly brought home. The problem which faces 
Arjuna is: “Shall I give up the fight or shall I fight?” 
He is afraid of taking the obvious course of fighting, 
or the more desirable one of slinking away. He is 
on the brink of a precipice where action is inevitable. 
He cannot escape it. He does not do the obvious. To 
do or not to do, to fight or not to fight, is his question. 
At this moment, in the din and roar of battle, he has 
to find peace and strength. 

The Gita, is therefore, primarily a gospel of action. 
Sri Krishna is not concerned with the running away 
from life through the gateway of asceticism or con¬ 
templation or ecstatic devotion. He does not want 
us to flee from a worldly career, or the haunts of 
man, to the solitude of the forests. He does ndt bid 
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US hide in a cave, or to seek place in the loneliness 
of the mountain-top: nor does he urge us to accept 
cowardly renouncement. When Arjuna wants to 
escape and says, “I shall not fight,the blessed 
Lord sayeth— 

“Whence this despondency 
In the hour of danger? 

It is un-Aryan, heaven-barring, disreputable. 

Yield not to impotence, Oh Partha. 

It becomes thee not. 

Shake off this paltry faint-heartedness 
Stand up, thou slayer of foes.”^^ 

These are inspiring words, rousing men to heroism. 
How many times have they lent hope to weary hearts 
and sent echoes of reverberating courage through 
timid minds? There is no other-worldliness in the 
Cita. Here in this world the heavens must be con¬ 
quered.-’ It is in this life that the bonds of Karma 
have to be broken—^not in the next.^ It is with this 
frail body that Arjuna has to attain Him, to become 
Hira.=7 

For the weaker aspirant the journey may be longer 
—one or more births.^” To the determined aspirant 
it is now and here. 

“To-day is ours— 

What do we fear? 

To-day is ours— 

We have it here.” 

The GUa thus tells us of battle, stem and fierce; of 
resistance to adharma, wherever it is. The Master 
himself descends again and again in a human body, 
to restore Dharma, to uproot ^harmaP The Arjunas 
of the world have to climb to godhood to achieve the 
same triumph. 

V 

I have not been able to follow the schools that read 
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in the Gita a mere gospel of knowledge, of renuncia¬ 
tion, devotion, or activism. The Arjuna of the Gita 
is a composite man such as any one of us. The love 
for knowledge and renunciation, emotion and ambi¬ 
tion, for activity and peace, are all indissolubly mixed 
up in him. No doubt circumstances may lead to the 
predominance of a particular attribute or activity in 
a given individual. But the Gita would not be the uni¬ 
versal mother did she not give to every man the 
sustenance he needs. 

Ordinarily, a man of knowledge can never cease to 
be a man of action, in some form or other. A man 
of action is inconceivable unless his deeds are fired 
by emotion. Knowledge, action and devotion, are 
not alternative pathways. According to Sri Krishna 
all the three must converge into one.^^ Arjuna has 
to express himself through the action that leads him 
to become one with the Blessed Lord. Yuddha, 
struggle, ceaseless resistance, is the only means to 
ascend to godhood.^' 

This ceaseless attempt at scaling unattainable 
heights is what the Gita teaches. It alone leads to 
the realisation of human aspirations. No escape from 
life, no petty contentment, no cushioned journey for 
the Arjuna who is prepared to listen to it 
Vidula told her son to aim high, to bum himself 
up in lofty purpose. Scornfully she cried: 

“A rat’s little handful 
Is easily filled; 

Never the lion’s mouth. 

And across the centuries Nietszche flambuoyantly 
commands such aspirants: “Build your cities on Vesu¬ 
vius.’’ Sri Krishna gives the self-same mandate. 
Arjuna has laid down his aims. He will not fight 
He shivers on the eve of battle. Sri Krishna calls it 
cowardice, and tells him to shed his feebleness: 
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“Arise! 

Cast oft thy fear: 

Slay thine enemies. 

Slain, heaven will welcome thee. 

Victorious thou shalt enjoy the world. 

Stand up, Oh! son of Kunti, 

Determined for battle. 

Again, 

“Fear not death. 

Thy body dies, the spirit prevails 
Fight therefore. Oh! Partha.”** 

Again, 

“Work, ceaselessly. 

Detached of heart. 

Do the work that ought to be done. 

Whoever works unattached shall attain the 
highest.”’*' 

And yet again, 

“Thy every deed dedicated unto Me, 

Thy heart in selfhood rested. 

All ‘myness’ and hope forsworn. 

With thy self from fever cured 
Dost thou fight. Oh! Arjuna.”’* 

Again and again, action is the refrain of the song. 
“Do thou work. 

As did the men of old in older days.”’’ 
“Remembering Me do thou fight. 

Fix thy mind on Me always, and fight, 

Thy mind and reason dedicated to Me. 

Thou shalt soon come unto Me.”’“ 

Even in the Eleventh Canto, where Sri Krishna 
reveals His cosmic might, he eJthorts Arjuna— 
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“Arise! 

Win glory, conquer thy foes. 

Enjoy the sovereignty of the earth. 

These, your enemies, I have already slain. 

Be thou but My instrument Oh! Arjuna.”^** 

This urge to action is the predominant note of the 
gospel, as it is the inalienable feature of human 
existence. Even those who attain godhood by having 
reached perfection, nay, God himself, everyone, must 
express themselves through action. 

No doubt for the man who delights in Self, who is 
satisfied with Self, who is content with Self, there is 
nothing he needs do. That which is done, or left 
undone, concerns him not. He has no ambition to 
serve, yet detached from desire he must work cease¬ 
lessly.^” 

“Through such work alone 

Have Janaka and others reached self-realisation. 
They have worked that the world may be guided. 
What is done by these, the best of men. 

Others imitate. Theirs is the standard 
Which the world follows.”'*^ 

Even Sri Krishna has to work unceasingly. 

“In these three worlds. 

There is nothing that I need do: 

There is nothing that I have not; 

Nothing worth My having. 

Yet I act. If I, even I do not engage in untiring work, 
If I withdraw from action, 

My ways being followed by men, 

This world would fall to pieces. 

I should be the architect of chaos. 

Creation would then perish.’’** 

Look again at the end of the Gita. Arjuna had 
doubts, but he was given the message. At the end 
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of it Sri Krishna asks him whether his doubts have 
been removed. Arjuna replies that his ignorance has 
fled, that he has recollected his duties. 

“Here I stand firm; my doubts have fled. 

I shall do as Thou biddest.”^ 

Arjuna then lifts the weapons he had dropped, fights 
on and wins the battle of Kurukshetra. 

The fight to which Sri Krishna called Arjuna is not 
mere energism or the restless output of energy. 
Arjuna has to act and again to act; but not like an 
ordinary man, impelled by diverse impulses, or by 
anger. The action has to proceed from a higher 
source. Sri Krishna tells him to act as a Yogi. “Be 
a Yogi, Arjuna.” “Steadfast in Yoga do thou perform 
thy work.”'** Not breathlessly, not in unco-ordinated 
feats of energy has he to act, but as a Yogi. He must 
therefore “be” before he “does.” To “be” is therefore 
an integral part of “doing”. 

One has to do many things before becoming oneself. 
To “be” is not a passive condition; it is an active 
effort. It means a life and death struggle with those 
great enemies, desire and wrath.*® The fight as a Yogi, 
begins therefore, at resistance of non-self by the Self. 
I would prefer therefore to translate the word “yud- 
dhyasva” by the word “resist”, rather than by the 
word “fight.” Mere fight may mean no more than 
a street brawl. 

Arjuna has therefore first to “be” himself. 

In being what he is—he has to resist what he is 
not. Resist non-self with Self, wherever it is, by what¬ 
ever means; resist it with all the might of your body 
and soul, not as a matter of calculation, but as an 
offering to Him.** That is the message of the Gita. 

VI 

But the words Yoga and Yogi are much abused 
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terms in the languages of India. The sense in which 
Sri Krishna used the word must first be understood. 
The word is first used in the Second Canto as is also 
the verb yuj, and its different forms. Buddhiyoga as a 
doctrine is contrasted with Sankhya.*^ If Yoga is union, 
it is union with buddhi,*^ not with Sri Krishna; it is 
a step which leads to the final attainment of Him. 

I. Arjuna has first to unite himself with buddhi; 
become buddhiyukta.*^ 

In doing so the first step is to relate his mental 
activities to the control of a higher or purer percep¬ 
tion; to endure the dvandvas, the pairs of happiness 
and misery, cold and heat, success and failure.*® 

This leads him to rise superior to Purity, Energy 
and Darkness. Then he is atmavan — himself.*^ 

This is Yoga. 

II. When he becomes steadfast in this Yoga, his 
will is one-pointed, imified, unwavering. His powers 
become fused into a dynamic unity.“ 

Then his concentration becomes creative. He be¬ 
comes steadfast in Samadhi, creative concentration.** 
Then he attains balance of mind and composure is 
unruffled.*^ Desires lose themselves in his steadfast¬ 
ness as the waters of the rivers become lost in the 
ocean.*® 

When this condition is attained, he obtains Yoga. 

m. Such a man must act.** No one can remain 
actionless, even for a moment.*’ But the Yogi acts 
in a detached manner; the motive force of his actions 
is the dictate of the higher perception. Attachment, 
fear and anger cease to deflect his course. His acts, 
therefore attract no sin.** This kind of action is perfect 
Perfection in action is Yoga.** 

All these three stages are Yoga; therefore, Yc^ 
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is a composite of process and achievement. The man 
who attains it has a trained mind free from attach¬ 
ment, fear and wrath, concentrated on an objective, 
and it expresses itself through ceaseless, perfect acts. 

I possess faculties, impulses, emotions and intellect. 
My feet are guided by these. When I begin to pursue 
the path of Yoga, I have to rise superior to the pair 
of happiness and misery. In order to attain this I 
must learn to endure and must resist desire and wrath. 
Light, energy and sloth must cease to distract me. 

I must therefore evolve a concentrated control of my 
mind and all my mental processes. This implies that 
I must co-ordinate all my mental activities and relate 
them to a superior perception. That is Buddhi. When 
I surrender myself to buddhi, buddhi comes into opera¬ 
tion as a controlling element The whole power is 
fused into a unity. Then I am what I really am; more 
of myself. I acquire a personality. 

The next aspect of Yoga is to make this unity 
dynamic by forging a one-pointed will. Such a will 
is forged by— 

(a) Concentration of the attention on an object 

(b) Holding the object in the grasp of the attention 
to the exclusion of everything else;*' and, in the 
advanced stage, 

(c) Concentrating on the object to the exclusion 
of one's own sense of being a separate entity.** 

This is creative concentration. The whole being 
then becomes a dynamic unity of co-ordinated faculties. 

When, having attained such dynamic unity, I express 
myself through acts, the acts are not dictated by 
impulses or desires; they are directed by the higher 
perception. The acts follow Dharma. They are 
perfect. 
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All these three stages go to form Yoga. When they 
are achieved a man becomes a Yogi. 

Training, concentration and action are therefore the 
three-fold aspects of Yoga as taught by the Gila. 

But these three processes are not separate, nor 
separable. Training implies concentration, as well as 
exercise of all the powers through acts under the 
guidance of huddhi. Concentration implies rising 
superior to the pairs, the qualities, fear, attachment 
and wrath, by doing acts of which mental resistance 
forms a great part. It also carries with it the power 
of effective action. This can only be acquired by the 
one-pointed will being brought into play. Perfect 
action is detached from the pairs, from attachment, 
fear and wrath, and must imply both training and 
concentration. 

Thus Yoga is the one comprehensive process by which man 
ascends in the scale of life by performing acts which are the 
expression of a dynamic personality based on the complete 
co-ordination of all his powers. 

“Be a Yogi and fight,” therefore, is not the same 
thing as to fight—an expression conveying mere 
activism. It is not a rajasic act. It means an act 
which is a spontaneous expression of a dynamic per¬ 
sonality. “To do” must be the flowering of “to be”. 
And “to be”—to be a Yogi—^implies a constant effort 
which must result in deeds. 

A trivial experience will show the meaning of Yoga. 
My wife says something which I feel to be an insult. 
I am angry. My vanity is wounded. My buddhi is 
not in control. I might have slapped her. But train¬ 
ing or temperament have given the control of my 
impulses to my buddhi. I am buddhiyukta. 

My buddhi, which is a little trained to endurance, 
may, for selfish reasons, overcome the feeling roused 
by wounded vanity. If my buddhi is clear, I shall 
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feel the offence to be a mere passing weakness, due 
to the enemy, anger. My will, instead of taking the 
impulsive plunge of chastising my wife, will be con¬ 
centrated on the cause of her anger, or her life-long 
loyalty, or the weakness of being shaken by such 
impulses. If I chastise or rebuke her, it is an act; 
but it may or may not be related to the higher per¬ 
ception. If I keep quiet, or forgive her, it is equally 
an act. I may remain silent. Silence itself is then 
an act. 

If I find that her words result from hysteria or 
delirium I put her soothingly to bed. If I consider 
anger to be the “voracious devourer”, or the “great 
sinner”, I shall do the same. I shall not feel insulted. 
I shall speak the gentle word which turneth away 
wrath. That is, my buddhi gets the control of myself. 
By it, I become more myself. When I resist anger, 
my will is concentrated beyond the anger and on the 
cause. My personality being thus attuned, expresses 
itself through the gentle word. 

I have fought; and fought as a Yogi—even thpugh 
it may be in the crudest and most elementary s^nse. 
In this fight “to be” Jind “to do” have been an inse^r- 
able process. 

To fight, therefore, is to do—to express oneself in 
acts—^in the very process of being oneself, as also 
when one has become oneself. 

The acts of a great personality flow naturally and 
spontaneously as its radiation. To radiate one’s 
personality through acts is the fight to which Arjima 
was called. It may take the shape of an actual battle, 
an act of resistance, or a piece of courtesy; of a 
speech, or a book or of a feat of organisation. Or, it 
may mean the continuous effort of conquering desire, 
or controlling anger. But in all cases it is a potent 
6:q)ression of the dynamic will. To be a Yogi and to 
fight is therefore one and the same act. 



Part II 

SVABHAVA, THE BASIS OF PERSONAUTY 



Chapter I 

INDIVroUAL. NATURE 

The end, according to the Gita, is to be a Yogi and 
to resist non-self by self. “To be a Yogi is to be one¬ 
self; to be content with the self; by self well to be 
satisfied.”* To develop the personality from within, 
that is the goal of every Arjuna. 

I want to be myself (atmavan), that is the supreme 
desire of every man. It is not a desire to be my naked, 
caveman self. It is the desire to live a fuller life, 
a life lived in a co-ordinated way. It urges me to 
develop all my capacities with a corresponding enlarge¬ 
ment of opportunities. This desire, or rather, this 
aspiration, seeks to emphasize, expand, and realise 
all that is in me. It also ceaselessly drives me to 
admire others who possess striking personalities, that 
is, men who are “themselves” in a larger measure than 
I am myself. This is at the root of hero-worship. 

Unfortunately most of us try to develop our per¬ 
sonality from without, rather than from within. I 
dressed my hair, I studied, and modified my voice, 
manner and appearance; yet again I tried to acquire 
physical and mental equipment: all with the object 
of being something more notable and effective. But 
I now know that personality is not the result of pos¬ 
sessions. It is the outcome of a man becoming 
more of a personality than others, in his being a 
source of inner power. The incessant development 
of my personality, therefore, is simply the process of 
being more and more “myself”. But as “being more 
and more” is a ceaseless process, it is also “Becoming’. 
“Being’* and “Becoming* are involved in one and the 
same process. 
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This is achieved only by a constant endeavour to 
resist non-self by means of the Self. 

“Let Self in him 
Be raised by Self alone. 

Let him not sink the Self. 

For, Self alone is Self’s true friend, 

And Self alone is the foe of Self’’.- 
Again, 

“The Self which has conquered Self, 

That alone is the friend of Self, 

But for him who cherishes non-Self 
The Self itself becomes the foe.”' 

Exclusive devotion to the outward in one shape or 
the other endangers the inner self of man, which alone 
gives him strength, beauty and distinction. “What 
does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” asked the Prophet of Nazareth. 

Many gain the world they seek. They then find to 
their cost that they have no power to make it their 
own. 

The greatness of a man is not in what he does, but 
in what he was and what he “is” now. To “he" is nobler 
than to “do.” To be truly “oneself” is a higher service 
than serving others. The consecration of the Self to 
the task of attaining higher Self-hood is far, far nobler 
than acts which do not spring from this process. “Ye, 
therefore, shall be perfect even as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect”, said Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount. To become perfect, to realise the highest in 
oneself every minute is the noblest service to one’s 
fellowmen. That is why Sri Krishna says: 

“The Yogi is higher than the Ascetic, 

He soars above the seers who know, 

Higher than those who work too, is he 
Therefore, Arjuna, be thou a Yogi.”^ 
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As we saw, the greataeas oi a maiv. Yvea Vn. h\a Me, 
not in his deeds. The Congress, the charkha, the 
satyagraha campaigns, the winning of freedom, were 
great achievements. But there was something greater, 
nobler in Gandhiji himself than in anything he said 
or did. That is what drew me to him, what often 
made me dream of him. Every time I met him, I found 
him bigger than his biggest deeds. 

“It is true”, wrote Morley, the biographer of Glad¬ 
stone, “that what interests the world in Mr. Gladstone 
is even more what he was than what he did; his 
brilliance, charm and power, the endless surprises, 
his dualism and more than dualism.” 

Was it not Milton who said that in order to write 
well the author ought himself to live a true poem; 
that he should not “presume to sing high praises of 
heroic men of famous cities, unless he has in himself 
the experience or practice of all that is praiseworthy ?” 

Schiller said of Goethe, the greatest of modern 
poets: “It is not the greatness of his intellect which 
binds me to him. If he were not as a man more ad¬ 
mirable than any I have ever known, I should only 
marvel at his genius from a distance. But I can truly 
say that in the six years I have lived with him, I 
have never for one moment been deceived in his 
character. He has a high truth and integrity, and 
is thoroughly in earnest for the Right and the Good; 
hence all h5rpocrites and phrase-makers are uncom¬ 
fortable in his presence.” 

What did Socrates do, except impress with his tre¬ 
mendous personality every man with whom he came 
in contact? Thus does Alcibiades, the m a g nificent 
wastrel, testify: 

“When I hear him speak, my heart leaps up far 
more than the hearts of those who celebrated the 
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Corybantic mysteries, my tears are poured out as he 
talks, a thing I have often seen happen to many others 
besides myself. I have heard Pericles and other ex¬ 
cellent orators, and have been pleased with their 
discourses, but I suffered nothing of this kind; nor 
was any soul ever on those occasions disturbed and 
filled with self-reproach, as if it were slavishly laid 
prostrate. But this Marsyas here had often affected 
me in the way I describe, until the life which I lived 
seemed hardly worth living.... I escape therefore 
and hide myself from him, and when I see him I am 
overwhelmed with humiliation because I have neglected 
to do what I confessed to him ought to be done; and 
often and often have I wished that he were no longer 
to be seen among men. But if that were to happen 
I well know that I should suffer far greater pain, 
so that there I can turn, or what I can do with this 
man I know not. All this have I and many others 
suffered from the pipings of this satyr.” 

And we have seen how ignoble and pitiable Francis 
Bacon was, in spite of his achievements. 


Chapter n 
TRUTH 

The modem mind has confounded knowledge or 
achievement with personality. This confusion has 
been the “direful spring of unnumbered woes”. In 
India it has turned the university graduate into a 
waste-paper basket of odd bits of information, un¬ 
shaped in character, dwarfed in personality and devoid 
of that faith, which alone can convert knowledge into 
power. 

Education in these days is not the “leading forth” 
of the inmost personality of a man, but the imposition 
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of fetters of cast-iron, alien thoughts upon him. We 
are mechanised and regimented by it, not led forth 
to the freedom' of ceaseless '‘Becoming." Our curiosity 
is satisfied. We are given wide attachments and 
intense dislikes. But the motive power which develops 
our personality remains unkindled. We are walking 
frauds. We have intellect divorced from will, belief 
in ideals which are belied in life. The search after 
knowledge leads in some cases to the shaping of life 
by ideals; but in most cases they remain dreams un¬ 
related to life. As a result, modem man does not feel 
hiuniliated by. the fact that his mind is divorced from 
speech, his speech from action. This two-fold diver¬ 
gence is accepted as inevitable, often indeed as a sign 
of modernity. 

“What is Truth?” asked Pilate two thousand years 
ago. The sages searched for "Satya” —Truth—than 
which they recognised no higher Dharma. Many have 
asked the same question, but have remained un¬ 
answered, throughout the ages. Truth vexes men with 
its elusiveness. 

Truth is not consistency. If I come to know new 
facts, or develop a wider vision, my consistency 
becomes untruth. Consistency is not a virtue; it is 
the small man’s estimate of Truth. In an evergrowing 
personality, in ceaseless “Becoming," there is no un¬ 
changing outlook or conduct. Growth presupposes a 
changed outlook, a more and more co-ordinated con¬ 
duct, a progressively dynamic personality. If ceaseless 
d^v6tion to living Truth persists in a man, consistency 

only a snake’s skin to be shed time and again. 

Truth is not objective. It is highly subjective. Elach 
man has his own truthful view of things. If I say 
what I believe at this moment, I am truthful. You 
may believe differently and yet may be truthful, for 
your perception or logic may be different from mine. 
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Two persons trying to see the same truth, often come 
quite honestly to two different views of it. Truth, 
therefore, varies with each individual. Each man has 
to seek it for himself. That is why every individual 
has his own distinctive gods, or a separate conception 
of God. The idea of God has varied with each race, 
age, country and individual. 

In spite of this changing variety of Truth, earnest 
men who seek the Truth have found it in all cases 
in being true to themselves. Truth is universal, in 
the sense that it is sought after and held in reverence 
by all. The search for it becomes the sole guiding 
light of all high-souled efforts. There is no objective 
truth for all men, except the subjective conviction that 
he has had the experience of Reality. 

Many men speak Truth, but often it is “a clatter 
of the tongue.” “Still they cried. Truth, Truth, and 
spoke much about it to me, yet was it not in them” 
said St. Augustine. “But no man is happy till he finds 
his own Truth; nor is he free, for I ask of every man, 
whether he would rather rejoice in truth or in false¬ 
hood. They will no more hesitate to say ‘in truth’ 
than to say ‘that they wish to be happy.’ For a 
happy life is joy in Truth. For this is joy in Thee, 
who art Truth, a God, my Light, the health of my 
countenance and my God. All wish for his happy 
life; this life do all wish for, which is the only happy 
one; joy in the truth do all wish for.” 

Gandhiji puts it very succinctly: “At one time I 
thought God was Truth; I know now 'Truth is God.” 
Sri Krishna said emphatically, “Truth is My manifes¬ 
tation in man.” 


II 

How am I to serve the Truth, which gives me joy, 
freedom, and strength ? I do something at the behest 
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of some one else. My soul rebels. I feel out of sorts. 
I feel I am not serving my own truth. If I abjure 
temptations, but sit dreaming of them, I feel untruth¬ 
ful. Why? Francis Bacon did not serve Truth; 
Shankara and Dayananda and St. Augustine and 
Marcus Aurelius did. If I have to serve Truth, I 
must be true to myself; I must “Be.” To be oneself and 
to serve the truth is therefore one and the same. 

In the process of “Being” the mind, the word and 
the deed, must tend to become one. But it is a difficult 
process, this acquiring of unity. Mind, speech and 
conduct are apt to fly away from one another. When 
I try to co-ordinate these three, I begin my search 
for Truth. When I succeed, I reach experiential 
Reality. I become “Atmavan.” When I experience this 
Reality, my thoughts, feelings, words, life itself, be¬ 
come a source of dsmamic power. I back my Truth 
with the entire force of my whole life. I become 
a d5mamic personality and really effective. Effective¬ 
ness, then, is the inalienable counterpart of a dynamic 
personality. 

Truth is, in the first instance, a discipline of the 
speech. This can only lead to speech which is sincere, 
without mental reservation. But this is not all. It 
is an attribute of Arjuna, of the “divine gifts.” Its 
absence is the attribute of those who possess “devilish 
gifts”. 

Patanjali has given the test of what is truthful. 
“Truth, when realised, yields the fruits of action.” 
One has to be truthful, that is, one’s thought, word 
and deed have to be compact, if achievements are 
to follow. Enduring achievements and devotion to 
Truth are not effect and cause. They are part of a 
single whole. 

If I want to do things, therefore, the thought, word 
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and deed in me have to be welded into a dynamic 
unity. This supreme unity of the three great forces 
of life is Truth. When it is reached, my personality 
will be turned to receive the commandment of Him 
whose instrument I hope to be. 

When a man abides in his Truth, then, as a Seer, 
he sees the Truth. When he stands firm in it he 
attains Yoga. 


Chapter HI 

SVABHAVA, THE BASIS OF TRUTH 

If I am to serve my Truth and stand steadfast in 
it, I must make my thought, word and deed compact. 
But this is merely a description; it does not indicate 
what my Truth is. 

The basis of each man’s truth is his svahhava, his 
nature, which comprises his tastes, aptitudes, capa¬ 
cities, temperament and the whole content of his 
subconscious. Individual gifts, heredity, social en¬ 
vironment, education, self imposed discipline all have 
to play their part in producing this sum-total of one’s 
svahhava which makes every man what he is. 

This nature is the base of my individuality. It is 
the cause which makes me myself. Therefore, the 
act inspired by my nature is never untruthful, sinful. 
“Whoever acts by his nature inspired 
Incurs no taint of sin. 

Such acts, bom of his nature. 

However imperfect. 

Let no man desert. 

For, as fire is enveloped in smoke. 

All eiforts are wrapped in imperfections.”* 
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In most attempts at religious, moral, or educational 
.discipline, it is forgotten that the individual nature— 
svabhava — ^is the only basis of personality. Early in 
hfe I was attracted by vairagya, asceticism. I then 
decided to control the lures of form, taste, smell, touch 
and sound. I enforced upon myself a rigid code of 
turning away from their enjoyment. But I soon 
realised the potency of my individual nature. Beauti¬ 
ful forms danced before me and I created them in 
literature. I slept on the floor, but my mind yearned 
to touch the soft down and the delicate flower-tip. 
The murmuring rustle of leaves, the distant lilting 
tunes of a flute sent thrills through my being. My 
nature declined to accept a negative discipline of self¬ 
suppression. After years of fruitless effort, I realised 
that I could not climb out of my nature. Then I 
understood the secret of Sri Krishna’s teaching— 

“Such acts. 

Born of his nature 
However imperfect 
Let no man desert.’’* 

Another experience of recent years proved to me 
the inalienability of the individual natirne. 

I first saw non-violence in working order at Bardoli 
in 1927-28 and I began to study it. In 1930,1 joined 
the Congress. I studied Gandhiji’s writings and 
Tolstoy’s teachings. I gave a close study to the way 
in which, in his own life, Gandhiji had worked out 
the principle laid down by the Gita and* the Yogasutra. 

I tried to trace the origin of the doctrine and its appli¬ 
cation in the efforts of the early Obristian Martyrs. 
For over ten years I tried it in practice, saw it tried, 
and anai 3 rsed its working. I became convinced that 
the Law of Moral Causation in its aspect of Non¬ 
violence was inalienable. When, however, I tried to 
live up to it I failed. A few men honestly tried to 
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live up to it; still fewer succeeded. Its inadequacy 
under the conditions created by man in for instance, 
the Hindu-Muslim riots, or in a war against a brutal 
enemy, oppressed me. My whole being revolted when 
Gandhiji imposed the ban on violence upon his fol¬ 
lowers, even as a defensive measure. I knew I was 
falling short of a standard imposed by an all-pervading 
Law which was ineluctable, but my nature thundered 
back that in a noble cause violence was not only not 
ignoble, but was laudable and necessary. That was 
my Truth. I felt miserable. I felt myself a fraud. 

I seemed to be sheltering my cowardice under a pro¬ 
fessed loyalty to Non-violence. The fault was not 
with the law of Non-violence, but that my individual 
nature indicated a different attitude. I saw men 
making of Non-violence a cloak under which to hide 
their cowardice in face of violence. I spent unquiet 
days and sleepless nights. The voice came to me 
again and again— 

“Acts, bom of his nature 
Howsoever imperfect 
Let no man desert.” 

I only felt truthful when I shed the disharmony 
between my professions and my convictions. 

Sri Krishna’s teachings never even for a moment 
miss this aspect of the message. 

“Each man to his own work bending, 

So does he reach the perfect state. 

Listen how to his own work devoted 
A man gains perfection. 

He gains the perfect state 
Only when he worships. 

By his own characteristic work. 

Him from whom all beings forthcome.”’ 

This consecration is to be by his own work, his 
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characteristic activity born with him, his deed which 
is inspired by his nature. For, that alone is his 
Dharma, Svudhurmu. 

“Better one’s own task 

Imperfect though it be 

Than an alien task, though well-performed; 

Whoever acts as his nature bids him 

Incurs thereby no taint.’’^ 

Sri Krishna again says: 

“No one needs tremble 

At doing his own duty.’’’' 

The same refrain is repeated in stronger terms in 
the Third Canto. 

“Better one’s own task, 

Imperfect though it be. 

Than an alien’s task well performed. 

Better to die, 

Discharging one’s duty. 

Desertion destroys the man.’’" 

Thus I get a complete picture of my Truth. Every 
one is tied down to the task which his individual 
nature dictates. My nature bids me to undertake a 
task. My task is ordained by my nature. To perform 
it as my nature indicates is my duty, the law of my 
being. The pursuit of that law is the pursuit of my 
Truth. To back this pursuit with my life is the highest 
realisation. 

Svahhava decides Svakarnw’, the pursuit of one’s 
Si'akarma is Svadharma. Adherence to St'odharma at the 
cost of life is the consecration implied in Yoga. This 
gives the glimpse of what dynamic unity means. It 
is the fusion of all the-powers of my nature discharging 
concentrated energy as the driving force behind my 
own task. Then thought, word and deed, as they 
emanate from my nature, are rendered indissoluble 
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by a will which is trained to welcome death rather 
than let these three radiations diverge. 

Prof. Bhansali, when he was on his fast in ccm- 
nection with the report of rape on women committed 
at Chimur, told me, “I am shocked. But I am so 
earthy. I should have died when I heard of the rape.” 
The remark struck me as describing dynamic unity in 
its absolute form. If the hundreds of men and women 
who were in the village at the time, and who later 
trembled at the horror, or grew indignant at it in 
retrospect, had had dynamic unity, they would have 
died at the time, or died in an attempt to stop it. 

“Better to die discharging one’s duty,” is a terrible 
test of the d 5 mamic unity of a man. To ‘'Be’ cease¬ 
lessly, to go on training oneself to back one’s truth 
with one’s all, is the only preparation for it. 

In this compactness of Yoga, to “be” and to “do” are 
one. One’s task becomes part of one’s nature. 
Samadhi is defined to be the act in which the object 
alone takes shape and the self is annihilated.^ When 
what “I am” and what “I do” are fused into one intense 
process, creation follows; whatever I concentrate on 
yields achievement. Just as what I “am” expresses 
itself in what I “do” and what I “do” becomes the 
measure of what I “am”. This is beautifully expressed 
in Gk)ethe’s poem “Prometheus.” 

Prometheus — 

“What is mine, they cannot take away; 

What is theirs, let them preserve, 

This is mine : that is theirs : that is the difference.” 

Epimetkeus — 

“What’s yours?” 

Prometheus — 


“The circle my activity doth fill.” 
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My nature, my task, my duty, and my readiness to 
die for it—^that is Truth, that is surrendering oneself 
to Him. 


Chapter IV 

QUAUTIES AND TASKS 

The Gita starts with the fundamental position that 
xvabhava, or a man’s individual nature, svakarma, or the 
task appointed by his nature, and svadharma, or the law 
of his being, or his own characteristic Truth or Duty, 
are inalienable and sacred for him. The individual 
nature of a man is, therefore, the basis of his per¬ 
sonality; the only centre of dynamic power which he 
possesses. By this emphasis Sri Krishna places human 
personality on a firm foundation. It is a thing of 
absolute and intrinsic value, which must at all times 
command man’s loyalty. This loyalty is therefore 
a Dharma; not a means to an end, but an end in itself. 
It is neither derivative nor defeasible. 

Human personality as an end in itself was recog¬ 
nised by the ancient Greeks and by Christ. To some 
extent it underlies the doctrine of modem democracy 
with its emphasis on political liberty and that nile 
of law which, in democratic countries, provides a 
basis for modem jurispmdence. 

But the Gita makes it the pivot of life. From my 
individual nature springs my characteristic activities; 
only in pursuing these activities can I find my Tmth; 
Such Tmth alone will bring me to Him; and it is only 
then that the individual personality becomes universal, 
not before. The Gita throughout continues the empha¬ 
sis on individual natures. It classifies them. It probes 
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into the conditions on which their distinctiveness rests. 
It also provides a scheme of training and of social 
synthesis by which every nature can rise higher. By 
this means is the pathway of Yoga opened to every¬ 
body. 

On the most superficial observation, the individual 
nature of man appears to be conditioned by three 
Qualities or Gunas, which are inherent in universal 
Nature. These Qualities are Purity, sattva] Energy, 
rajas : Darkness, tamas} 

Purity is luminous and taintless, and leads one to 
happiness and right knowledge. Energy springs from 
desire. Its principal characteristic is attachment, 
which harnesses a man to ceaseless activity. Dark¬ 
ness is the child of an ignorance which leads man 
to error, makes him heedless and ties him down to 
sleep and sloth.- 

The measure and interplay of these Qualities in 
every individual nature determines its outlook, its 
characteristic activities and the tasks which it is 
impelled to perform. They also inspire the direction 
of the urge which drives man to work out his charac¬ 
teristic tasks.3 Even if, out of self delusion, he 
decides to desist from such tasks, a man cannot give 
up doing them. His urge to perform the tasks dictated 
by his nature cannot be suppressed. His individual 
nature will not allow him do so, even if he should so 
want. Driven by its irresistible urge, he must perform 
them.^ But if he is driven to do so and does not 
perform through the dynamic unity of all his powers 
he will perform them clumsily, as their slave and 
victim, not as their master. 

If Purity dominates his nature, self-control and 
knowledge will come easily to him.® He will be able 
to harmonise his thought, word and deed with ease. 
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His approach to Yoga will be speedy and effective. 
If Energy predominates in him, his thirst for posses¬ 
sion and power will make the harmonising process 
difficult.'’ But when Darkness has a hold over him, 
he will remain deluded' and will never feel the need 
of harmony or if he does, sloth and indolence will 
never let him make a serious attempt to attain it. 


Chapter V 

THE BASIS OF CHARACTERIZATION 

If we survey the different types of the individual 
natures of man, they fall into four categories, viz. 
(A) Pure natures, (B) Energetic natures leavened by 
Purity, (C) Energetic natures influenced by Darkness, 
and (D) Dark natures. 

These natures are respectively called the Brahmana, 
the Kshatriya, the Vaishya and the Shudra natures.’ 

These words when used in the Gita, denoted the 
well accepted social divisions of the time. The Rigveda 
Sarnhiia, the earliest record of man, shows the castes 
in their forma'tive stage. The Brahmanas were being 
crystallised into a hereditary corporation devoted to 
the ascetic life, high intellectual endeavour, religious 
practices and the profession of teaching. The military 
class, though more fluid, was also settling down into 
a distinct social group. The men of the visas — the 
villages—^the general mass of the Aryans, were the 
Vaishyas. The rest, the unreclaimed of the Aryan 
culture, were called Anaryas, Dasjms».JDasas; possibly 
a large class from among them bore the name of 
Shudra, which soon came to be applied to the general 
mass of the unreclaimed. Society was fluid; inter- 
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marriages between these classes were frequent and 
men could change their profession and with it the 
class to which they belonged. 

The most notable and respected family of the Vedic 
Rishis was the Vasishthas. Vasishtha, the founder, 
was the son of a dancing girl.- His unknown parent¬ 
age was traced to the God Varuna.^ He was a warrior 
priest, and fought in the famous battle of Dasharaja. 
His son, Shakti, a Rishi, died in battle.* His grand¬ 
son, Parashara, was bom of a chandala. He also 
was a Rishi,® but was no longer a warrior priest. 
Vyasa, Parashara’s son by a fisher-woman,* became the 
greatest apostle of Aryan Culture. During his life 
he was accepted as divine, and he was later to be 
worshipped as an avcuara of God, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shankara in flesh and blood.’ 

The Bhrigus were warrior priests. Richika, having 
been offended by the Haihayas, migrated to the Punjab, 
married King Gadhi’s daughter and presented his 
father-in-law with a thousand horses.® His son 
Jamadagni was a Rishi who composed hymns and 
performed sacrifices in collaboration with King Gadhi’s 
son Vishvamitra,® heir to the royalty of the Bharatas, 
who had given up kingship to become a Rishi.’® He 
was a warrior priest who fought Vasishtha in the 
battle of the Ten Kings, but founded a school of Vedic 
learning. Jamadagni’s son Parashurama, was a 
warrior priest par excellence and destroyed kings. 
He was the acknowledged master of the art of war 
and came to be accepted as the avatara of God.” 

But in the midst of this fluidity, there were two 
fundamental ideas which did not change. 

Lifelong consecration to self-discipline and learning 
was the primary duty of a Brahmana; and, in con* 
sequence, such a one was accepted as the dbknowledged 
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leader of society and became entitled to be maintained 
in such security and respect as would enable him to 
pursue his duties. 

Warrior priests were common to all early societies. 
We find them also in Babylon, Egypt, Greece and 
even Rome. But with the progress of society and 
the growth of kingly power, the race became a parasite 
of royalty. In India however the potent influence 
exercised by these two fundamental ideas led to two 
remarkable results. First the warrior priest slowly 
evolved into a living embodiment of culture; and 
secondly, there was a steady continuance of a race 
of men, who, independent of royal power, ensured the 
supremacy of the spirit over matter. 

In the course of\its social evolution, the human race 
has been characterized by two trends. Inter-marriage 
has come to be restricted to a group and avocations 
tend to be hereditary. These factors, which have a 
great share in stabilising society, intensely affected 
the social structure of ancient India. Also at a very 
early stage they gave birth to values which influenced 
the collective will of man. In the later SamhUa period, 
the Four-fold Order of Society came to be accepted as 
a natural and inalienable S 3 mthesis. In the Pumshasukta 
of the Ri^veda the cosmos is viewed as a person by 
whose sacrifice the universe is produced. The Brah- 
manas came from his mouth; from his hands, the 
Kings; the Vaishyas were begotten from his thigh; 
the Shudras from his feet.*^ So, long prior to the Gita, 
the Four-fold Order of Society was accepted as a 
divinely appointed social synthesis. 

■ By the very nature of things, a man is bom into 
his father’s social group and grows up in its atmos¬ 
phere. Ordinarily the individual nature is so pliable 
that it is moulded by the social environment in which 
it grows to maturity. Sometimes, however, an indi- 
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vidual has a nature fundamentally different from his 
dominant group nature, or, by accident, he falls into 
alien associations. Then he strikes out his own path 
and rises or falls into a different group. This is the 
normal, unpurposive process by which individual 
natures adjust themselves to social levels. 

If moderns were not blinded by their own self- 
perfection and the crude social experiments that have 
been made in Europe, there would be nothing sur¬ 
prising in this. The original texture of human nature 
is woven by his ancestors. A better race, or specialised 
faculties, are inconceivable without suitable mating. 
The cattle-rearers and the horse-breeders know this 
better than those who claim to know something about 
the rearing of men. 

But when heredity comes to be over-emphasized 
and social security is prized above freedom of indi¬ 
vidual development, social groups become fossilised. 
They become castes, into which one can only be bom 
and outside which one cannot marry. Individual 
natures are denied evolution along their own lines; 
pattemisation destroys vitality; endeavour after a 
fresh integration of life is stilled and personality is 
dwarfed. 

In such a society, the accident of birth is everything 
and the individual nature, if non-conforming, an ex¬ 
crescence to be repressed or penalised. 

The caste system was the predominant feature of 
many ancient societies. Elsewhere, it lacked the urge 
to reintegrate its vitality from age to age; it became 
lifeless and disappeared. Not so in India where it 
braved all dangers and retained its vigour. It has 
preserved; it has conserved; it has met new situations 
with fresh solutions. This is solely due to the outlook 
taught by the Gita. This Gospel has provided a new 
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content and meaning to the Four-fold Order of society 
and imparted to it that undying spark of vitality which 
enables the social structure to defy decay. 


Chapter VI 

THE FOUR NATURES 

The Ciia transfers the emphasis from birth to the 
individual nature of man. Individuals are divided into 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, but 
not by birth. According to his nature everyone falls 
into one or the other of the four categories,* irres¬ 
pective of the parentage from which he springs, or 
the means by which he acquires it. 

The Pure, or the Brahmana nature, is dominated 
by Purity. It is characterized by love, self-control 
and self-discipline, by purity, forbearance, and up¬ 
rightness; by knowledge, both of the higher and the 
lower order; and above all, by faith. The man of 
this kind worships high-aspiring deities. His nature 
declines to pay homage to men or deities who do not 
draw him higher. His tastes are pure and simple. 
He loves food which is soft and digestible, or which 
promotes health, vigour, life and joy. He does not 
perform rituals from a sordid motive.- 

A man with the Brahmana nature has innate 
reverence for the gods, the learned, the wise, and his 
own teacher in particular. Humility towards the 
learned and aspiring—the true mark of genuine 
culture—is his. When he speaks, he speaks the truth, 
but not harshly. He harbours no evil, and is serene 
by temperament. His speech and action are res¬ 
trained; his purity undefiled. His vision is universal; 
in diveraity, he always finds unity. 
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Studious of making every act of his perfect, he is 
indifferent to results. He pursues his task undeterred, 
even if it is unpleasant. When it happens to be allur¬ 
ing, he is detached. He can discriminate between 
tasks and tasks, and knows what to do and when. 
He also shuns the food which is bitter, sour, salt-laden, 
overhot or pungent. He knows his tasks and the 
limitations which his nature imposes upon him. And 
knowing them all, he consecrates his life to them.^ 

The man of Virile nature—^the Kshatriya—^is differ¬ 
ent. This type of nature is actuated by Elnergy. He 
who possesses it is brave, spirited, firm, adroit, heroic, 
generous and lordly. His heart is attracted to force¬ 
ful and fearsome divinities. 

Such a man is of fastidious taste. He loves tasty 
food—^sharp, astringent, bitter, sour, salt-laden, over¬ 
hot or burning. Ambition or insincere display accom¬ 
panies the rituals he performs. If he undergoes 
rigorous discipline, it is to secure repute, honour, or 
respect; or it is a feat wherewith to impress the multi¬ 
tude. His outlook has imiversality. The underlying 
unity of things escapes him. He loves analysis, 
division, subdivision. 

Such a man cannot stick to his task if it is un¬ 
pleasant. His prime motive in all his activities is to 
satisfy his desire or egotism. He pursues his task 
passionately, intent on gain or greed. His motives 
are not always pure; he is willing to inflict injury; 
he is swayed by joy or grief in all he does. Whatever 
he loves, he thinks is right; what he hates, is to him 
always wrong. Behind the urge which drives him 
on is the strength of attachment to the desire for 
results. Sense satisfaction is what he seeks.^ 

These traits are common to the nature of an ordinary 
energetic, worldly man. But most of them are com¬ 
mon to the Virile or Kshatriya nature, as Well as to 
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the Gain-loving or Vaishya nature. However, there 
is a marked difference between the two natures. What 
makes the distinction between them is the presence 
or absence of the urge to rise higher. In Virile 
natures, like the one which Arjuna possessed when 
Sri Krishna began his discourse, Purity exists as a 
subsidiary quality, transmuting Energy into a force 
wherewith to attain self-control and consecration. 
In the Vaishya, or the Gain-loving nature, Darkness 
prevents Energy from being so transmuted; it is 
kept tied to self-satisfaction. The man with such a 
nature is content with possessions."’ He pursues tasks 
which yield gain. He tills the soil, he herds cows, 
buys and sells.^ Sense delights are to him the aims 
of life. He is fettered with attachment, wrath and 
fear which prevent his ascent. 

The subservient, or Shudra nature is dominated by 
Darkness.^ Energy, if at all, is only its subsidiary 
quality. Those natures can be found plentifully around 
us. The man who has this nature—^whoever he is 
and whatever his heredity—pays homage to the grim 
deities of the underworld. His self-control takes the 
shape of self-torture, both of body and mind. He 
loves food which is stale, tasteless or putrid. If he 
lights the sacrificial fire, it is regardless of piety and 
without faith. His attempts at self-discipline are 
born of a bigotry, which inflicts torture on himself, 
and is directed to the ruin of others. His gifts are 
graceless; are given to the undeserving at inopportune 
moments and with contempt. His vision lacks detach¬ 
ment; it is without clarity; it only perceives the effect, 
but is blind to the cause.*^ 

A man possessing the Shudra nature deludes him- 
splf- He will forsake his task at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. Whatever he does, he does recklessly, or to 
encompass another’s ruin. He lacks self-control. He 

5 
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is stubborn, vulgar, perfidious and malicious, slothful 
or dilatory. He is prone to be oppressed by mental 
distress. He has no discrimination. He sees right as 
wrong. He is often mastered by sleep or fear, lust, 
grief, or despondency. Self-delusion is his joy. He 
is subservient; his nature prescribes his outlook, he 
cannot escape it.« 

These four categories of individual natures are not 
artificial. They are inherent in man. It is on this 
natural division that Sri Krishna builds the firm found¬ 
ation of the Four-fold Order of society, Chaturvamya. 
The Pour Orders are those of the Brahmanas, the 
men of the Pure nature, devoted to high aspiration 
and self-perfection; the Kshatriyas, or the men of 
Virile nature, who are wedded to achievements; the 
Vaishyas, or the men of Gain-loving nature who pursue 
economic productivity and live self-complacent lives; 
and the Shudras, the men of subservient nature, who 
love no higher task than service. Each of these types 
of man has its distinctive attributes, its characteristic 
tastes and tasks. 

Chaturvamya, the Four-fold Order, is not made by 
man, nor is it a mere bimdle of four castes. It is a 
social synthesis, a natimal fabric; a creation instinct 
with life. ‘T created the Fom'-fold Order,” says Sri 
Krishna, “on the basis of qualities, natures and 
tasks.”*® It is not the caste system as we know it. 
It is a imiversal and eternal social synthesis based on 
the nature of man. 

In giving to the Four-fold Order of society a new 
content and meaning, the Gita accepts two facts which 
are generally missed by the admirers of Westernism. 
First, men are bom xmequal in natmre, aptitude, capa¬ 
city and outlook, the Rousseauean mytli of equality 
notwithstanding. Secondly, the nature of man, apart 
from its basic strength and aptitude, is moulded by 
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hereditary influences; by the early environments of 
the group in which he is bom; by the lessons taught 
to him by experience; and lastly, by self-imposed 
training. In ordinary men the force of hereditary 
and early influences of the social group are the most 
potent, thd force of self-discipline, the least. 

Sri Krishna recognises the shaping influence of 
heredity and, in the beginning appeals to Arjima to 
pursue the task to which he is bom: 

“To a Kshatriya bom 
No higher task is appointed 
Than a righteous war. 

Unbidden have the gates of Heaven 
Been opened for thee. 

Happy the Kshatriya, indeed. 

To whom is given 
A chance like this to fight.”” 

But this is the beginning, not the end of the message. 


Chapter Vn 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Sri Krishna’s call is to strengthen the weakest of 
the forces, self-discipline, till it overcomes the effect 
of heredity, environment and the twists imposed by 
experience. He urges man to challenge the normal 
order of influences and to ascend to Him,* for every 
man is open the way of Yoga and self alone can save 
the self.* What heredity, environment and expe¬ 
rience have shaped can be lecreated afresh on the 
lines of one’s own basic constitution by pursuing one’s 
own characteristic task and Tmth. 

“All beings are alike to Me, 

None do I hate, and none favour; 

They that worship Me with devotion 
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They live in Me 

Andl.mttvem.'’' 

Thus everyone can live in Him, irrespective of birth 
or his own individual nature. Sri Krishna himself is 
a bom Ksbatriya. The royal sages who taught the 
same message before Him, were Kshatriyas by birth,* 
and so was Arjuna. Even those whom the ignorant 
consider low-bora, can reach Him. Those who Anow, 
know no difference between a Brahmana, a Kshatriya, 
a Vaishya, nay, even between a Shudra, a woman and 
a man born in sin. Not even against a Chandala, the 
child of Darkness, can the gateway of Yoga be closed.® 
The caste system, or any other rigid system which 
denies to an individual the right to develop his natime 
to its full stature, goes counter to the teachings of the 
Gita and is unnatural. It will destroy the individual 
and end by being destroyed itself. Sri Krishna’s 
message, therefore, supplies the vital force which can 
re-inform the Four-fold Order generation after genera¬ 
tion. 

The Four-fold Order, as taught in the Gita, is a 
social pyramid at the top of which stands the man 
of Purity. The others can rise to the top. There is 
no bar to this ascent, except lack of aspiration and 
of the Will to Become. Its path cuts across all the 
natural and artificial barriers created by heredity, 
tradition and social enviromnent. In the same way, 
whatever the privilege or opportunity, the nature 
which cannot conquer tamas or Darkness, falls, and, 
should it come to be endowed with devilish gifts, sinks, 
unredeemed, to depths unfathomable. 

No man’s birth, raivironment or even nature, stands 
therefore in the way of his attaining Yoga as the Gita 
teaches it. If he is prepared to rise he will see light; 
he will try to find his own Truth as his own nature 
indicates. In this search, his Will will grow strong. 
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Dynamic unity will foUow. Maladjustment of the 
Qualities will disappear and the bonds of imperfection 
fall off. In this way each nature will tend to grow 
perfect: each in its own characteristic way; but perfect 
all the same. 

After heredity, social environment provides the 
most potent force in human development. Psycho¬ 
analysis has been groping its way to the realisation of 
what was perfectly clear to the ancient seers. Men 
do not live alone. They live, move and have their 
being, in herds, according to the law of which they 
bring up their offspring. Classless society is as much 
a m3rth as is the equality of man. 

Society, or a nation, is not a blind aggregate of 
individuals. It is an organism with a nature, charac¬ 
teristic tasks and its own Truth. It seeks its own 
sdf-fulfilment. It has progressive movements cor¬ 
responding to the progressive movements in the life 
of its most powerful members. 

These powerful individuals, the leaders in all depart¬ 
ments of life, provide their social group with the urge, 
the strength and the Will to Become, and give it 
dynamic unity. In search for dynamic unity, the 
leaders and the social aggregate react on each other. 
If, therefore, the attainment of Him through Yoga is 
the ultimate goal of life, man's passage to Perfection 
must be made less difficult. This can only be done 
by a hierarchic arrangement of social groups. If the 
end is to ascend from Darkness, through Energy, to 
Purity, the Pure natures must be grouped as the top 
layer of society. 

The Four-fold Order of society, according to the 
Cita, must imply a hierarchy of four social groups 
properly ranged, of men of Pure nature, of Virile 
nature, of Gain-loving nature and of Subsmwient 
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nature. Purity must be at the apex, Subservience at 
the bottom.^ Under any other arrangement ideals 
would cease to ennoble life; men of “devilish gifts 
would shape social environments. Confusion would 
follow. Following this fundamental conception, the 
class of men with Pure natures has been accepted in 
India as a class to be respected, admired, and followed. 

In the social system of pre-war Japan and Germany 
we found a social system the top layer of which con¬ 
sisted of men of Virile nature. The men of Kshatriya 
nature were the leaders of life. Energy was accepted 
as the highest of qualities and heroism attained un¬ 
precedented heights. For instance, harakiri, self- 
imposed death as the highest duty, was a rare and 
noble tradition which sublimated Energy. 

These men of Virile nature created a social structure 
suited to their nature. They inspired huge masses of 
men with limitless ambition and strength. The object 
of this effort was power. In pursuit of it they regi¬ 
mented life thoroughly. 

The State or the Nation was a god demanding from 
every man the surrender of his nature, his task and 
his truth, and enforcing the demand by force. The 
individual was a cell, the social aggregate a giant body 
living on it. In forging this organism, every nature 
was crushed to a pattern; every task was super¬ 
imposed. Slogans were accepted as collective truth. 
Men of Purity became indifferent or sank into base 
parasitism, following not the truth as they saw it, 
but the wisdom of collective truth as the masters 
wanted it. 

Action was not the expression of a free, individual 
dynamic unity; it was a well-drilled performance, con¬ 
ducted under the pressure of habit or fear. Detach¬ 
ment and individual truths were Use-majeste. Stem 
discipline, imposed from outside, was contraposed to 
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free self-discipline. The individual did not care to 
attain Him. He did not in the course of his ascent 
move towards a wider sense of oneness with all, seeing 
Him in all, and all in Him. He became an automatcm 
under a compelling uniformity which destroyed his 
self expression and in course of time left no individual 
urge to seek a universal consciousness. 

Such is the condition in all totalitarian states even 
now. 

In Britain the social structure discloses a curious 
hierarchy. The Gain-loving are at the top; the Pure, 
coming next, are maintained in independence; the 
Virile come next. The hierarchy is not the result 
of purposive collective effort; it has grown with 
Britain’s greatness, as a result of her people’s wonder¬ 
ful practical sense. 

The men of Gain-loving nature dominate life. To 
produce, to distribute and to acquire wealth, is the 
highest virtue. Money is the supreme good. Rulers 
of men buy and sell shares in armament factories and 
are deemed incorruptible. Thought, learning auid 
heroism are also bought and sold. The press buys, 
sells and distributes the truth at the behest of its 
pa5anasters, the rich. The rich impose action, not by 
fear, but by playing upon the greed of men. 

The vision of the dominant class in society which 
is dominated by the Gain-loving is circumscribed by 
a material outlook. It breeds capitalism; millions of 
low-paid slaves toil so that a few may enjoy the fruits; 
slums and soul-less poverty; ostentatious charity to 
plaster sores without curing them; the destruction 
of family life and the growth of female traffic. The 
man who seeks Perfection has either to lose his soul 
by selling his independence to meet the rising cost of 
life, or to be content with being looked upon as a 
crank and be denied the leadership of society. 
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The Gain-loving, however, dominate the social struc¬ 
ture in England only to a limited extent; this is a 
special feature. A newly rich can gate-crash into the 
highest society, but cannot enter the most influential 
class. This class, though not looked upon with as 
much veneration as in India, commands sufficient res¬ 
pect to prevent society from falling spiritually. 

This class consists of the prize-winners at the British 
schools. In school they dominate their companions; 
when out of school, they take to the Church or to 
education, scholarship, the law, or literature. As 
university dons or judges or clergymen, they can lead 
a life devoted to high learning and self-discipline. 
They are left free to voice their views and influence 
life and are maintained above the sordid struggle for 
existence. They are the Brahmanas, though not 
accepted formally as such. It is they who shape the 
collective life of society, and have saved England from 
being overwhelmed by the maelstrom of materialism. 

Russia has made a new experiment. The top layer 
of the social structure consists of an aristocracy of 
active public workers associated with military leaders. 
It is ranged in a hierarchy, drilled controlled and 
directed by iron discipline. Its composition is inde¬ 
pendent of birth or wealth. The gain motive is care¬ 
fully eschewed. The top layer is of Kshatriya natures 
but by educative propaganda and social environmmits 
individual ambition is merged into the ambition of the 
group. The Gain-loving natures are deprived of all 
scope to make or retain wealth for individual satis¬ 
faction. The State is God as in Japan and Germany 
and claims the total loyalty of men. It is the only 
owner, and the Gain-loving natures have by compul¬ 
sion to take to Virility or Subservience. The welder 
individual is kept in comfort, but has to be the sub¬ 
servient instrument of the governing class. 
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The material welfare of society being the only aim 
of the collective will, the supremacy of individual truth 
is denied. Freedom to pursue one’s nature or the 
task which it dictates, is a crime to be scrupulously 
stamped out. 

The men who seek self-fulfilment or who walk the 
path of self-discipline are nuisances. The path of 
self-perfection is considered the path of folly. Beyond 
matter there is nothing. The attainment of godhood 
is a myth, invented by knaves and believed by fools. 

This godless, soulless experiment rules out individual 
freedom and the need for self-perfection. It has been 
bom in despair. It is being enforced at the point of 
the bayonet. Its military and economic trimnphs have 
invested it with the halo of grandeur. But it is still 
the product of a day and it is undergoing vital changes 
almost hourly. And it will have to survive for a few 
centuries, before its permanent value can be appro¬ 
priately judged. 

This system negatives the postulates of the Gita, 
for according to it the individual has no supra-physical 
basis, no freedom, no fundamental urge to spiritual 
perfection. Men cannot attain godhood. Society has 
no other but a material foundation. Pure natures have 
no primacy. 

It has not been the lot of Subservient natures to 
be given the leadership of society except under the 
palace rule of autocrats like the Sultans of Ddhi. 
Under such a rule, clever flimke}^ become the Best, 
and, by pandering to the whims and vices of their 
masters, acquire asc^dency over the Pure, the Virile 
and the Gain-loving. The Pure have to sink into 
becoming bards, the Virile mercenaries, the Gain- 
loving bribe-givers. But the Subservi^ts have never 
been known to have evolved a philosophy of life which 
could give them any but a fleeting moment of influence. 



Chapter VIII 

THE AIM OF SOCIAL EXISTENCE 

A well-regulated and stable social existence is essen¬ 
tial to the growth of the individual. Hence Sri 
Krishna utters a warning against wars and revolu¬ 
tions. Social earthquakes, like physical ones, endanger 
life and destroy growth. 

War is a disaster. It corrupts morals and weakens 
social bonds. It destroys the respect for elders and 
teachers. It has to be shunned till resistance becomes 
the highest duty, and Truth has to be pursued with¬ 
out attachment, fear, or wrath. 

Immemorial traditions and religious duties must be 
respected. Time-honoured customs have their fxmc- 
tions. Men who, by their individual growth, do not 
need them, have still to honour them, lest the ignorant 
may lapse into barbarism. For, the best among men, 
even sages like Janaka, pursued tasks with an eye 
to the welfare of humanity. 

“Whatever the Best do. 

To that must lesser folks conform; 

The world only follows 

Whatever the standard that they set up.”* 

Customary practices hold social life together; that 
is the strength of the ordinary mortal. Breaking them 
up wiU not help. It may destroy; it will not lead to 
progress. 

“Though nothing binds Me; even I 
Follow the round of duties; 

For, men only follow the ways I tread. 
These worlds would be rooted out 
Should I but leave my tasks undone. 
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I would then create chaos 

And the Creations’ doom would follow.”® 

This recognises that to be fruitful, human evolution 
has to be slow and steady. Arjunas may go forward 
if they can. But, 

“Let not the wise lead astray 

The man whom partial knowledge blinds.”* 

Lawlessness helps nobody, neither the crowd nor 
the Arjunas. The Arjimas must set themselves free 
and like Pillars of Fire lead men out of bondage. 

“Thus knowing 

The ancient pursuers of freedom worked 
On the pathways of ordered life. 

Take up, hence, the tasks— 

These Ancients wrought in days of yore.”* 

Elven the message of the Gita itself, must only be 
imparted to the fit. 

“Repeat not this word of Mine 
To any who in discipline lacks. 

Or to any who shuns Devotion, 

Or to one who lends unwilling ear. 

Or to him who hates Me.”* 

Arjuna must himself attain Perfection, but not 
endanger social progress. Man should emancipate 
himself, but he need not do so at the cost of his 1^ 
gifted fellows. 

' In this way alone are the needs of social security 
adjusted to the free growth of the individual. 

But let there be no mistake. Truth is, and must 
remain, an individual, not a collective affair. It cannot 
be taught. It must be lived up to by each one for 
himself. To be a Yogi, a man must be absolutely alone, 
a lover of solitude.* His friends, his family, his world 
will fail to understand him. His words will be mis- 
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understood, his acts deplored. At every step he will 
be overwhelmed by the knowledge that his fellows 
have no desire to know his Truth, or even their Truth, 
and that they seek not freedom but some alien task. 
But he will have to seek His strength. 

“The same to censure and to praise 
Wrapped in silence. 

Content with what he gets. 

Unattached to home. 

Of steadfast will, to Me devoted— 

He alone of aU 
Is to Me most dear.”" 

“Better to die in one’s own Truth.” No greater 
message has ever been given to the world. If I am 
to realise it I must pass men by and march onwards 
to my own Truth. I must persevere in my pilgrimage, 
even if all fail me. That is Freedom; that is attaining 
Him. 

For no man is it too late to be free. 

In aU ages and lands, men who have tow«%d over 
the multitude are those who have stood, fought and 
died for their own Truth. History, viewed thus, is 
an unbroken procession of these torch-bearers— 
of differing natures and gifts, who, across time and 
frontiers, are united in a brotherhood of characteristic 
self-endeavour to redeem Truth with thmr life. 



Part III 


UNITY WHICH IS YOGA 




Chapter I 

THE INSEVERABLE MAN 

Later schools gave specialised meanings to the 
word “Yoga''. But the original message which later 
found a place in the Gita in its present form, was given 
by Sri Krishna long before the schools came into 
existence. Sankhya and Yoga had then been clearly 
in vogue as two distinct doctrines. The word “Dhyana- 
Yoga" is also mentioned in the Gita as are “Jyana" 
and “Jyana-Yoga”, “Bhakti-Yoga" and “Karma- 
Yoga."^ But there is no certainty that the word 
“Yoga" as used in the text means anything different 
from the dynamic unity of co-ordinated faculties 
expressed in man through deeds. The words “Con¬ 
centration", “Knowledge", “Devotion" and “Action" 
are only used with “Yoga" for the sake of clarity 
and to emphasize the particular aspect of the unity 
under discussion. But when Sri Krishna calls upon 
Arjuna—“Oh Arjuna! Be thou a Yogi," he does not 
invite him to sit down in a cave and go into endless 
meditation, or to wear anklets, become a ^opi and dance 
to the tune of lilting music. When again Arjuna is 
told— 

“Shelter thyself in Yoga, 

Stand up, Oh Bharata!" 

it cannot possibly be intended that he should only 
pursue one of the aspects of Yoga to the exclusion 
of the other. 

In the same way “Action" is not used in any other 
sense than that of self-expression through deeds, after 
becoming steadfast in the dynamic unity of the co¬ 
ordinate faculties. In that sense, Sri Krishna refers 
to the whole of his message as “Yoga", Arjima calls 
it so, and so does Sanjaya. CUa is a Yogashastra, and 
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Sri Krishna himself Yogeshvara, the Lord of Yoga, 
in this sense and no other.* 

To restrict Yoga to any particular aspect of this 
comprehensive unity of man would be tantamoimt to 
denying the essential unity which underlies man him¬ 
self. Action, Knowledge and Devotion have for their 
object, not three kinds of Yoga, but one, in which 
right action, right knowledge and right devotion, are 
made use of in order that Arjuna may attain Godhood. 

Man is essentially and fundamentally one, but his 
mind moves in a thousand directions. In so doing it 
develops varying predominant aspects. But the trend 
of his evolution is from the dispersal of his mental 
energy to a co-ordinated outlook which controls all 
his activities. This outlook becomes the basis of his 
personality and is the secret of the vigour and effec¬ 
tiveness of his life. Inspired by it, even when he is 
a beginner, his will becomes one-pointed. This one- 
pointed condition of the individual is Yoga. He who 
possesses it, has taken a step towards being a Yogi. 

Ancient as well as modem thought are agreed that 
man only rises in the scale of evolution when he 
develops a central and detached control, which har¬ 
nesses all his mental powers and activities to a com¬ 
mon well-defined outlook and purpose. 

The animal has wants, impulses, instincts and 
reflexes, unrelated to the central control of judgment. 
So has the child. It feels hungry, cries, sleeps, smiles 
and crawls. Every action is instinctive. There is 
no central control of the faculties; no co-ordination 
of the intellect, emotions and activities; no purposive 
direction of the will. Gay sensualists also live to 
satisfy the lust of the moment, to seek delight in the 
glow of momentary impulses. 

On the other hand, the pursuit of knowledge and 
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training under the guidance of a daily strengthening 
will, leads to the development of personality. All the 
strength of such a man is being fused into something 
noble and unwavering. 

A pre-existing entity in the form of Purusha, 
ifnian or Soul, was postulated by the Sankhya 
doctrine.’ In search of a firm basis for this unity, 
human weakness came to.be attributed to the Punislw^ 
being in contact with Prakrin, This latter element is 
characterised by an interplay and distribution of the 
thi*ee Qualities, or Gunas —Purity, Energy and Dark¬ 
ness. The condition, interaction and the relative 
proportion of these Qualities cause the manifold 
differences in the individuality and functions of each 
man."^ 

This division of the universe, as taught by the 
Sankhya doctrine has, with slight changes, been 
accepted by most schools of Indian Philosophy. It 
divides the universe into Pumsha, the soul, and Prakriti 
or Kshetra, the field of nature.** Prakriti takes the first 
step towards ci’eation when Aryakta or the unmani¬ 
fested centre of individuality comes into existence.' 
This centre, by further evolution, reaches the stage of 
Huddhi/' or the Higher Perception, which formulates 
concepts and decides on action and is the central 
agency which controls experience on the one hand 
and presents it to the Pumsha on the other. 

From Buddhi or the Higher Perception is produced 
Ahankara or the faculty of individualising experience.*^ 
From Ahankara is bom Manas^ the mind.^*’ The mind 
is the agency which perceives, sorts and utilises the 
materials provided by— 

(o) the five organs of perception—eyes, skin, ears, 
tongue and nose; 

(b) the five organs of action—the feet, hands, 
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tongue, the organs of evacuation and repro¬ 
duction; and 

(c) the five subtle elements—^taste, smeU, touch, 
sound and form.” 

These in their turn produce the universe, consisting 
of the five corresponding gross elements—earth, fire, 
water, air and ether.” 

This view postulates a pre-existing eternal and all¬ 
knowing Purusha and its Buddhi, Perception, as the 
basis of unity for human experience.” The aim of 
evolution is to transcend the bondage which the 
Qualities impose on Prakriti, so that pure Perception 
may become steady and one-pointed.” Human per¬ 
ception is usually clouded by the interplay of the 
Qualities and has to be rendered pure and one-pointed. 

The modern scientists express the same process but 
in a different way. According to them the intellect, 
emotions, instincts and reflexes have to be deliberately 
trained by the strengthening of a unified control of 
reason in order to achieve evolution. 

The process of evolution can thus be stated: 

First, the evolution in man takes the shape of a 
process of creating and strengthening a progressively 
co-ordinated and unified outlook which rises above 
the impulses, instincts and reflexes, and controls them. 

Secondly, the greater the co-ordination of the 
faculties and the more effective their control, the 
greater becomes the personality of the individual. 

Perhaps the older thinkers, intent on the practical 
side of evolution, were right in postulating a. Purusha, 
for it brought faith to the effort at unification by 
assuming that the unity already existed in its pure 
form. 

The training and discipline necessary for thia co- 
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ordinating, imif3dng and strengthening process in 
man is Yoga in its elementary aspect. Human nature 
being one and indivisible, every stage in this process 
makes a man more himself and more effective in his 
action. Every higher stage leads him to a greater 
degree of self-realization, when the intellect, the heart 
and the will are more easily fused into a dynamic 
miity. 

This is the great step of an Arjuna in his ascent 
into the divinity of Sri Krishna. 


Chapter n 

PERFECTION IN ACTION 

This process of evolution shows that the Cita, with 
its emphasis on unity, cannot possibly teach a dis¬ 
persal of the unity into Knowledge, Action or Devotion. 

In actual life it is not possible to separate the three 
activities and pmsue only one. There are some who 
can develop the habit of pursuing abstract knowledge 
in the solitude of a cave or study. But in such cases 
the man will require great concentration of mind. 
He will have to adopt action of a resistant character 
by restraining impulses and desires. There will also 
be emotional attachment to the work that he is doing. 

In a similar way, some men may develop the habit 
of a ceaseless action which will be impelled by impulses, 
desires or pleasures. Such were the followers of 
ancient Charvaka and so are modem materialists 
and the go-getters of the world, but even they can¬ 
not detach themselves from an emotion bordering on 
devotion. 

With certain classes of persons, in whom emotions 
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pre-dominate, there is, in addition, an urge to action. 
When emotion becomes very powerful, it takes the 
shape of a Devotion which begins and ends in songs 
and dances, or sinks into extravagances which are 
onlv useful as a means of forgetting the worries of 
life*; 

Any water-tight division of man’s powers into 
knowledge, action and emotion is almost impossible 
to achieve for any human being. He has only one 
mind and that mind is made up of impulses, desires 
and instinctive reactions, all of which spring from 
his animal nature. Then there is that thinking aspect 
of the mind which is directed either by selfish interests 
or by objectives which may rise above self. Thus it 
is that from the same mind that sense of right and 
wrong is evolved which judges and regulates all our 
actions, as also the kind of knowledge which one seeks. 
From the same mind, too, spring those fundamental 
aspirations towards beauty, joy and freedom, which 
are but emanations of the Spirit. 

The mind, as Sri Krishna says, is: '‘the cause of his 
freedom or bondage”. As soon, therefore, as a man 
begins to unify his powers, either under the urge of 
thought, conscience or the Spirit, his personality 
becomes integrated. Whether that personality ex¬ 
presses itself through knowledge, action or devotion, 
is a mere matter of special talents, training or 
circumstances. 

In the Gita, Sri Krishna speaks with respect of the 
men of Knowledge who try to forego Action.^ At 
the same time He urges upon Arjuna not to follow 
them. Knowledge cannot part company from action-- 
Such a distinction behoves not a man of discrimination, 
says Sri Krishna.^ He who lives in meditation may 
also reach the goal, but for him the road is long and 
weary.^ 
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'The Yogi soars above the ascetic, 

Soars also above those who know; 

He is higher, too, than the man of works 
Be thou a Yogi, Arjuna! 

Of those who know, 

Who are steadfast in Yoga 
Excelling in single-minded devotion 
To such as these, I am passing dear 
And they are dear to me.’'^ 

Here Knowledge is that of a Yogi, not of the mere 
man of knowledge. Similarly, the man of Devotion 
and the man of Action has each to be a Yogi in order 
to come to Him. Through Yoga, through its three¬ 
fold aspects, Knowledge, Action and Devotion, his 
intellect, energy and heart will be lifted into the unity 
which will make of him the true instrument of God. 

Many thinkers, both ancient and modern, have 
taught, as in the Upanishads, that to know is to be; 
that the aim of evolution is to think and not to actJ‘ 
Sri Krishna discards this narrow view. Knowledge 
frees a man from delusion and purifies the worst of 
evil-doers.” It burns up the fetters which are created 
by Action. It leads to peace and liberation.^ It 
enables a man of knowledge to be merged in Him.-^ 

But many and varied are the dangers to which the 
man of Knowledge disconnected from Action falls a 
prey. He becomes a hypocrite. His mind, word and 
deed, do not act in unison. In spite of apparent in¬ 
action, his imagination and memory often revel in 
sensual delights.Complete inaction is impossible to 
him; his nature makes him do things, purposively 
if he wills, or otherwise if he does not.^^ Knowledge 
and Action, therefore, are not in opposition, but are 
counterparts of each other. Action brings to Know¬ 
ledge its true fulfilment. Knowledge gives the true 
direction to Action. 
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Similarly Bhakti is not an end in itself. The Sri 
Krishna of the Ciia is not a gay lover. His devotee 
has not to dance or sing for tempora^ excitement. 
His duty is to fight, to struggle, and, if necessary, to 
face death in the discharge of one's duty. Emotion, 
therefore, divorced from Kiiowledge and Action, is 
but self-indulgence. Knowledge and Action without 
Emotion are cold-blooded activities, unleavened by 
inspiration, untouched by love. They bar the way 
to becoming the instrument of God, and therefore, 
lead man away from the ascent. 

Action in search of the self-realisation which the 
Ciia envisages, is one which is illumined by Knowledge 
and inspired by Devotion. It is an offering to be made 
at the feet of the Lord with love and humility. In 
so offering action the man becomes the instrument 
of God and attains Him, Knowledge and Devotion 
have therefore to join in fusing the powers of man to 
express himself in Action. 

Yoga, in this sense, is perfection in Action. In this 
sense alone, God himself is Yogeshwara, for He comes 
down to earth to fulfil His ways. He has instituted 
the four-fold order of man. He has worked, and 
works, but without desire.^^ Those who act as did 
the ancients, find that Action never fetters the final 
liberation, the attainment of Godhood. And, says 
Sri Krishna, while describing Himself— 

“Time am I, full ripened now 
To cause the world's emperishment. 

Here have I come 
To destroy the Worlds.''^* 



Chapter in 

MEN OF KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION 

Shining examples of greatness have followed this 
path of Yoga throughout history in all lands. Many 
have stumbled. Some have reached the goal. The 
scrutiny of their lives discloses how perfection of 
action has been practised and attained and how great 
men have strayed away from this path by repressing 
emotions or by surrendering to desire or by being 
oppressed by a social environment which did not 
permit of a true perception or a correct training. 

Shankaracharya* leads the world’s thought in' lay¬ 
ing emphasis on knowledge, meditation and renuncia¬ 
tion.* By reason of this emphasis the human gospel 
of Gita has come to be imderstood as the message of 
knowledge and renunciation. He thought that he 
taught pure Jyana Yoga, Knowledge; but he lived 
according to the Yoga of Sri Krishna. His career is 
a standing testimony to the truth of His message 
against the one-sidedness of his own preaching. In 
the life that he led Knowledge, Remmciation and 
Action were indivisible. Into a meteoric career of 
thirty-two years, he compressed the energy of many 
Napoleons. In an age of difficult travel, he went all 
over India speaking, writing, preaching and debating 
without cessation. He taught the message that God 
expressed through him and combated Jainism and 
decadent Buddhism. He reorganised the life of his 
native Malabar. He converted assemblies of the 
learned to his views throughout the land. He founded 
maths in many parts of India and reintegrated thought 
and culture with fresh vitality. Himself a stem 
ascetic, he knew the Action which was self-restraint. 
He did not dance or sing as a gopi, but his soul was 
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lifted in ceaseless devotion to God. Throughout his 
life he remained His instrument. His gigantic intellect 
and emotion were consecrated to the work of Grod as 
he conceived it and his dynamic strength found salva¬ 
tion in ceaseless expression through acts. He had 
no life but His mission. He was a man of knowledge, 
but every moment he was harnessed to Yoga, was a 
ni/yf' yuktu. 

A man of a similar intellectual power was Emmanuel 
Kant, the German philosopher.* Early in life he 
dedicated himself to Truth, and pursued it with un¬ 
flagging will. In one of his earliest works he writes: 
“I have aheady set before myself the path which I 
will tread. I am going on my own course, and nothing 
can stop me from persisting in it.” 

He had as fine an intellect as any man known to 
history. His life was one ceaseless effort at cultivating 
pure thought. He lacked devotion to God in the 
sense of conscious surrender to HQm and in this 
respect was different from Shankara. He had dedi¬ 
cated his life to Truth; but the dedication was not 
fertilised by the living springs which flow from the 
ecstatic feeling of unity with God. He led a strictly 
monastic life. He restricted his activities to Konings- 
berg, his out-of-the-way native town. Without pro¬ 
fessing to be an ascetic he denied himself worldly life 
and imposed a life-long restraint on himself, which 
was itself action. He also acted by way of an inces¬ 
sant expression of his thoughts. He revolutionised 
modem European thought by his works. In him Jyana 
Yoga and Karma Yoga were combined. Bhakli Yoga was 
there, but in a dried up sort of way, without loving 
communion with God. Temperamentally, his emotions 
were tepid. But all the same, it was a yogic life, in 
the sense of the Gita. The surrender was not to God, 
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but to abstract truth which sustained and stimulated 
his whole being for over fifty years. 

When seventy-one he was sharply rebuked by ^e 
King of Prussia for teaching heretical doctrines. With 
rare dignity he replied: 

“I have in composing my writings always pictured 
the sincere conscience as a judge standing at my side 
to keep far from me not only soul-corrupting errors 
but every careless expression which might give offence. 
And now in my seventy-first year, when I cannot help 
remembering that it may well be that I shall shortly 
have to ask forgiveness for all this before a judge of 
the world who knows what is. in men’s heart, I can 
candidly say that the responsibility I have for my 
teaching I realise with the fullest consciousness.'’ 

He stuck to his Truth. He declined to recant or 
deny. He only agreed to say nothing more about 
his attitude on Christianity in the future. 

These two men make manifest the difference be¬ 
tween the sustaining power of an abstract idea and 
of God who evokes loyalty, enthusiasm, a quivering 
sense of yearning and a living faith which is above 
logic. 

With these Yogis in whom Knowledge predominated 
may be compared Yogis who have been inspired to 
ceaseless action. 

John Calvin^ was a mighty intellect. He organised 
the European Reformation and laid the foundation 
of the broad and liberal movement which the Pro¬ 
testant Church represented in Europe. He propounded 
knowledge in a hundred works of erudition. He was 
a man of action. He controlled the life of Geneva, 
He made and enforced laws. He wrote and fulminated. 
He made Protestantism a living force in Europe. He 
pulled strings, conducted philosophical discourses, 
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founded universities, achieved diplomatic triumphs, 
carried on propaganda, established international con¬ 
tacts. Sleepless, exhaustless, he worked till his mortal 
frame collapsed. 

From his youth he believed himself to be the instru¬ 
ment of God. In early life, he believed in the Bible 
as God’s spoken Word, and lived in and by it. He 
married a wife, for the Bible called upon every man 
to wed. She died early and he never so much as 
thought of another woman. Throughout life he was 
a stern ascetic, enforcing a joyless code of morals on 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Geneva. There was 
intellect, plenty of action, unboimded self-dedication. 
But his activities and devotion lacked the harmonious 
features of Yoga. 

His God was the god of wrath, who inspired him 
with wrath in his turn. Boundless power made him 
himger for more. His knowledge was not a broaden¬ 
ing vision; it became the creed of the ignorant His 
acts no longer came to be dedicated to God, nor even 
to an idea, but to himself. The djmamic unity which 
was Calvin became disrupted. Man was, to him, 
wicked, to be repressed, crushed, in order that God 
should be vindicated. He lost the humility of an 
instrument. He knew not the ecstasy of the uplifted 
spirit. He forgot that God lived in every man. He 
lost the emotional upsurge towards God or man. He 
was not in love with all beings, as real devotees have 
to be. He knew not the message of Krishna. “They 
live in Me. I live in them.”® He began life as a Yogi 
and ended by falling from those heights. 

Dayanand Saraswati*^ affords another brilliant ex¬ 
ample of a Yogi in whom Action predominated. He 
left home when a boy and wandered all over India as 
a sadhu seeking the uplift of his race. He was an 
ascetic. He had studied deeply and observed widely. 
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He witnessed the collapse of India during the great 
revolt of 1857 against foreign domination. He had 
an unerring eye to the forces which would revive his 
broken country and his ancient faith. He preached. 
He thundered. He made followers. He founded a new 
movement, investing his religion with fresh vitality. 
He v/as a man of knowledge, an ascetic. He had 
dedicated himself to God—to the vindication of the 
Vedas, which to him was God's word, an4 to the uplift 
of men whom he considered the chosen of the earth. 
His righteous wrath at the enemies of his faith filled 
India wdth hope or anger. 

He would not pray with anklets and kartala as 
Chaitanya did. He prayed loftily as a prophet to 
his God to whom he lighted the sacrificial fire. He 
fought the rigidity of caste, the debasement of women. 
He fought for purity. He raised his voice against 
enslavement by the Whites. Knowledge, Action and 
Devotion were mixed in him in an incomparable 
manner. Though action was its predominant note, 
the dynamic unity of the sage’s temperament radiated 
like Calvin’s in acts of great power and perception. 
He was the herald of a new movement which recreated 
India. Unlike the ruler of Geneva, however, his God 
never took the image of his own self. Yogi, he was, 
and to the end he remained a Yogi. 



Chapter IV 
MEN OF DEVOTION 

Of great men who have been dominated by Devo¬ 
tion, Chaitanya is by far pre-eminent.^ He remained 
merged in God all his life. His knowledge was un¬ 
bounded. He was an ascetic. But his was a ^oprs 
heart. Devotion in the form of the most poignant 
yearning of love for Sri Krishna, dominated his life. 
He sang, he danced, he cried, to woo his Lover, Sri 
Krishna. He fainted, overwhelmed with longing, w^hen 
he saw a peac'ock, for it leminded him of his Lover’s 
crown of peacock’s feathers. His heart was uplifted 
with ecstasy everytime he saw^ a cloud, for it had the 
colour of Sri Krishna. 

But through dance and song, he acted. He travelled; 
he preached; he converted the people to his way of 
devotion and lifted the hearts of men to the feet of 
the Divine. He founded temples and created a power¬ 
ful devotional movement, a new bond by which mortals 
may be wedded to the Divine. In an age when the 
Turks, Afghans and Mughals had forced a tragic 
fate on his country, he lifted it out of frustration by 
an energy which revived the country’s culture. 

In Chaitanya’s activities ecstatic Devotion was 
dominant over Knowledge, Renunciation and Action. 
But Knowledge, Action and Devotion were so fused 
in him that his energy, which was expressed through 
ceaseless activities, formed one composite force. If 
he was the foremost of bhaktas, he was also a Yogi 
who had attained godhood. 

St. Augustine,- one of the four great fathers of 
the Latin Church, is a close parallel to Chaitanya. 
He was passionate by nature, an ardent lover and a 
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devoted fathei’. He was a student of philosophy and 
rhetoric. But he was also a seeker after Truth. He 
had the urge to be true to himself. He therefore 
sought the Truth outside the material world and felt 
the certainty that is God. 

The divine urge which led him higher, struggled 
with his ardent love of the world and the flesh. His 
God called to him. He ran out of his house and flung 
himself under a flg tree. A voice bade him surrender 
himself to God and he did so. “Thus hast Thou con- 
ver-ted me to Thee so as no longer to seek either for 
the wife or other hopes of the world; standing fast 
in that rule of fate in which Thou so many years 
before had revealed me to my mother.’’ 

St. Augustine was a great theologician and a man 
of knowledge. He wrote and worked tirelessly. He 
placed his church on a firm foundation. He was a 
Karmayogi. But we find in his Conjpssions the enthu¬ 
siasm, the unceasing search for Truth, the passionate 
ardour to surrender himself to God which is Bhakti 
Yoga. His Devotion was not erotic; God was not to 
him, as to Chaitanya, a lover; his was the attitude of 
Arjuna towards Sri Krishna. Augustine was a true 
Yogi. In him Knowledge, Devotion, and Action were 
wedded to produce a wonderful instrument of God. 

Nothing is more beautifully described in literature 
than Augustine’s struggle to see God beyond the" 
power of memory. 

“Great is the power of memory, very wonderful is 
it, O my God, a profound and infinite manifoldness; 
and this thing is the mind, and this I myself am. What 
then am I, O my God ? Of what nature am I ? A life 
various and manifold, and exceeding vast.” 

“So great is the power of memory, so great the 
power of life in man, whose life is mortal. What then 
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shall I do, O Thou my true life, my God? I will pass 
even beyond this power of mine which is called 
memory. I will pass beyond it, that I may {proceed 
to Thee, O Thou sweet Light. What sayest Thou to 
me? Behold, I am soaring by my hands towards 
Thee who remainest above me. I will also pass be¬ 
yond this power of mine which is called memory, 
wishful to reach Thee whence Thou canst be reached, 
and to cleave unto Thee whence it is possible to cleave 
unto Thee.’’ 

The study of these great characters shows that 
Knowledge, Devotion and Action are the inalienable 
aspects of the fundamental unity of human nature. 
Natural weakness or partial training may lead to an 
emphasis on one of the aspects and a subordination 
of the others. But undue emphasis on one of the 
aspects is weakness, a fall from that complete co¬ 
ordination of faculties which the Gita teaches. Just 
as the pursuit of Knowledge in a cave, unconnected 
with Devotion and Action, is weakness, so is the 
Devotion which sings, dances and spends itself in 
hysterical emotional excitement. In the same way 
Action uninstructed by Knowledge and uninspired 
by Devotion, is not self-realisation. It is not Yoga. 



Chapter V 

WESTERNISM AND ITS PRODUCTS 

Often mere activity in search of wealth and other 
worldly goods is held, by being called Karma-Yoga, 
to have the sanction of Sri Krishna’s teachings, 
but the Gita condemns those who follow it. As they 
seek heaven their souls are aflame with desire. They 
desire the fruits derived from action, not Action 
itself.* They perform rites which lead to wealth and 
wordly delights and as they are attached to worldly 
joys and wish ill to men, their perception loses its 
clarity. Their mind is denied that creative effort, 
under the influence of which, all the powers of a man 
are concentrated and uplifted into the divine. 

An ordinary modem man is inspired by pravritti, 
pursuit of activities, as distinguished from passivity. 
He pursues action, not to make it perfect, not to 
attain a higher estate, but out of hypocrisy, pride, 
or contempt, for gain or lust. He thinks himself and 
his generation perfect. There are no human values 
for him which are absolute. He is his own divinity. 
According to him the creation has been labouring 
for aeons to produce him as the last word in human 
perfection. His whole life is a release of energy in 
pursuit of worldly fame or position. He wants to be 
and remain, what is called a “successful man”. 

Such men have lived since the beginning of time. 
But the West has created a very subtle philosophy 
of life out of this demoniac restlessness. It has pro¬ 
duced modem civilisation, with all its failures and 
woes. To call this Karma Yoga is a lie. It is a chal¬ 
lenge to all that the Gita stands for. This godless 
philosophy of the modem West—^which may conve- 
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niently be termed Westernism—denies that man pos¬ 
sesses any faculty of a supra-sensory order; any 
higher oigan of perception than reason. Prajnu or 
is labelled "genius” a word of impenetrable 
denseness. Knowledge, according to it, is of a very 
limited older. It consists of an empirical and ana¬ 
lytical study of facts, often un-co-ordinated by a 
synthesis. History is not the record of what the 
collective will of a people achieved. It is dynasties, 
palace intrigues, analysis, well tabulated economic 
facts, scrujiulously-prepared tables of games, pastimes 
and clothes. The human being is so many ounces 
of so many chemical substances and so many material 
needs. His form of action takes that of mere ex¬ 
ternal activities. His devotion is restricted to pro¬ 
longing his capacity for eating, reproduction and 
self-indulgence. 

According to the Westernist, knowledge has only to 
be appreciated in proportion to its subservience to 
immediate practical ends. Thus man must limit his 
Knowledge within the boundaries of his own ignorance. 
The potency of training which leads him out of his 
short-comings into something more of "himself”— 
the strength which flows from “to be”—is ignored, 
if not denied. 

Under the urge of Westernism, the possibility of 
progress, or of action dependent upon the imponder¬ 
able forces of the mind, are denied. According to it, 
there is no mind but the conscious mind, just as there 
is no faculty but reason. Creative concentration as 
an end is, of course, nonsense, or commercial pelma- 
nism. Action which does not result in ceaseless 
activity, or unending changes, or ever-increasing 
speed, is waste. 

The purposive unification of facts by the applica¬ 
tion of a higher principle or ideal, is not scientific. 
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Science is analysis, division and endless sub-division. 
God is not, or is unknowable, or in any case, is in¬ 
essential. According to this creed the attainment of 
godhood is the pursuit of fools. The ceaseless release 
of an energy restricted to spheres of life which only 
produce visible effects, is the only godliness. Thus 
through the lack of a unifying perception, does action 
degenerate into a mere unending agitation, as vain as 
it is sterile. Emotions and the faculty of turning 
inwards, are destroyed. Humility is ruled out, for 
everything is reduced to the measure of mere man. 

Once started on this career, Westernism has re¬ 
duced man to the level of his lowest elements. He 
has nothing to aim at but the satisfaction of his 
material needs. An illusory goal is thus set. The 
satisfaction of ends creates no more than artificial 
needs. An attempt to satisfy them leads again to 
the creation of an ever-growing series of needs. This 
results in a restlessness, which leads nowhere; or 
rather, in the words of the Gita, to the “devilish gifts’’. 

Two great products of Westernism will provide the 
necessary illustration. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626 A.D.)* is the most bril¬ 
liant product of Westernism, a man in whom Know¬ 
ledge and Action remained apart, and who did not 
know even the elements of Devotion. Few men known 
to history have had his comprehensive outlook on 
scientific truths. His judgment was unerring. He 
was the father of modem science, of the new outlook 
which has moulded modem Western civilization. 

His life was active. He became a lawyer. He 
begged and flattered his way to a job. He sneaked 
his way to Queen Elizabeth’s favour by helping to 
bring about the execution of his patron Essex. To 
oblige the queen, he defended her disgraceful action. 
He also became the favourite of her successor 
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James I, became a judge» took bribes and lived well 
and luxuriously. He was punished for dishonesty but 
claimed to be the “justest chancellor’*. Lytton Strachey 
in Elizabeth and E^sex, writes: 

“It was not by the juxtaposition of a few opposites, 
but by the infiltration of a multitude of highly varied 
elements, that his mental condition was made up. 
He was no striped frieze; he was shot silk. The 
detachment of speculation, the intensity of personal 
pride and the uneasiness of nervous sensibility, the 
urgency of ambition, the opulence of superb taste— 
these qualities blending, twisting, flushing together, 
gave to his secret spirit the subtle and glittering 
superficies of a serpent. 

“A serpent, indeed, might well have been his chosen 
emblem—the wise, sinuous, dangerous creature, off¬ 
spring of mystery and the beautiful earth. In lite¬ 
rature, in spite of the colour and richness of his 
style, his genius was essentially a prose one. Intellect, 
not feeling, was the material out of which his gorgeous 
and pregnant sentences were made. Intellect! It 
was the common factor in all the variations of his 
spirit; it was the backbone of the wonderful snake.*' 

Bacon was the first of the moderns in his bold dis¬ 
regard of the value of truth in life. He attached no 
value to producing a dynamic unity between thought, 
word and deed- His knowledge, action and emotion, 
remained apart. He hankered after a scholar's life: 
be loved palaces and gardens. He craved power and 
position and wanted to teach wisdom to posterity. 
He was a judge and took bribes. He was both an 
actor and a spectator. He made his way to high 
office and devoted himself to worldly affairs with 
shrewdness and selfishness. And while he withdrew 
from all of them, he looked upon his own weaknesses 
with the dispassionate eye of a critical spectator. His 
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Essays show him as the spectator of his own life and 
the miserable wretch that he was. But after having 
written words of wisdom, after having exposed the 
hollowness of his vanities, he turned to them again 
with the same skill and persistence. He rose to power, 
fell from it ignobly and then retired and wrote the 
reflections of a sage; 

“Men in Great Place are thrice servants, servants 
of the sovereign or state, servants of fame, and 
servants of business; so as they have no freedom, 
neither in their persons nor in their actions, nor in 
their times. It is a strange desire to seek power, 
and to lose liberty, and to seek power over others and 
to lose power over a main self. The rising into place 
is laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains; 
and it is sometimes base, and by indignities men come 
to dignities; the standing is slippery and the regress 
is either a downfall or at least an eclipse, which is a 
melancholy thing. 

“Nay, retire men cannot when they would, neither 
will they when it were reason, but are impatient of 
privateness, even in age and sickness which require 
the shadow. 

“In place there is licence to do good and evil; whereof 
the latter is a curse, for in evil the best condition is 
not to will, the second not to can; but power to do 
good is the true and lawful end of aspiring. For 
good thoughts (though (Jod accept them) yet towards 
men they are little better than good dreams, except 
they be put in act, and that cannot be without power 
and place as the vantage of commanding ground.” 

It was a life full of activity, but it held no trace 
of Karma Yoga. His soul remained unpurlfied by the 
emotional fire of Devotion. He was selfish, self- 
seeking, sordid. He was a Jyani in the sense of being 
a man of knowledge—but not a nityayukia. His powers 
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were not fused into a dynamic unity; they were dis¬ 
persed. A typical illustration of the dispersal of human 
powers, a more curious possessor of the “devilish gifts” 
condemned by the Gita, it would be difficult to find. 

Another curious study of a d 3 mamic unity wasted 
for want of Devotion, is provided by Napoleon.'^ 
Knowledge, not of philosophy, but of human nature, 
was his to the full. Action was the breath of his life. 
Of emotion, he had plenty. All the three elements were 
fused in him to produce the most dynamic personality 
of modem times. He had powers of endurance and 
terrific power of concentration, both of which were 
expressed in great action. There was little dispersal 
of his powers. He had an uncanny perception of a 
certain kind, but it was not- united with buddhi, the 
Higher Perception, which tries to soar higher and 
ever higher from attachment, fear, or wrath. His 
emotions were not purified or uplifted by anything 
like Devotion to God, or even to an idea. 

He was the child of Westernism, the heathen who 
believed in his own perfection. His acts were not 
therefore dedicated to God. At one time he thought 
he was the sword of Democracy, an idea. Then he 
became his own God. He became an instrument of 
his own greatness, steeped in attachment. A curious 
illustration of dynamic unity, great indeed, but un¬ 
related to a Higher Perception, he was a personality 
which stopped just short of being exactly the reverse 
of a Yogi. He lacked both the spirit of consecration, 
and the humility to become His instrument. 



Chapter VI 
A YOGI IN PURPLE 

In search of a man of action in whom all the three 
elements are beautifully mixed, one must go to the 
annals of ancient Rome. In 161 A.D. there came to 
the imperial throne of Rome a European Janaka 
Videhi, Marcus Aurelius^ by name, one of the greatest 
rulers in history. Vice, brutality and intrigue had 
come to dominate that city which ruled over parts 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. But amidst desolation, 
distress and debauchery for which the Roman Empire 
stood, one man, the emperor, worked to bring back 
virtue and peace. From the age of twelve he had 
taught his body to obey the mind, his passions to obey 
reason. He considered virtue as the only good, vice 
as the only evil, all things external as irrelevant. 

A stoic himself, he was indulgent to others' weak¬ 
nesses. The vices of his wife and the treachery of his 
so-called friends, he bore with noble forgiveness. Just 
and beneficent to all his people, he was gentle and 
humane in all his measures. He was a Karma Yogi. He 
detested war, but in the discharge of his duty, he 
fought the enemies of the state with unflinching hero¬ 
ism. He was indefatigable in war, peace and diplo¬ 
macy, and in promoting all works of goodness. He 
persecuted the Christians, who were the accepted 
enemies of the state, but to his other enemies he was 
more than just. When blamed for being generous to 
a faithless general who had betrayed hiin, he said, 
‘T never served the gods so 01, or reigned so irregu¬ 
larly, as to fear that Avides could ever be conqueror." 

He had faith. Day and night, through tireless toil 
he kept his self-control and maintained a detached 
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attitude. At night, often on the eve of battle, he wrote 
his Meditations for his own improvement. Through 
them he harmonised his knowledge, his emotions and 
his work. These priceless thoughts did not see the 
light of day till centuries after his death. In one of 
them he wrote: 

‘'What then is that which is able to conduct a man? 
One thing and only one, philosophy. But this consists 
in keeping the demon within a man free from violence 
and unharmed, superior in pains and pleasures, doing 
nothing without a purpose, nor yet falsely and with 
hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another man^s 
doings or not doing anything; and besides, accepting 
all that happens and all that is allotted, as coming 
from thence, wherever it is, from whence he himself 
came; and finally, waiting for death with a cheerful 
mind as being nothing else than a dissolution of the 
elements of which every living being is compounded. 
But if there is no harm to the elements themselves 
in each continually changing into another, why should 
a man have any apprehension about the. change and 
dissolution of all the elements? For it is according 
to nature, and nothing is evil which is according to 
nature.'’ 

These thoughts now reveal to us a Yogi of the purest 
ray serene; a Jyani, a Karma Yogi, a Bhakta, an 
Arjuna in flesh and blood, who, in a godless age, saw 
the vision of God and surrendered himself to Him; 
one whose wisdom had a kinship with the message 
of the Gita. 

The study of these personalities show that even 
amongst the most powerful of men there is a marked 
distinction between those who disperse their powers 
and those who bring them under a unified control by 
means of a higher training under the guidance of 
the Spirit. Such training transmutes their ordinary 
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powers into purer and stronger modes of expression. 
Such training, whether we call it Yoga or not is the 
Yoga prescribed by the Gita, 

In most men this development is an unconscious 
process. But w^hen it becomes purposive and disci¬ 
plined, it leads to his highest development. The 
agency which directs the purpose and exacts the 
discipline becomes more effective with every forward 
step in a man’s self-realisation; and his whole nature, 
being directed by one-pointed will —('kagm huddhi —is 
expressed through action and makes him a Yogi. 




Part IV 

YOGA IS PERFECTION IN ACTION 



Chapter I 

INNATE ACTION : SVAKARMA 

The pursuit of one’s truth is not easy. It involves 
two things; firstly, to find the tasks imposed by one's 
nature; secondly, to perform them at all costs. Both 
of them are beset with great difficulties. 

What are my tasks? “Do thy appointed task'’,^ 
says Sri Krishna. What is the appointed task? “The 
task appointed by one’s nature”,- says He. “The task 
born with one”—“one’s task”.^ But that does not 
carry the matter much further. How am I to dis¬ 
tinguish the appointed tasks from those to which I 
am not born ? The appropriate task from the inappro¬ 
priate? Sri Krishna realises this difficulty. 

“What is action? And what is inaction? 

Even the wise have stood puzzled here. 

But I’ll tell thee of Action 

Which, when fully known, 

Shall release man from all evil. 

Right action you must learn; 

Learn what action is wrong; 

And equally learn, inaction, 

For, the ways of Action are inscrutable.’'^ 

Many men, in this difficulty, have sought refuge in 
renunciation of all action; in withdrawing from life 
and seeking its fulfilment in caves and forests, un¬ 
disturbed by its whirl. But actionlessness as the goal 
of life is a chimera. 

“No one can stand actionless; 

Not even for a moment 

Does any one ever actionless stand? 

The qualities, bom of Nature, 

Drive every one to action 
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Whether he wills it or not.”^ 

All resolutions to remain inactive are futile. 

“If, by vanity inspired 

Thou thinkest, 1 shall not fight.' 

Vain shall be thy resolve; 

Thy nature itself shall drive you to it. 

Oh! Kunti's Son, thou art tied to the task 
Bom of thy own nature. 

Even tho* by delusion led 

Thou shalt resolve not to do thy task 

Remember 

Thou shalt have perforce to do it."^ 

You must perform your task; there is no escape. Any 
attempt to evade it will only lead to thought and deed 
being severed, to the disruption of the dynamic unity, 
to untruth. Anyone who has undergone a course of 
self-discipline would realise the force of this. If I 
repress myself and give up some of the activities 
w'hich my nature prescribes, the urge will force its 
way out in unexpected forms. Ascetic conduct, en¬ 
forced by sheer force of will, has always led the mind 
to rebound unnaturally. If I try to suppress my anger, 
the anger will explode in some other direction; if 
not, certainly in some grisly dream. This is a com¬ 
mon experience. 

“Whoever sits. 

His powers of action restraining. 

While sense-objects remain to him unforgotten 
Is a soul deluded; 

He walks in fraud.’'^ 

Action to which his nature prompts a man, can be 
transmuted by careful training. Its repression is 
fraught with danger. A mere negative effort shakes 
the foundations of one's nature, and leads to its un¬ 
balanced expression. Sex impulse, for instance, can 
be sublimated into devotion; its stem suppression has 
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always led to disaster. Action, says Sri Krishna, is 
always superior to inaction.” 

If, therefore, action is my lot, what are the tasks 
to which I must bend myself? Or, rather, which tasks 
are innate and which alien? It is easy to say that 
certain tasks should be prescribed by my nature. But 
how am I to know whether I have a Brahmana, Ksha- 
triya, Vaishya, or Shudra nature? Or, whether the 
task which birth or circiunstances have placed in 
front of me is, or is not, my innate task. 

This search cannot be conducted by mere reasoning; 
for what is innate for me is a fact, to be found by seek¬ 
ing and by trial and error. In this search I am faced 
with two kinds of tasks: those which my birth group 
or circumstances prescribe, and those which I fancy 
are mine because my mind runs after them. But the 
latter sort of tasks are more likely to be will o’ the 
wisps, rather than innate. They may be the result of 
selfishness, or of an undisciplined mind. More often 
than not they are inspired by attachment, wrath or 
fear. 

The search for my innate task must therefore begin 
byH:he training of myself to perform the tasks prescrib¬ 
ed by my birth or circumstances. They will provide the 
crucible in which the innate tasks will be separated 
from others, the gold from the chaff. That is why 
at the beginning Sri Krishna invited Arjuna to fight, 
on the ground that it was the task of a bom Kshatriya. 
Everyone is born in some group that has predominant 
traits and prescribed duties. Every man must accept 
that task as his, till he discovers his characteristic 
task. Let him start with it. 

But accident may throw him into a different setting. 
A Shudra may find himself in the army. A Brahmana 
may find himself in commerce. How is he to find his 
characteristic task, his Svakarma? For him, again, 
the appropriate task is the one with which he is faced 
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at the moment. All tasks are tasks. None is higher, 
none lower. 

“Each one to his own task adhering 
Attains self-fulfilment. 

Listen, how the man who 
To his own task is devoted. 

Wins Perfection. 

The man wins Perfection 

When he worships with his own task. 

Him, from Whom creation streams forth 
And by Whom all this is pervaded.”" 

The nature of the task is immaterial. The spirit 
in which it is done is all that matters. As man deve¬ 
lops his innate task his Truth will stand manifested 
before him. 

Thuswise, the search for my task, and the mode of 
performing it, becomes one single act of consecrating 
all my energies to that which is before me. No task 
performed in a spirit of consecration is too humble 
for any man. 


Chapter n 

THE UNLINKED TASKS: NISHKAMA KARMA 

This consecration requires a long and arduous 
training in the course of which one has to discover 
one’s nature, task and truth and to evolve the dyna¬ 
mic unity without which Yoga is not possible. 

Yoga is a comprehensive process by which man 
ascends in the scale of life by the performance of 
acts which are the expression of a dsmamic personality 
based on the complete co-ordination of all his powers. 

This Yoga, as stated in an earlier chapter, has three 
aspects. 
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I. To rise superior to the Qualities, Purity, Energy 
and Darkness, by the strengthening of the control of 
buddhi, the Higher Perception;* 

n. To become steadfast in Yoga by developing 
dynamic unity 

III. To be perfect in Action.* 

I shall deal briefly with the first and most important 
step in this Yoga prescribed by the Gita, and the 
training necessary for perfecting it. 

The first step is to perform the task in hand, with¬ 
out concerning yourself with its results.* This aspect 
of Yoga is called Karma Yoga. The step, as laid down 
by Sri Krishna, in words, is simple. “Act, after sever¬ 
ing the contact”*—the contact between the task and 
its results. But it is the most difficult step to take. 
What it means is that when I perform my task, I 
must disconnect the action from its results. In other 
words I must concentrate all my attention on the per¬ 
formance of the task, to the exclusion of why I am 
doing it or what I hope to gain by it. 

The idea is expressed by apt words in the Gita. 

“Perform thy task; that’s but your right; 

The return it yields is not for thee. 

Do not be impelled by the fruits 

Thy task might bring to thee. 

And never, never attach thyself 

To shirking deeds. 

Do thy deed standing steadfast in Yoga: 

Detach thyself from its fruits, Dhananjaya. 

Be the same in success and in failure: 

This is called Poise. 

Vast is the gulf 

Betwixt the task performed in Yoga 

And the deed that’s done for lure of fruits. 
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Surrender thyself to the Perception High. 

Mean-hearted are they 

Who labour for gaining fruits. 

Attuned to high Perception 
A man sheds the thoughts of good and evil. 

Bend yourself to Yoga; 

Yoga is Perfection in Action, 

For the wise alone who in High Perception steadfast. 
Renouncing the fruits bom of deeds, 

Are freed from the bonds of birth and death, 

And gain the State which no imperfection knows. 
When thy High Perception 
Outgrows delusions’ tangled growth 
Then shalt thou stand unconcerned 
With what thou shalt hear and hast heard. 

When thy Perception stands unmoved 
Even by the clash of doctrines now confused, 

Then shall it remain unshaken 
In creative concentration. 

—And then, and then alone 
Shalt thou attain Yoga.”* 

In these few lines is summed up the whole Yoga— 
the whole course of discipline by which Arjuna can 
attain Him. “Do not be impelled by the fruits which 
the task may gain for thee”^—that is the first step. 
Sri Krishna has played this great message in varying 
tunes throughout the Gita. “Conduct thyself, severing 
the contact between the task and its fruits.”* Remain 
unattached.”® “Abandon the lure of the fruits of the 
action.”*® “Destroy the link.”** “Let every enterprise 
of thine be without desire or motive.”’® 

Severing the contact between the task and its results 
does not mean that the task is to be done thought¬ 
lessly or without a plan, or in a manner unrelated 
to its purpose. It means that while peiforming the 
prescribed task, the energies of the whole being must 
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be concentrated on performing it perfectly, uninflu¬ 
enced by the consideration of how the performance 
will pay. This is KaiTna Yoga, which releases a man 
from bondage, and makes easy an approach to Him. 

But how is this first and most difficult step in the 
ascent to be gained? What it requires is this. My 
attention as also every energy of my being must all 
the time be directed to the act and not to the motive 
or the return. If I do my task well, appropriate results 
will follow of themselves. 

But if, on the contrary, I think of the results 
which I shall achieve by that task, I shall grow 
attached to them. I shall hanker after them and 
the fear at the prospect of my losing them 
will make me tremble. Anxiety, impatience and rest¬ 
lessness will disturb my attention. The steady flow 
of creative concentration, without which enduring 
results are never achieved, will not be directed to 
the task. My mental energy will in consequence be 
dispersed. The will to die for my Truth—the source 
of all strength—will be fragmented. Unexpected re¬ 
sults will follow. Success or failure will bring in its 
wake the further tightening of the bonds—attachment, 
fear, anger. Perception will lose its detached outlook. 
Greater dissipation of energy will follow. This is 
aptly described by Sri Krishna: 

‘‘When a man dwells on sense objects 

Attachment springs up between him and them. 

Prom attachment is bom desire; 

From desire, wrath; 

From wrath, again, is bom delusion; 

From delusion, the confusion of memory. 

When memory is lost 

Perception fails; 

And when Perception is lost 

So is he.''^3 


$ 



Chapter III 

DISLINKING : PHALA TYAGA 

The great thing therefore is to destroy the link be¬ 
tween the task and its results or returns. “Destroy 
the link,” says Sri Krishna. What is this link? 

I am writing this. My immediate task is to write 
well. But I write carelessly and spell badly. The 
wrong word comes in place of the right one. Why? 
I have been badly educated, or I am in the habit of 
doing things in a slipshod way, or I am lazy by nature, 
or my mind wanders to other subjects. I am attached 
to habits—sloth, carelessness, or other interests. I 
am not concentrating on what I am writing; I am 
attached to things other than my task, and they make 
it imperfect. But if, when I write, my whole attention 
is concentrated on the task, these habits will be broken 
through. 

I once saw Mrs. Besant tearing a slip of paper, 
while addressing a meeting. She tore the piece of 
paper in four equal parts and placed the pieces on 
the table; a trivial, unconscious act, but how perfect! 
It was not done as an accident. This unconscious 
tearing was the result of habit acquired by concentrat¬ 
ing on the perfecting of that which we consider un¬ 
worthy of attention. 

Gandhiji wrote three lines in a letter; the words 
were legible, the spelling perfect, the sense clear; and 
the words touched the heart of the reader. Wtiy? 

In 1934 at 2 a.m. he was revising the constitution 
of the Congress which I had drafted under his instruc¬ 
tions. A question came up. Was the appropriate word 
“Session” or “Sessions”? He stopped revising. We 
discussed the word. He asked me to bring a dictionary 
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immediately, at this unearthly hour. Late as it 
was, I went for the dictionary. The proper word was 
found and used. The full searchlight of Gandhiji’s 
concentration was directed upon this httle task of 
using an appropriate word in one little sentence. That 
is perfection in action. 

Again, while I am writing this the thought occurs 
to me that my writing will not be appreciated by 
others, or will offend someone. The attachment to 
pubhc appreciation and the fear of its disfavour 
deflects my concentration. Immediately my attention 
is diverted from writing perfectly; that is from writing 
as an expression of what I feel or think, from the writ¬ 
ing which is but a devotee’s offering to Him. I WTite 
so as to please my possible reader and the content is 
dictated by my attachment or fear. I am not perform¬ 
ing my task so as to serve my Truth at all costs. 

I am conducting a case. I am trying to make my 
conduct of it as good as my ability and training allow. 
But I also think of other things. I am not sufficiently 
paid, or being well paid, I have to exert my utmost. 
I must secure the good-will of the judge. If I fail, 
my Ghent will be ruined. Perhaps my reputation will 
suffer. My ©pponent has made rude remarks about 
me and I want to teach him a lesson in my turn. I 
am performing my task no doubt, but my creative 
energy is being dissipated by attachment, fear and 
anger. The motive and its fruit are making my dyna¬ 
mic imity “many-branched”. 

But suppose I train myself to concentrate on 
my task to the utter exclusion of attachment, fear 
and wrath, then all my energies will be directed to 
obtaining justice for my chent, to finding the truth to 
proving the truth, and presenting it as a thing of 
perfection. My advocacy will then glow with creative 
power. My detachment will bring Higher Perception 
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to my aid. I shall no longer be a hireling of causes, 
but a Karma Yogi, whose tnith is to perform the task 
of sifting and presenting truth and vindicating justice 
in social relations. 

t 

In all walks of life a man, in order to reach Perfec¬ 
tion, must consciously or unconsciously follow the 
path of Karma Yoga. In the beginning, for instance, 
a young lawyer works to please the solicitor or client 
and to keep the pot boiling. He is attached only to 
the fruits of action. In the second stage, the fruits 
become less sordid. They take the shape of an ambi¬ 
tion to excel his colleagues, establish a record, or gain 
a wider reputation. But in the meantime if he has 
risen superior to ordinary men, attachment to these 
“fruits” will grow less. To do the case in hand as 
thoroughly as he can, will be his only urge. 

In 1920, I was briefed for the Bombay Presidency 
Association to go to Lahore and lead evidence before 
the Hunter Committee in the Jallianwala Bagh inquiry. 
I was going to be paid a fee which I thought less than 
my due. I felt that long absence from Bombay would 
ruin my practice. The zest for the work was diluted 
by my mental attitude towards the fee. The results 
flowing from my task oppressed me. 

Now sometimes I conduct cases when public duty 
enjoins. In such tasks the dominant urge is to dis¬ 
charge the duty, to vindicate justice, to secure the 
freedom of the innocent. Then I make every attempt 
to concentrate my little skill in the matter in hand, 
irrespective of personal consequences. 

Take a still higher case. A Haldane or a Macnaghten 
of the Privy Council dispenses justice. He is undis¬ 
tracted by the considerations of the consequences, 
either to him or to others, that might flow from his 
conclusions. For him there is only the task of doing 
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justice. In performing this task, no attachment, no 
fear and no wrath serve to distract him. 

A lawyer can rise still higher. To a Vijyaneshvara 
or a Yajyavalkya sitting under a banyan tree, un¬ 
affected by any extraneous influence, law becomes 
Dharma, a divinely appointed adjustment of human 
relations to be propounded for its own sake. You 
hai^e here an illustration of Karma Yoga as lofty as you 
can get it. 

Another instance of the unconscious process of pro¬ 
gressively weakening the contact between the task 
and its fruits will illustrate the point still more effec¬ 
tively. A man joins the Share Bazar. He wants to 
make money; he is afraid of losing it; he wants to 
outstrip his colleagues. His operations are distracted 
by a consideration of the results. 

Then he rises higher. Success has brought money, 
and he is no longer afraid of his colleagues. He 
acquires a kind of superior perception which can trace 
the working of monetary influences more dispassion¬ 
ately. By its light, his operations are effective, unerring 
and so nearer perfection. 

But suppose the improbable happened and he gave 
up the lure of money and the fear of loss. His atten¬ 
tion would then be directed to the operations much 
more unerringly. He would be perfect in his task. The 
lure of fruits would have gone; would no longer dis¬ 
tract him. 

These every-day illustrations will make it clear that 
it is impossible to disconnect the task from its fruits 
till the bonds of attachment, fear and wrath are weak¬ 
ened. There are those who, trained by experience or 
gifted by nature with a soul and Higher Perception, 
might come to attain a limited form of Karma Yoga 
by unconscious development. But the aim of the 
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Gila is to transmute the whole content of one’s nature 
by an intensive and purposive training, and to break 
the link between the performance of the task and its 
possible consequences to the worker. 

The link is thus described by Sri Krishna: 
‘'Between the senses and their objects 
Swing the link of lure and hate. 

None should be swayed by these, 

They are the foes that bar the way. 

Better, better far 

One’s own task, however graceless, 

Than an alien task, though well performed, 

Better death in doing one’s deed; 

Another’s task is fraught with fear.”^ 

Developing the same idea, Sri Krishna replies to 
Arjuna’s question as to who prevents man’s actions 
from being perfect: 

“It is desire, it is wrath, 

The child of Energy! 

This all devouring root of Sin! 

Know it well; it’s the foe. 

This perennial foe of the wise 
Which shapes forth as desire, 

This fire, insatiate, enwraps all wisdom. 

This foe has to be vanquished, 

Oh, best of Bharata’s race. 

With sense organs and the rest controlled 
Cast out this sin-filled monster 
Who kills all knowledge 
Acquired from teachers and experience. 

Know Him that beyond High Perception stands. 
Poise thyself on Self alone, 

Slay, thou, Oh Arjuna, 

This dire foe, so hard to reach 
Who changes forms at will.”^ 

The links which bind the task to the results have 
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been described again and again in varying terms and 
in different settings throughout the Gila. But in the 
ultimate analysis they are stated to be ra^a, attach¬ 
ment, bhaya, fear, dvesha or krodha^ hate or wrath. 
The man who cuts these links is repeatedly described 
as ‘'Vitara^abhayakrodha’^ “devoid of attachment, fear 
and anger.” He is “The man with perception unattach¬ 
ed”; “Devoid of fear”; “Hating none”; “Attached to 
all beings.” 

Often in the Gita the word kama is used to include 
both wrath and fear, for they are aggressive aspects 
of an underlying want. In the verses cited above, 
kama and krodha are dealt with as one foe. Being 
devoid of kama necessarily carries with it absence of 
fear. Vaira^ya, translated as dispassion, implies con¬ 
quest over all the three bonds. It is a state of mastery 
which results from all desire for sensual and super- 
sensual objects having lost its urge. This high stage 
of self-discipline need not be considered here. 

These three links of attachment, fear and wrath, 
roughly correspond with the primary wants in human 
nature as described by modem psychologists. 

Raga would include the primary wants like the need 
for comfort and the sense of security; the need 
for being noticed, admired or liked; the need of 
attracting, pleasing and mating with the opposite sex; 
the need for looking after and protecting someone 
weaker than ourselves; the need of being like others 
in our herd; the need of catching and capturing some¬ 
thing or some one; the urge of finding out, knowing, 
and understanding things; the need for returning to 
familiar people, places and conditions and the need for 
enjoying the company and fellow-feeling of others of 
one’s kind. 

There are other primary wants which may be classi¬ 
fied under bhaya or fear. These are the need to 
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escape; to propitiate anyone who has the power to 
injure; to ingratiate oneself; and to protect against 
the loss of any possession. 

The primary wants which would fall under the 
heading “hate” or “wrath”, would be the primary need 
to hurt and injure ; to overcome, dominate and feel 
superior. 

But in essence they are all wants, kama. Self-disci¬ 
pline, which leads to Yoga, implies that the pull of 
these wants should be converted into a different kind 
of dynamic power by over-hauling the whole content 
of one’s being. 


Chapter IV 

ENDURANCE : TITIKSHA 

A well-planned effort to weaken the bonds of attach¬ 
ment, fear and wrath is essential before the link be¬ 
tween the task and its fruits can be broken. This 
process, as already stated, can be dealt with under 
three heads: 

Firstly, the attenuation of the bonds of attachment, 
fear and anger.' 

Secondly, the fusion of all powers into dynamic 
unity, enabling a man to concentrate the whole of his 
being on any given point.^ 

Thirdly, the transmuting of the drag of kama into 
a purer link.’ 

These are not distinct processes. They are inter¬ 
woven and are integral parts of the same course. 
These three heads of preliminary training are (a) 
Tiiiksha* Endurance, (b) Dhyana,^ Concentration and 
(c) Ishvarapranidhana,^ Dedication to God. 

Endurance weakens the centrifugal forces of raga, 
bhaya and krodha, which draw away the mind from 
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the task. Concentration gathers the centripetal forces, 
the innate forces of the svahhava into a one-pointed 
centre throbbing with creative energy. Dedication 
converts the link between the task and its fruits into 
a bond which provides a powerful urge to action with¬ 
out attracting weakness. 

Endurance, titiksha, is the most valuable part of 
the training, and by various exhortations Sri Krishna 
asks Arjuna to develop it. In two short verses he 
siuns up the lesson. 

“The contacts with the world of sense 
Bring the feelings of cold and heat, Kaunteya; 

And also pain and pleasure. 

They come, they go 
They never remain for long. 

Endure them. Oh Bharata! 

He whom these disturb not 

He to whom pleasure and pain are alike 

He who stands unshaken, Oh! Best of men! 

He alone overcomes death.”' 

Endurance is to suffer all misery cheerfully'* not to 
seek its remedy, and to shed all its accompanying 
anxiety and grief. 

All these passing sense-contacts are lumped together 
under the heading drandva, “pairs” such as pain and 
pleasure, heat and cold, respect and indignity, success 
and failure, praise and censure. The object of endur¬ 
ance is to rise above the “pairs”, and to attain the 
state of being rdrdvandva, “Non-duality”, “to be freed 
from the bonds of duality.”® “The lure of pairs brings 
bewilderment to men” it is stated. “Action does not 
enslave the man who has transcended the pairs. That 
man alone attains the Poise who looks upon success 
and failure with equanimity. 

But how is endurance— titiksha —^to be acquired? 
One of the ways followed by the Indian sadhu is to 
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go through a rigorous course of physical endurance 
in order to dull the edge of bodily sensitiveness. There 
are those who stand in cold water in winter, or in the 
blazing sun in summer; others again who lie on the 
ground or a bed of spikes; those who eat raw food 
or ordinarily uneatable things; or those who fast or 
go sleepless. Up to a point, physical endurance is an 
essential equipment, for it is the first lesson in titiksfia. 
Real tiiiksha. Endurance, is mental; it must result 
in Poise, samairam.. It is not merely a hardening of 
physical susceptibilities. 

I once saw a fakir in the Criminal Sessions. For 
years he had lived on the verandah of a shrine, 
almost naked in sun and rain, eating what was given 
him. He had given up possessions and he prayed 
to God and the Prophet of Islam day and night. But 
he had killed some small children who had jeered at 
him! Most of the sadhus who acquire physical in¬ 
sensibility by life-long effort, by no means overcome 
the “pairs”. 

I once tried this physical aspect of tiiiksha. I mis¬ 
took it for tapascharya. In winter, I went with only 
minimum wear; in summer, I slept under a blanket. 
I gave up sugar, salt and spices. When suffering from 
an acute attack of appendicitis, I went on repeating 
the verse quoted above and suppressed all expressions 
of pain. Experience however taught me that mere 
suppression of the outward manifestation of pain is 
not Endurance; neither is it the giving up of comforts 
or tasty food. These practices strengthen the will, 
but only to a limited extent. They train the mind to 
detach itself from some of the “pairs”, but not to 
attain non-duality. Freedom from the “pairs” is a 
mental attitude, not physical insensitiveness. The 
mind which is in bondage to the pairs, has to be en¬ 
franchised. 
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The training for physical endurance is a stage of 
preparation. But there is a well-recognizable limit 
beyond which it ceases to be training and becomes self- 
torture, the kind of discipline which the Dark natures 
love. 

“The men who take to penance dire 
Which the Scriptures never enjoin, 

Inspired by arrogance and pride, 

Filled with desire and passion, 

These witless fools 

Torment the organs within their frame 
And also Me 

Who in its core is enshrined; 

Know them, for certain 

To be the men of devilish resolves.”'^ 

The Gita abhors the tortimes of the body. 

“Yoga is not for the glutton 
Nor for the man who fasts; 

Nor for him who sleeps o’ermuch; 

Nor even for him who sleepless stays. 

But he that stands balanced 
In food and the joys of life 
And in all the things he does; 

Whose will stands poised 
For him alone Yoga becomes 
The vanquisher of all misery.”^’ 

“Poised in food and joy and in all the things he does” 
—indicates the limit as well as the object of a proper 
training for Endurance. When physical endurance 
disturbs the poise, it is self-torture. What has to be 
aimed at throughout the drill, is Poise, not physical 
insensibility. This Poise can only be gained in one 
way: when one is passing through the influence of the 
pairs, the mind must be switched on to a mental pic¬ 
ture of “the self” which is eternal and unchangeable. 



Chapter V 

REPETITION, THE SOURCE OF CREATIVE 
EFFORT: JAPAYAJNA 

Physical endurance is only a preparatory lesson 
for the acquirement of the habit of linking up the 
mind with such a mental picture. I learnt this lesson 
in a curious way. In my youth, I tried to suppress my 
writhings under an attack of appendicitis and braved 
a cold bath during heavy Bombay downpours. Every 
time I did these things I found that in fact I was not 
making myself insensible to the pairs. What I was 
doing was to detach my mind from the fear or pain 
involved, and to tie it up for the moment to a peg. 
This peg was an attitude created by the incessant 
repetition of the verse, 

‘The contacts with the world of sense 

Bring the feelings of heat and cold, Kaunteya! 

And also pain and pleasure. 

They never remain for long, 

Endure them, Oh Bharatal'’^ 

This constant repetition became a mandate. As a 
result my imagination conjured up my “self” for the 
time being as above pleasure and pain. 

I had another experience which showed the way. 
I had learnt hundreds of songs by heart. I found that 
when I sang an appropriate song with feeling, I could 
temporarily produce the corresponding state of mind, 
whether it was of despair, love, anger or dispassion. 
This let me into the secret of japa, 

I realised that the low and monotonous repetition 
of a formula, (which japa means) accompamed by 
responsive feeling, is one of the most effective 
agencies for creating the requisite mental attitude. 
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Then I understood what Patanjali means when he says, 
“Japa is to repeat the sacred syllable while intently 
meditating on its meaning. By this alone the inner 
consciousness is aroused and the obstacles removed.”* 
And Sri Krishna places it as the highest of sacrifices. 
“Of sacrifices, I am the japa Sacrifice.”^ 

In its arrogance, the modern mind, laughs at this 
habit of repeating formulas in a low monotone. To 
it, this is nonsense. But even the rudimentary prac¬ 
tices of modern auto-suggestionists have had to fall 
back upon it. All modern mind-healers have resorted 
to japa in one form or another. Mesmer chanted for¬ 
mulas and got them repeated when curing diseases 
by animal magnetism. The hypnotist makes use of 
it. In this very century Dr. Coue has cured hundreds 
of patients by giving them a thread containing twenty- 
one knots and asking them to go on repeating with 
every knot the phrase, “I am in every way and every 
day getting better and better.” 

The mind cannot be choked off. Its responsiveness 
to sense contacts cannot be cut off as easily as snap¬ 
ping a telegraph wire. Its activities cannot be stopped; 
they can only be transmuted into something different 
by a creative effort. I cannot destroy my mental 
attitude towards pleasure and pain; I can only con¬ 
vert it into an attitude of Poise which views the “pairs” 
with unconcern. 

Creating an attitude of mind by purposive effort is 
a very delicate operation; but much more difficult and 
delicate is it to create the mental attitude of being 
devoid of the “pairs”. It cannot be done by an effort 
of the will alone. Often, when the will puts great 
pressure upon the mind, it becomes more rebellious. 

In all activities of the mind the most potent creative 
force is imagination. I could not write novels, create 
characters, and situations and invest them with life 
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unless my imagination, by its intense creative effoi% 
bodied them forth and made them living. Even ex¬ 
ternal creations cannot be brought into existence 
without such an effort. Before a world-conquering 
Germany could be created, a Bismarck, a Kaiser and 
a Hitler, were obliged to release terrific impulses of 
creative imagination. A great upheaval like the “Quit 
India” movement, which released torrents of faith and 
enthusiasm was the product of Gandhiji’s imagination. 
His highly trained creative concentration which made 
of it such a flaming and vivid movement, had in the 
first place animated him. This creation, by its vivid¬ 
ness, inflamed the imagination of millions, who prom¬ 
ptly began to externalise it. 

In the case of Endurance, it is the creative imagina¬ 
tion which must convert the mind afflicted by the 
“pairs” into a mind which stands above them. This 
transmutation cannot be brought about by an effort 
of the will alone. For, whenever imagination and the 
will conflict, imagination succeeds and the will fails. 
This is a fundamental law. 

There is a great occasion, and I have to deliver an 
important speech. I prepare the speech in earnest; 
I try to anticipate its reception; and I invariably fail. 
On another occasion, the atmosphere is tense. My 
imagination is active. I open my mouth and make a 
good speech. Why is there this difference? 

I try to write a fine chapter. I read similar fine 
passages; I bring together images; I rewrite sentences. 
I want to outstrip myself. Invariably the result is 
something poor. But next time I am carried away 
by a situation. My imagination is pregnant with vivid 
images and what I write is better than I wo;ild have 
believed possible. 

In all cases of failure when I have prepared myself, 
my will has exerted itself for an exceptional perform- 
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ance, but my imagination has had before it the picture 
of my being inadequate to achieve my object The 
imagination obsessed by fear refuses to play up to 
the will. And in the conflict between my imagination 
and my will, my will goes under. 


Chapter VI 

CREATIVE POWER ; SAMYAMA 

The law of creative power may thus be formulated. 

(1) Imagination is the vehicle of creative power. 

(2) When imagination comes into conflict with the 
will, the will is ineffective. 

(3) The will achieves the object only when the imagi¬ 
nation lends its creative power, but not otherwise. 

(4) If the imagination can conjure up the object with 
vivid intensity the will will easily succeed in 
achieving the object. The two next steps are a 
little difficult to understand, but are the logical 
outcome of these steps. 

(5) If a highly trained imagination can visualise an 
object or achievement with incandescent inten¬ 
sity, the whole being of the man becomes fused 
into dynamic unity, and if his will is concentrated 
on the one point of that object or achievement, 
it will be accomplished. 

(6) If a man can maintain dynamic unity all the time, 
whatever his one-pointed will is directed on will 
be accomplished. 

I win not enter into the why and wherefore of this 
law. The modem psychologists may attribute the 
result to the working of the subconscious mind; the 
devout may attribute it to God; the student of Yoga 
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may attribute it to its mystic powers. The law is 
universal in its application to all purposive effort at 
creation, whether the creation is of a mental attitude, 
a poem, a picture or any external fact. Following 
this law, if I create and maintain a mental picture of 
myself as being devoid of the “pairs”, I shall in fact 
rise superior to them. 

But this is more easily said than done. Imagination 
is no man’s servitor. In the first place it is an unruly 
element. It obeys none of the orders of the will. It 
can be cajoled into responsiveness; it cannot be coer¬ 
ced. Reason is also its foe. Imagination will respond 
only if its own laws are observed. If a mental picture 
is sought to be raised by incessant and enthusiastic 
mental effort, it will soon begin to be vivid and living. 

Will can only make an effort, it cannot make it 
enthusiastic. The element of enthusiasm is contri¬ 
buted by faith; the unshakeable belief that the object 
which has to be created, already exists. It is odd, 
but there it is. Faith is that belief which brooks no 
logic and feels no doubt. And the deepest of faiths 
is in the thing which you know exists. Therefore, if 
you believe in a thing it will come to be created. 

]apu alone creates this conviction. The low mono¬ 
tonous repetition of words that the desired result al¬ 
ready exists, that creation is an accomplished fact, 
will bring the faith that it does exist and bestir the 
imagination to creative effort. 

Dr. Coue’s japa is not “I want to be better”. It is 
“I am. better”. The Vaishnavite japa is “Sri Krishna 
is my resort”,’ not “I want to resort to Him!” The 
sanyasi’s japa is “I am Brahma,”’’ not “I want to be 
Brahma”. 

“The Charkha is Swarajya”, “Constructive work is 
Swarajya”, “The war is won”, “We are free”, are collec¬ 
tive japas popularised by men who have come by con- 
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stant repetition to believe the statements to be true. 
These slogans create faith, stimulate creative imagi^ 
nation and achieve results. 

The difference between a formula expressing a wish 
and stating an accomplished fact is fundamental. A 
wish strengthens attachment for the object and the 
fear of its not being achieved and hatred for every¬ 
thing which interferes with the wish. On the other 
hand, the assertion of a fact made again and again, 
stills the distractions, inflames the imagination and 
calls up its creative power. It conjures up the picture 
of the object, makes it vivid, intense, living; it mobi¬ 
lises all the latent powers of the personality and 
marshals them behind the object. What is thus 
intensely pictured becomes a creation. 

This can be tried in small matters of daily life. When 
you are despondent, sing a spirited song and the mood 
will disappear. When you want to develop a loving 
mood, sing a love song softly to yourself again and 
again and the mood will come. Again and again I 
have tried japa for conquering nervousness, for 
controlling small weaknesses, for tiding over difficul¬ 
ties. And every time it has paid me; it has left me 
stronger than before. How often when attacked by 
biting critics has my strength been retrieved by the 
incessant japa of the phrase “the same to censure and 
to praise?'' How often has the repetition of the phrase 
“bereft of attachment, fear or wrath," rescued me 
from fear or anger or lure of things? 


9 



Chapter VII 

SACRED RECITAL : SWADHYAYA 

The process of creation takes the following shape: 

(1) If the words asserting that a thing is already 
accomplished, are softly and incessantly repeated the 
imagination will raise the picture of the perfected 
thing, 

(2) The more incessantly the picture is viewed, the 
more vivid will it be. 

(3) If the vivid picture is retained before the mind 
for a long time and repeatedly, it will tend to become 
a confirmed mental attitude, leading to an objective 
creation. 

This process is not of the conscious mind. The 
faculty of reasoning must therefore be lulled to rest 
before the imagination will respond to japa. This can 
be done by incessant repetition while the body is 
kept motionless, when there is twilight, or when one 
is half asleep. Reasoning rightly or wrongly, sleep 
and memory must be lulled to rest. 

The only way to stimulate the creative power of 
the imagination is japa: there is no other. The adver¬ 
tisers and the political propagandists know the way, 
but not the law underlying it. The real sadhu knows 
it; ceaseless repetition of ‘T am Brahma” leads him 
to be merged in the Infinite. The constant repeti¬ 
tion from mouth to mouth that India is a nation, 
makips it a reality. 

If, therefore, I want to rise superior to the ‘‘pairs”, 
I must go on repeating that I am above the ‘‘pairs”. 
It must not be a mechanical, parrot-like repetition; the 
words must be accompanied by a mental effort to 
induce the necessary picture. The mind will then 
slowly be switched on to “self” which is devoid of the 
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“pairs”. Then the Higher Perception will assume con¬ 
trol and the necessary mental attitude will be created. 

But this japa has a tendency to grow tiresome. Once 
that happens, faith vanishes, the words fall listlessly 
and the necessary mental effort to visualise the object 
collapses. The imagination then refuses to be stirred 
to creative effort. The higher Perception will not 
take charge. That is why it is necessary that one 
must devote oneself to the Sacred Recital, which is 
a necessary supplement of japa. 

In the course of this training the whole of my mental 
make-up must be transmuted. This mental alchemy 
requires many ingredients. Japa has to be performed 
ceaselessly and with faith. My imagination has to 
be saturated with new impulses in order to induce it 
to put forward its best creative effort. My mind, 
therefore, has to be maintained in an atmosphere of 
unwavering inspiration. 

This can only be done by constant daily recitation 
of some work which the aspirant holds dear. Whether 
it is the Vedas or the Gita, the Mahabharata or Ramayana, 
the Dhammapada or the Cum Grantha Sahib, the Bible 
or the Koran, makes no difference; it must be a work 
which takes a man out of his sordid self. He must 
anchor himself to one book; not read but recite it; 
and recite it so regularly that the mental fibres come 
to be remade out of the stuff which it provides. Modem 
education haa taught us to read a book, not to make 
it our own. Sacred Recital means the reading of a 
book aloud in a low voice again and again, till its 
words, phrases and outlook, saturate your mind and 
reintegrate it with a fresh outlook. A work that 
produces this re-integration is a scripture. 

Centuries have found in the Gita the quintessence 
of all scriptures. What is not in it is in no other 
scripture. “Gita must be well recited. What is the 
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use of other scriptures ?”* says a well-known verse. 

I have seen how Gandhiji grounded himself on the 
Gila. I have seen men and women reciting it each in his 
or her own way, and growing higher than they were. 
Its thousand scintillating phrases about severing the 
task from the fruit, about rising superior to the 
dvandvas and the gunas, the pairs and the qualities, about 
getting rid of attachment, fear and wrath, about per¬ 
forming one’s task at all costs, about surrendering 
oneself to Him, of being “Me-minded”, get into the very 
marrow of one’s being. They serve a hundred pur¬ 
poses. They keep an eternal watch over one. They 
spring up miraculously from the depth of one’s sub- 
consciousness while waking or asleep, to strengthen, 
to inspire, to elevate and to swing a bridge between 
one’s earthly self and the Divine voice that speaks 
in immortal accents. 

Often I indulge in what I call the wash. I 
recite it for a number of days over and over again, 
doing nothing else. I gorge myself with it. At the 
end, I feel a new man; I find my mind re-integrated; 
old problems assume new shapes; weak as I am, I feel 
that I have gained another little grain of strength. 

The recital of the Gita, day after day, will produce 
faith and enthusiasm; faith that I am on the right 
path, enthusiasm to translate its message into action. 
It will strengthen the Higher Perception and give it 
greater control. It will also bring to japa a new mean¬ 
ing and inspiration. 

As I stated before, there is a thin line which divides 
the training for Endurance from self-torture. When 
exhilaration, which must accompany the training, dis¬ 
appears, the limit is reached. This is implied in the 
dicttun that all proper effort for Yoga must be 
accompanied by “welcoming zeal”. Absent-minded¬ 
ness, tedium, exhaustion, or a sense of disappointment 
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or frustration, will make the effort unsuccessful. 

The mind must therefore be kept in a cheerful mood. 
That also requires training. While in contact with 
the world, all except certain moods must be avoided. 
“The mind”, says Patanjali, the Master, “remains 
cheerful when it maintains an attitude of friendliness 
towards other’s happiness; of compassion towards 
their misery; of joy at good deeds; of indifference 
towards wicked deeds.There are no other cate¬ 
gories of external social impacts which evoke reaction 
in a man. Ordinarily, we grow jealous at others’ 
happiness; gloat over others’ misery, or are indifferent 
to it. We envy or decry others’ good deeds and grow 
angry or malicious at others’ wickedness. If cheerful¬ 
ness or serenity, chitta prasadanam, has to be cultivated, 
I have found that there is nothing like the remedy 
which the greatest authority has prescribed. 

Sri Krishna himself says it in more emphatic words: 

“Phirged of lust and hate 

With all his powers by his Self controlled 

Whoever pursues objects with sense 

He, his self mastered 

Attains serenity of mind. 

For him, when serene. 

All pain has come to an end. 

Of him, whose mind is serene 
Perception comes to steadfastness.”’ 

When a man is unperturbed in misery and unexcited 
in happiness, he has transcended the “pairs”, dvandvas. 
Then the buddhi, the Higher Perception, grows in 
strength and assumes the control of attachment, wrath 
and fear. ’Then he is “imited with the Higher Percep¬ 
tion, is standing in strength, firmly poised. The 
centrifugal forces which draw him away from the 
task are weakened and the task tends to become 
perfect. 



Chapter VTH 

ATTENTIVENESS AND CONCENTRATION : 

DHARANA AND DHYAN 

Dhyana, concentration, is the most essential part of 
Yoga. It is the first step in the attainment of dynamic 
unity. No accomplishment whatsoever, either in brick- 
laying, bridge playing, or in Yoga, is possible without 
the training of the attention. The training that we 
receive in school and college life is only intended to 
give the mind greater power of focussing the attention 
on the thing in hand. In school and college we train 
our attention in order to secure passes and prizes. In 
life we do the same to gain success or money. But 
this training is unconscious in form, and impelled by 
the fruits of the action. 

Dhyanu is a purposive training of attention, yielding 
better results. If the attention is highly trained by 
this method, achievement will follow almost in the 
moment of creative concentration. A child^s mind 
discloses attention in its fitful, wavering, elementary 
stage. It flits from one thing to another, from play 
to flower, to food, to lesson, from lesson to puttihg 
his tongue out at his companion. 

The adult mind has learnt a few lessons in training 
the attention, and can concentrate, though weakly. I 
am writing; I hear the bell for the breakfast; the 
mind goes to the watch; it is 9 a.m. Yes, the servant 
will come with hot water; I write on; but yes, I have 
to write letters. I come back again to writing. This 
is how my mind worked in the last minute. 

Arjuna realises this difficulty at the outset: 

“This Yoga which Thou teacheth O Madhusudana! 

Attainable, as Thou sayest, by Poise alone 
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Has no firm basis at all. 

For, the mind is fickle. 

O, Krishna! the Mind is restless, 

Riotous, violent, stubborn. 

To control it, to me seems hard. 

Hard as holding back the wind.”* 

The Lord then says: 

“Oh Mighty armed! No doubt 
The mind is restless, hard to hold. 

But Kunti’s son! it can be curbed 
By constant effort ceaselessly pursued 
And the shedding of all attachment 
For, the man whose mind is unmastered. 

Yoga is hard to win; 

While it can be achieved by one who strives 
Keeping control over his self 
And following the approved way.”- 

The way is to train the mind through three stages. 

(1) Dhararia, Attentiveness, when the attention is 
directed to and held on the object.^ 

(2) Dhyana, Concentration, when the mind grasps 
the object to the exclusion of everything else.'* 

(3) Samadhi, Creative Concentration, when the 
mind is completely absorbed in the object, losing all 
sense of its being the perceiving agent.® At this stage 
of absorption, the whole being attains dynamic imity. 

These three stages are distinct, both in intensity 
as well as in the quality of the concentrative power. I 
am writing; my attention is rivetted on the paper; I 
see the hand-writing. My thought, or narrative is 
being shaped into words which I weigh, select or 
reject; I correct the grammar and the syntax as I 
write. But I see that 'the breeze is blowing; the curtain 
on my door is fluttering. Someone is ordering the 
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ponies outside. I hear the river She!ihnaf!;a rolling by 
noisily. Some one is ascending the stairs. And still 
I go on writing. This is Dharana, Attentiveness. 

But there is a more intensive stage of my attention. 
I am deeply engrossed in writing. I see nothing, hear 
nothing. I lose count of time. I pour myself out on 
paper. I have no eye for grammar and syntax. I, 
the writer, and what I am writing, alone occupy my 
mind. The concentration has increased in intensity. 
Its quality has changed, for it is no longer a matter of 
effort, but a direct, unwavering contact. The object 
has assumed a vivid, flowing form, and all my powers 
have become co-ordinated in visualising it. Not only 
the power of my intellect, but of my imagination, is 
now focussed on the object, giving it a new relation 
and a new significance. 

But I come to the most stirring part of my story. 
I am working at it for hours. The climax arrives. 
Mriga’^^—the lost woman—is facing her paramour, 
her master—in bold defiance. She claims to have 
been adopted into the family of the mighty Bhrigus. 
She refuses to be touched by her old lover unless he 
marries her. Her breast heaves with new-found pride. 
A thrill of purity surges in her veins—, purity which 
contact with Parashuram whom she thinks divine 
has given her. In search of purity she defies her lover; 
he tries to embrace her; she kills herself. My breath 
comes fast. I am filled with pride. I experience the 
defiant purity of a fresh redemption. I feel the glow 
of having been purified, blessed by God himself. Tears 
run down my cheeks. My pen runs on—defying gram¬ 
mar, punctuation—^alive with the passion which storms 
in Mriga's heart. Words are scrawled over the paper 
expressing hot, passionate words tom out of Mriga's 

♦One of the characters which I was describing in my novel, 
about the same time that I was writing this chapter. 
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heart into which my mind has been transmuted. 

There is no “I" writing about Mriga, an imaginary 
character. She is a creation bom of my whole being, 
my emotions, my experience, my expressiveness; my 
lifelong longings of defiance and of purity have all gone 
into the bodying forth of this woman. Mriga rises 
from my sentences, a living, breathing creature— 
proud, defiant, finding purity in self-destruction. At 
that point when I am no longer conscious of myself 
I receive a spark of creativeness; my concentration 
becomes creative. 


Chapter IX 

CREATIVE CONCENTRATION : SAMADHI 

Samadhi is not the hocus-pocus of the self-styled 
Yogi and his credulous pupil. It is the only power 
which can create. 

Gandhiji seeks an instrument for the uplift of the 
Indian masses. He thinks; he prays; he spends sleep¬ 
less nights. Suddenly a wheel appears before him. 
The wheel, the wheel—^that is the redemption. God 
has sent him the instrument. It sets his imagination 
on fire. He concentrates on it. Creative energy is 
released. He thinks of it, dreams of it, speaks of it. 
Charkha is Swarajya. “Spin and win Swarajya” he 
says. Day after day, year after year, he turns the 
spinning wheel and preaches its gospel. His mind 
has years of training in creative concentration. He 
creates faith and enthusiasm. The sparks of his 
creative imagination light the imagination of thous¬ 
ands. The antediluvian Charkha emerges as a fresh 
creation. Men and women, highly intellectual and 
cultured, see their salvation in it A nation plants it 
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in its banner of victory. It becomes the symbol of 
patriotism, sacrifice, freedom. Why? Only because 
one great mind so intensely visualised it through a 
highly trained creative concentration, that external 
accomplishment followed as a matter of course. 

Two more instances will serve to illustrate the cre¬ 
ative process. A corporal in a German Army, whose 
hobby is painting, concentrates on the plight of 
Germany. The Treaty of Versailles has broken Ger¬ 
many; it must rise again. He thinks, he dreams, he 
talks of a Germany which is the master of the world. 
It takes shape in his imagination; the picture becomes 
vivid, pulsating with terrific impulses. He gathers 
friends, followers, forces. He becomes the symbol 
of his nation. All his energies become fused in a 
dynamic unity. He comes to believe himself an instru¬ 
ment of God. He wills, and the powerful, strong, all- 
dominating Germany of Hitler is created and becomes 
an unheard of menace to the world’s security. 

This is not a story of a Ravana from the Epics; 
it is a modem feat which ended but yesterday. No¬ 
thing great or enduring is accomplished without it. 

Creative concentration is not necessarily an instru¬ 
ment of spiritual power. For it never leaves enduring 
results behind if it is not inspired by the urge of the 
spirit which expresses through fundamental aspiration 
for joy, beauty, love of freedom or power which has 
no taint of attachment, fear and wrath. 

Another instance. An obscure son of a Brahmana 
priest, barely nineteen, uncouth and unlearned, wants 
to see the Mother whom he worships. He meditates, 
he pines, he fasts, he sheds tears. “Another day is 
gone in vain. Mother, and I have not seen Thee,” he 
cries. “Art Thou true. Mother?” He suffers un¬ 
speakable anguish. He says “I feel as if my heart 
were being squeezed like a towel.” He feels restless. 
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He cannot bear being separated from Her. Life, with¬ 
out Her, has no meaning for him. He is not merely 
having a half an hour’s samadhi; every hour, waking 
and sleeping, is creative concentration for him. Sud¬ 
denly he sees the sword hanging in the Mother’s 
temple. Like a madman he jumps up and seizes it.* 
All his powers are fused into a poignant, breathless 
anguish to see the Mother. The screen which sepa¬ 
rated the mind from the Reality is tom. The Mother 
stands before him. 

But he is still not happy. He lives like Hanuman, 
eating nuts, climbing trees. He sees the Mother as 
Sita. He wants a teacher; a female adept comes in 
search of him. 

His creative concentration has attained a power 
when whatever he pines for is at once realised. 

He again pines for Sri Krishna. He dresses like 
Radha and lives like her and Sri Krishna appears 
before him. 

His creative concentration was one swift-flowing, 
over-mastering torrent which swallowed up his mind, 
self, his attachment, fear and wrath and unveiled 
before him the Reality which transcends the senses. 

A man steeped in Westernism will naturally attri¬ 
bute these experiences to a diseased , imagination, 
pampered by faith, fast and emotional excitement. 
Assuming it was, what then? Why call it “diseased 
imagination?” Why not call it the release of supra- 
sensory creative power which comes from God? The 
results in any case have been wonderfully creative. 

He talks, this illiterate Brahmana, this Rama- 
krishna, and his words have the penetrating insight 
of a Buddha, a Socrates, a Christ. Whoever reads 
them is lifted by faith up to the stars. 

He wanted pupils to teach the world what he knew. 
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He pined for them. “The thought that another day 
liad gone and they had not come oppressed me. When 
during the evening service the temple rang with the 
sound of bells and conchshells, I would climb to the 
roof of the building in the garden, and, writhing in 
anguish of heart, cry at the top of my voice ‘Come 
my boys. Oh, where are you? I cannot bear to live 
without you.’ 

This was in 1879 in the West-bewitched Bengal of 
Keshub Chander Sen who founded a New Dispensation 
inspired by Christianity. This obscure Brahmana’s 
Samadhi brought him pupils who went and preached 
the message of the Gita in America, and founded 
monasteries, schools and hostels. But more, it trans¬ 
muted stagnant Hinduism into a re-integrated force 
of power. It made of Vivekananda an "apostle of 
resurgent Hinduism. It broadened Aryan Culture into 
a puissant nationalism. It blazed the trail for Sri 
Aurobindo, who, in a world steeped in Westernism, 
attained a universal integration in life in the manner 
of the Rishis, and gave to their ancient message fresh 
inspiration and modern vigour. It established once 
again that the message of India is not a dream but 
the only hope for mankind. 


Chapter X 

TRAINING FOR CONCENTRATION : ABHYASA 

In ordinary life attention is trained by the needs 
of the situation and by an unconscious process. Any 
lawyer or a business man at the threshold of his 
career, is attentive only to his work. Competition 
and the need for success compel him to develop this 
power. 



training for coi«ciENmK!t\a^'. kSSCtKSK 

Most successful men liave tr^ed themselves to 
the second stsige, Concentra-tion, in nt le2>st sonie mo¬ 
ments of their lives. Some of them develop a creative 
concentration of an elementary sort, when they build 
up cases, laws, banks or factories. For no great task 
is done without its being perfected in the crucible 
of creative concentration. 

But to be perfect in action, this training has to be 
purposive and intense. Yoga implies that creative 
concentration must be so trained as to focus in most, 
if not all, the tasks of life. Sri Krishna and Patanjali, 
one the Master of Yoga and the other the greatest 
authority on the subject, prescribe two courses for 
it, Practice and Dispassion.^ 

Practice is sustained effort at concentration. Effort 
must be firmly grounded by its being pursued for a 
long time, without a break and with welcoming zeal.^‘ 
The man who wants to undergo the training has 
his lesson clearly set out. He should practise Dhyana 
at a fixed time daily. He should sit alone and in a 
solitary place. He must control his thoughts, and 
eschew all hopes and even the sense of possession.^ 
This can be done by inducing a state of mind in which 
hope and the sense of possession are eliminated by 
the japa of the formula ‘T entertain no hope, I have 
no possession” or simply, *T am devoid of attachment.” 

The place where he sits must be clean knd his seat 
must be firm, neither high nor low; be covered with a 
cloth, a deer skin and kusha grass.^ 

Having taken his seat, he must concentrate his 
mind on one object.^ The object may be Om, or the 
picture of a deity or the mental picture of a man who 
has transcended attachment, fear and wrath like 
Vyasa or Buddha; or it may be a material object like 
a betelnut; or whatever object he likes so long as it 
is pure enough not to excite attachment, fear or wrath. 
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He must sit in the yogic posture. Any posture 
which is steady and unstrained will do. But prefer¬ 
ably his body, head and back must be kept in a straight 
line. He must look straight in front of his nose; gaz¬ 
ing at the tip of the nose is painful and unnecessary. 
What is necessary is that his gaze must be steady.* 

His soul must be peaceful: his mind free from fear. 
He must not let his energy be wasted. His mind must 
not wander and must be withdrawn from all sense 
contacts." By unwavering strength of mind he must, 
by slow approaches, bring the mind to rest; bring it 
under control; then stop thinking. The mind will go 
awandering, for it is fickle and roving.^ But when¬ 
ever it does, let him bring it back and place it under 
the control of his self, till the attention is as steady 
as an unflickering lamp in a windless place.* 

The relative verses in the Gita are for the trained 
Yogi; I hat^e summarised them for the beginner. 

Diverse superstitions have gathered roimd thig 
practice and hundreds have come to grief through 
emphasis on the externals. I have myself wasted 
hours in the study and practice of this process. I 
am convinced that in modem life, it is possible to 
drop the non-essentials and yet to achieve the desired 
result 

Hatha Yoga is not Yoga in the sense in which the Gita 
uses it It is physical culture. In parts it is certainly 
therapeutics. Pranayama, breath-control in the sense 
of long spell of suspension of breath, is a great phy¬ 
sical feat, and helps to bring the mind to rest, but 
in modem life it is neither practical, nor necessary. 
The Gita favours the technique, in the sense of taking 
deep, even and regular in-take and out-throw of the 
breath. This is essential. All excitement arising from 
lust, anger, or fear, are accompanied by short, unev^ 
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breaths; in extreme cases even by choking. One of 
the aids to maintaining evenness of temper is the 
habit of even breathing. It is an effective means of 
controlling excitement. Violent paroxysms of rage, 
disappointment, or sexual excitement, can be brought 
under immediate control by taking long, even breaths. 

The intensive training of Dhyana according to the 
Yogic method is difficult without a proper teacher. 
The practice prescribed by orthodox treatises often 
lands the student in fresh difficulties. For instance, 
trataka, the steadfast gazing at an object, invariably 
brings headache and absent-mindedness. It is a non- 
essential. 

Dhyana is to hold active attention to a given physical 
object or idea, or an imaginary point. During the 
whole course of training there must be a steady flow 
of attention, alert, intensive and unbroken all the time. 
For ordinary men it is easy to have Dhyana while occu¬ 
pied with writing, reading, money-making devices, or 
absorbing games like chess or bridge. But an intensive 
training of the attention on a mere point which does 
not evoke interest is very difficult; either the mind 
wanders or becomes vacant. That is why Patanjali 
advises the aspirant to start the practice with any¬ 
thing he likes." 

By following the prescribed method, toe attention 
can be so trained that it will hold on to an object 
steadily for some time and the conscious mind will be 
lulled. The whole being then tends to become one- 
pointed. Distractions disappear for the time being. 
But throughout, the posture, the gaze and the flow of 
attention must not involve the least physical or mental 
tension. This is of toe highest importance. 

If toe mind is sought to be rivetted to the object 
by a strain, physical, mental or nervous, the mental 
powers may for some time be choked off or forced. 
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But it is certain to lead to disaster. The mind will 
be vacant or wandering, or the nerves will break under 
the strain. It is dangerous to forget, even for a mo¬ 
ment, Sri Krishna’s advice, “the mind must be con¬ 
trolled by slow approaches.’’*® 

If the practice of Dhyana is pursued with welcoming 
zeal it win produce rapid results. Dynamic unity will 
soon come to stay. One of the most notable results of 
a little practice is that in ordinary matters of life self- 
control will be found easy. 

When practising with closed eyes greenish, luminous 
clouds will begin to float before the attentive mind. 
In the next stage, they will flash across the area of 
vision like lightning inspite of the eyes being closed. 
A little later, they will combine into a sort of circular 
disc of light with a quivering fringe. When attention 
has reached the confirmed stage of concentration, a 
huge, globular body of greenish luminosity will come 
before the sphere of attention and will remain more 
or less steady for the whole period of Dhyana. "lliis 
is the Jyoti or Ajnachakra referred to by the Yogis.** 

Then the third stage will begin. If you sit arid do 
the Dhyana for some hours during the day it will be 
impossible to take the mind off the Jyoti. Closing 
your eyes, you will see it. Opening them, you will 
still see it, though of faded green if it is daylight. 
Long, deep sleep will be out of question; the Jyoti, no 
doubt light-coloured, will be there most of the time. 
Memory will be pushed out. Gradually you will feel 
an all-absorbing interest in the Jyoti till you wiD 
almost begin to live in it. Your sense of being a 
perceiving agent will tend to disappear. 

This is the marginal line between ordinary practice 
and higher mystic training. Miraculous voices, smells, 
visions will follow this practice. But I will not pursue 
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this matter further, for the higher practice is outside 
the scope of this work. 

This highly-specialised form of training, however, 
can be substituted by a simpler and better method. 
By practice, concentrated attention can be centred on 
the most ordinary work in hand. The whole being 
can be thrown into it, the distractions can be elimi¬ 
nated; the mind can enter into it to the exclusion of 
everything else. Without some technical training it is 
however difficult to have dhyana on trivial matters say, 
brushing the teeth, or eating the food, or writing a 
friendly letter, or reading a book; and certainly very 
difficult to have this concentration all the time. But 
it is a habit which will grow with practice. It may 
not look as attractive or as important as the orthodox 
practice but it will gradually give the same creative 
concentration. 

I have seen Gandhiji^s tremendous powers of con¬ 
centration being focussed on the smallest act he did, 
making it perfect, effective, a thing of beauty. He had, 
never to my knowledge anyway, followed the orthodox 
practice; but I have not read of, nor could I imagine 
a man who had brought as much creative energy to 
bear on all the tasks he undertook. 

No sooner has one acquired the power of concen¬ 
trating creatively on any subject than Karma Yoga is 
only a matter of degree. The creative energy will be 
released on all that a man does. He will be a spiritual 
dynamo. To quote the Hebrew prophet, ‘‘A burning 
fire will be shut up in his bones.'' That is what Sri 
Krishna means when he says that you must be ‘‘ever 
intent on Dhyana Yoga/*^^ 
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Part V 


BRAHM4CHARYA : THE PATH DIVINE 



Chapter I 

SUBLIMATION OF THE SEX URGE 

I have already emphasized the fact that resisting 
non-self by self is essential to the growth of person¬ 
ality. Without it no dynamic imity is possible. But 
resistance of any kind implies energy as well as the 
perennial source from which it must spring. This 
energy in the case of resistance to non-self is supplied 
by samvega, yearning or intensified aspiration which 
comes of concentrated faith and enthusiasm. Ordi¬ 
narily our acts are inspired by attachment, fear or 
anger. These three limitations, “the great devoiu^rs” 
have to be replaced by a pure fountain-spring of aspi¬ 
ration. By experience the Masters have found this 
foxmtain-spring in Ishvarapranidhana or Sharanagati, 
Surrender to God. 

This Surrender baffled me for a very long time. It 
is easy to speak of Ishvarapranidhana. In India the 
words “it is the will of God" have been so commonly 
used that they have lost their meaning. Many have 
spoken about it; few have realised it. I do not pretend 
even to have fully understood it. 

Gk)d baffled me for a long time. In my yoxmg days 
my intellectual background was provided by the French 
Rationalists and the works of John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. After a superficial study of the 
French Rationalists I swung from blind orthodoxy to 
atheism. Then I became an agnostic. I felt convinced 
that with the limited instruments of knowledge which 
man possessed, God was unknowable. 

I also became fond of Yogasutra in my youth. 
Patanjali’s definition of God was an abstract device 
for training the mind and naturally had a greater 
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appeal to my sceptical outlook. The Gita, with its 
living God and its demand for Surrender, eluded my 
grasp. 

One thing remained a mystery to me. Why was Sri 
Krishna so insistent upon this Surrender? Why did 
Patanjali himself, Jesus Christ, St. Augustine, Rama¬ 
nuja, Madhava, Vallabha, Chaitanya, Narsi Mehta and 
Mirabai, persons of the highest intellect, spirituality 
and honesty, lay stress on this Smrender as a neces¬ 
sary step towards Perfection? 

In the life of Christ, Chaitanya and Ramakrishna, 
in the “Confessions” of Augustine and “the Gospel of 
Ramakrishna”, I have found an exquisite beauty, which 
springs solely from a complete Surrender to God. With¬ 
out it, I am convinced, God—call it Perfection or the 
Absolute if you will—can never dwell in us. Without 
it the d 3 mamic unity is imreal, for there would be 
nothing to reach forward to. 

It has taken me years to come even to this stage. I 
can understand why the victims of modem education 
have the imbelieving mind, that helpless product of 
rationalism and materialism. They have neither the 
patience nor the humility to study the driving force 
behind real greatness. I had none when I started, but 
from the arrogance of the unbelieving mind, I have 
come step by step to realise the tremendous potency 
of Surrender. All I can do is to describe how I have 
travelled thus far. It is inevitable in an experimental 
approach that the exposition may become a little auto¬ 
biographical. 

From my earliest days I was conscious that I could 
not grow in stark isolation. Growth for me was only 
possible under the influence of another personality. I 
worshipped my father, but he died when I was a boy. 
I loved my mother, though my attitude was not at 
first of a reverential sort. But I had great admiratioil 
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for certain of my friends. One, I cherished with the 
fierce adoring love of a selfish mother. A professor 
captured my imagination; then Shri Aurobindo, who 
also was my professor for some time. 

When I came to the Bombay Bar I vehemently ad¬ 
mired some of the eminent lawyers with whom I 
worked. Then I have loved my wife; at times, I con¬ 
fess, the sentiment is dangerously near “Surrender”. 
Later Gandhiji was added to my pantheon. In all 
such cases I found that these persons “indwelt” me 
and by their “indwelling” led to my growth. 

I know this “indwelling” well. The person who “in¬ 
dwells” me draws me out. In his presence I grow better 
and stronger. One word from him and I acquire the 
strength I never had before. My mother, for instance, 
always had a cleansing effect on me. When I was 
near her I unconsciously dropped the outlook of a 
worldly man. It was difficult for me to have any men¬ 
tal reservations. She was loving and trustful. She 
looked upon me as a little divinity and my grossness 
was dissolved in the light of her quiet adoration. 

During the days of the Partition of Bengal I was 
an ardent devotee of Shri Aurobindo. My worship was 
that of a mute, distant disciple. But in those days he 
constantly dwelt in my imagination and for some years 
his inspiration never failed me. 

But more than any living being, Napoleon, as depic¬ 
ted by Abbott, long “indwelt” me. His “indwelling” 
was a powerful driving force. It made me more and 
more of myself. For some years he was what Sri 
Krishna was to Arjuna, “the home, the asylum, the 
friend”. 

Then I became familiar with the conscious “indwel¬ 
ling” of my favourite authors. I read and re-read the 
works of Shakespeare, Dickens, Carlyle, Dumas and 
Hugo. Their characters were to me more than my 
friends, whose attitude and verbal tricks I adopted unt 
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consciously. I grew through these masters “indwel¬ 
ling” me. 

But if the one abiding in us is hving, the influence 
is still more remarkable. Who has not been moulded 
by a beloved “indwelling” his heart? I was a strange 
silent boy in my childhood, feeding on my fancies all 
the time. I had a playmate. I soon lost sight of her. 
But somehow I felt that we were pledged to each other. 
Later I heard that she was dead. For years and years 
I cried for her in my little room, at midnight, in the 
hostile streets of Bombay. This was my first great 
experience of yearning, Samvega, the driving force 
which leads to Beauty and Perfection, I tried yogic 
practices in the belief that I could contact her in the 
other world. She was to me a living person; she lived 
in me, I lived in her. When alone I talked to her. I 
wanted to be worthy of her. I sang love songs to 
her. If like other boys I did not take to games or to 
those frivolities which ultimately lead to the dissipa¬ 
tion of energy, it was because the presence of this 
dream-bride in me led me on and never allowed me 
to sink into sordidness or sin. She drove me on to 
ceaseless work. It was this “indwelling” of the dream- 
bride that released the vigour and tenacity which tided 
me through my early trials. 

Suddenly, in 1913, the vigour which yearnings for 
the dream-bride had stored up in me, burst forth into 
my first creative effort, the novel Vengeance is Mine 
in Gujarati. My public straightway fell in love with 
the little heroine who, denied her boy lover, languished 
and died in her budding youth. The creative vigour 
which gave to Tanman—^that was her name—a place 
in the heart of the Gujarati reading public was the 
result of my sex urge being transmuted into an ethe¬ 
real longing for an impossible dream. In those days 
I entered into the heart of Mira, the self-chosen bride 
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of Sri Krishna, and Dante, who pledged a life in me¬ 
mory of Beatrice who, once seen, was never forgotten. 


Chapter n 

THE SOURCE OF CREATIVE ENERGY: 

(SHAKTI) 

I can analyse the process of “indwelling” clearly now 
in the light of personal experience and knowledge. 

I had the usual married life. The noble and self- 
effacing young girl who was my wife, was not the 
kind of person who could appropriate the torrential 
yearning which had been flowing towards the dream- 
bride. I had two worlds, one real, in which I lived 
imsatisfied; the other imaginary, in which the un¬ 
exhausted residue of my urge was transmuted into a 
beautiful longing which was the very breath of my 
life. This longing was intensified by the practices 
which I was following, off and on, to control the crav¬ 
ings for beauty of form, taste, smell, touch and sound. 

The story of the great Rishis of ancient India had 
been engraved on my memory. The living example 
of Shri Aurobindo and the study of Yogasutra, made 
me revert to these practices again and again. These 
spasmodic attempts at self-discipline, sometimes of a 
fairly violent nature, still further arrested the progress 
of self-indulgence or the development of any wasteful 
propensity. The result was that the yearning for 
the dream-bride and the craving for Beauty became 
more ratified and intense. 

The sex-urge is not a mere urge towards sexual 
indulgence. It is an elemental creative energy, which 
ordinarily helps to create human life. But under cer- 
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tain conditions it also strengthens the craving for 
Beauty in one or more of its aspects. In those who 
are gifted with imagination, susceptibilities and powers 
of expression, it produces the creative energy which 
can enshrine beauty in literature or art. It is often 
the strength behind the creative concentration which 
enables men to hold fast to an ideal. It generates 
creative forces which lead towards unceasing efforts 
at perfection. 

This energy which expresses itself in diverse forms 
is essentially one. By judicious harnessing it can be 
controlled and converted into the requisite form of 
energy, or driven in any given direction. In its crudest 
form it seeks sexual indulgence. In most cases it 
goes to waste by the treating of indulgence as its 
only objective. In that case, it cannot be utilised for 
other purposes, even if it is not exhausted. In my 
case, however, the course of this energy was arrested 
by efforts at controlling the senses and diverted by 
the yearning which oppressed my heart. Thus 
thwarted, the energy strengthened the craving for 
beauty—the beauty of form, taste, smell, touch and 
sound. As a result, the imaginative efforts were more 
vivid. As the yearning became more intense, the “in¬ 
dwelling” of the dream-bride became more and more 
real. And I was driven to ceaseless work. 

The sex energy, if I may borrow a m 3 thological 
comparison, is like the Ganga. It comes out of the 
head of Shiva. On earth, it is the river which flows 
past Banaras. Its obvious destiny is to meet the sea 
and waste itself in its saline vastness. But from the 
same source, ito waters also flow into the celestial 
sphere—the Milky Way—as Mandakini, the Ganga 
of the gods, radiant with brilliant lotus flowers. 

The earthly Ganga may be allowed to empty its 
waters into the sea. Its banks can then be denied 
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irrigation; the orchards which brighten them—the 
different forms of creative art—^will remain unnourish¬ 
ed; and the celestial Mandakini will become a thin 
stream. But if this earthly river runs in well-defined 
banks, the orchards will receive nourishing waters; 
the Mandakini will swell in volume. 

If the waters are controlled and dammed and har¬ 
nessed, the banks will grow in luxuriant beauty and the 
arrested waters will rise to swell the tide in the celes¬ 
tial sphere. If the waters are diverted to a single 
orchard—^any single form of art—^it will be rich. A 
still more rigid economy of the waters on earth will 
work marvellous results. They will be drawn into 
the celestial Mandakini, producing a spiritual energy 
which will not only be irresistible, but full of that 
Beauty which is Perfection. 

I am putting it in this s 3 mibolic form because it is 
the nearest approach to a description of what I came 
to realise. I came to understand a little of the dyna¬ 
mics of controlling this energy. If I felt disheartened 
or despondent, I developed, by songs like Mira’s, my 
yearning for the dream-bride. Life’s attraction then 
grew stale. A new restlessness would be bom in me; 
my longing would increase. The dream-bride would 
more vividly “indwell” me. As a result, my creative 
energy would increase. My despondency would then 
disappear and the vision of beauty and power would 
present itself to me with fresh vigour. If, on the other 
hand, I indulged myself more in food or enjosmient, 
my yearning for the dream-bride would grow faint. 
My longing for beauty would either diminish or be¬ 
come vulgarised. 

This led me to the discovery that creative energy 
resulted in leaving the appetites unsatisfied; and that 
conversely, when they are satisfied, satiety follows and 
the creative vigour is crippled. Satiety implies that 
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the appetites have reached a point of satxiration where 
indulgence loses its edge and becomes displeasing. 
Even in matters of food and drink, when I ate and 
drank just a little of things I liked, my faculty for 
appreciating their taste became more refined and my 
physical vigour increased. I understood what the Gita 
meant when it enjoined upon the Yogi to be a “small 
eater”. Surfeit is death to vigour and the apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty in taste. 

I then realised the difference between satiety and 
that beauty, which however repeatedly served, never 
destroys the yearning for it. Two fundamental laws 
of human nature were thus unfolded before me. 
Firstly, creative vigour is only possible by preventing 
sex from seeking satiety; secondly, the only way to 
create beauty is to transmute energy into a vivid 
mental image with the aid of imagination. 


Chapter in 

THE BIRTH OF BEAUTY : KUMARASAMBHAVA 

Shakti must be wedded to Shiva, the ascetic who 
sits on the remote snow-clad Kailas, before Beauty is 
bom. 

The world has been marred by sex-fiends and the 
sex-ostriches who love to close their eyes to the funda¬ 
mental law of our being. Let there be no mistake. 
Sex is the most essential urge among all the living 
things which do not reproduce unilaterally like the 
amoeba. Havelock Ellis and fVeud have now estab¬ 
lished for the modem world what the ancient thinkers 
of India knew, that this urge has the most far- 
reaching influence on man and society. 
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This urge is Kama, Want in its wildest form; “the 
great devourer, the great sinner”. In one form or 
another it is responsible for the gross sexual perver¬ 
sions of the North African brothels; for the beauty 
and ugliness in a billion homes in ordinary life; for 
the voluptuous love songs of Sappho and the shy long¬ 
ings of Mira’s undying songs; for Shelley’s yearning 
for beauty; for the semi-divine ecstasy of Chaitanya, 
whose life was a poem written in tears and dance by 
a Radha intoxicated with the love of Sri Krishna; and 
for the exquisite Surrender of Ramakrishna to the 
Mother. Sex energy in one form or the other per¬ 
vades the whole sphere of life like Mother Durga. It 
can create or destroy; it is elemental, indestructible. 
It has degraded life; it has beautified it; it has en¬ 
nobled it to divine altitudes; it has changed the course 
of history more than once; it has made man a creator, 
or the most dangerous of creatures. 

This gave me an insight into creative art. Sappho’s 
love lyrics are the most beautiful creations in litera¬ 
ture; so are Mira’s songs of Sri Krishna. How Sappho 
loved and lost is not known to the world. Mira was 
a widow; stem self repression was her lot; the world 
was a closed door to her. Sappho’s lyrics are out¬ 
spoken. Mira’s have greater self-restraint. The lyrics 
of both are the expression of a love-lom soul. In them 
both, Beauty is created by a quivering, passionate 
yearning for. the imattainable. Dante’s is the loving, 
longiilg cry of impatient love. Shelley’s lyrics are the 
finest expressions of an anguished love. His “Epi- 
pschydion”, the world’s finest love poem, is again the 
verbal embodiment of a lover’s longing for the beloved. 

All these creations of art are beautiful, because 
they are not the expressions of lust nor do they seek 
the satisfaction of the appetites.. In them all, the sex 
mge has not nm to waste; its flow towards satiety 
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has been thwarted and transmuted into creative 
energy. This energy has expressed itself through 
literary art in such a manner that the more you read 
them the more beautiful they appear. 

What was creative energy doing when it was body¬ 
ing forth the longing in words ? It was tr 3 nng to bring 
into objective existence the beloved as it “indwelt" 
the poet’s heart, through the medium of words. And 
the creative energy which produced these poems is 
so great that the beloved which “indwelled” the heart 
of the poet, comes vividly to dwell in ours. 

How is Beauty created? Why, for instance, did 
Tanman, the heroine of my first work, dwell, as she 
still dwells, in the hearts of readers, old and young? 
The words I used were mere S 5 nnbols, but they convey 
a meaning to the reader; his imagination becomes 
inflamed; and a young tumultous girl, fresh as the 
dawn, begins to “indwell” him vividly, may be for a 
few days. 'The symbols which were printed on the 
page, stand as something which I used, to give a pic¬ 
ture of Tanman as she dwelt in me. But it was so 
effective as to give Tanman an independent existence 
in the mind of the reader. This Tanman, who lives 
in other hearts, is creation. 

The other heroines whom I created were not as 
vivid as Tanman. The reason was simple. The Tan¬ 
man who “indwelt” the reader was my dream-bride, 
who had “indwelt” me as a living personality for 
many years. I had loved her, sighed for her, cried 
for her; by the effort of my creative concentration, 
I shaped her perfection. 

I ask myself what made her so perfect a creation. 
She was perfect because every time the reader viewed 
her, she was found as fresh, and living, as much an 
embodiment of joy and hope, sis ever. Residing of her 
sigain and again did not produce satiety. 
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What could be said of Tamnan can be said with 
greater appropriateness of the Shakuntala of Kalidasa, 
the Sri Krishna of the Bhagavata, the Iphigenia of 
Groethe. Centuries of scrutiny have only given these 
figures greater livingness. The more I meet them, the 
more I am attracted by them and the more vivid and 
living do they “indwell” me. The portraits that the 
masters have drawn are not the portraits of mere 
human beings. They are so vividly living and attrac¬ 
tive that the intimate “indwelling” does not produce 
satiety. 

Beauty, therefore, is perfection so complete that 
the more one scrutinises it, the keener becomes one’s 
yearning to bring it to “indwell” one. When a thing 
produces satiety on a further view, it is not beautiful 
I do not pretend to give a philosophy of the Beautiful; 
I am no philosopher; I am telling you of what I have 
experienced. 

I have read Shelley’s Epipschydion and Kalidasa’s 
Shakuntala, over and over again and every time I 
feel that nothing could be more perfect. Every time 
I derive fresh joy. The other day I stood on the 
banks of the Jamima and Mira’s beautiful lines came 
to me— 

“You are not there, my Beloved, 

And the banks of the Jamuna are a barren void. 

Smothering me with their solitude.” 

And these other beautiful lines of hers: 

“Keep me as Thy slave, my Love. 

1 shall be content to be Thy slave; 

I shall only tend Thy garden; 

To catch Thy fleeting glimpse'will be my joy; 

And in the groves of Vrindavaua, 

I shall sing and sing of Thy wondrous deeds.” 

I have sung these Ijrrics a thousand times. Every 
time a vague irrepressible longing has possessed me. 
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And the beauty of the experience which gave birth 
to the lines has come to me with poignant freshness. 

Compare with these l3nics the Songs of Bilitis or the 
Gita Govinda. The most artistic imagery is there. There 
is lilting music and unsurpassed witchery of words. 
But there is no Beauty. ' There is a dripping volup¬ 
tuousness in the last Canto of the Gita Govinda which 
makes only a prurient yoimgster or a jaded adult care 
to read it more than once. The sensuous imagination 
is aflame for the moment, but it leaves a repulsive 
taste behind. There is no ever-growing sense of Peiv 
fection. 

To go back to my old simile, the earthly Ganga may 
be attractive even when it mingles with the waters of 
the sea. But when its waters rise to the celestial 
course, there is no satiety; and Beauty is bom. 

A creation of immortal beauty is therefore the 
result of holding a subject so intensely and so long 
in the imagination that the subject comes to “indwell*' 
one. This process also follows the law of creative 
concentration. Let me but hold my subject before 
my mind intensely and for long. Let me in doing so 
forget myself. Creation will follow. When I hold 
the picture in my mind without seeking indulgence, 
satiety is avoided. The picture becomes beautiful, not 
only to me but to others, when effectively communi¬ 
cated through a medium. 


Chapter IV 

ABSOLUTE BEAUTY: ANANDA MURTI 

But there is a distinction between the beauty created 
by temporary and permanent “indwelling”. 
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Sappho and Shelley had great natural gifts of crea¬ 
tive power. Their ‘‘indwelling'* personalities changed 
from time to time. Their beautiful creations pro¬ 
ceeded from a passionate attachment to a transitory 
“indwelling**; but their yearning was satisfied from 
time to time by sex-indulgence. 

In comparison, Goethe, that expert in the working of 
the dynamics of the sex urgfe, was different. He fell in 
love several times in his long life, the last time when 
he was about eighty. He had Shelley's passionate 
nature, and Sappho's capacity to indulge in violent 
longing. He allowed himself to be transported by 
violent love; then he retreated, almost with brutal 
coldness and worked off the yearning by creating 
Beauty. He had mastered the secret of sublimating 
his sex urge, and could replenish its strength when¬ 
ever he wanted. He was a man of great self-control. 
He mastered his attachment at will. And his immortal 
creations are the result of sublimation being kept at 
high tension throughout his life. He is not lustful; 
his creativeness is as wide as the creation. 

When the sublimation is sustained intensely by 
the “indwelling" of a personality, attachment dis¬ 
appears. The creative power develops an urge for 
the perfection of real beauty. The author of the 
Bhagavata^ Dante, Mira and Tulsidas, “indwelt" by an 
all-absorbing personality, create literary beauty; their 
longings know no satisfaction, no attachment to in¬ 
dulgence; the purity of Mandakini beautifies whatever 
they touch. 

The medium of consciousness in which this creative 
energy works is the Spirit-consciousness, the source 
from which spring fundamental aspirations, including 
tte one which yearns for beauty; in one word, God. 


11 
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This law of creative art led me to the conclusion 
that there is one ocean of human consciousness in 
which all men at all times live. A personality “indwelt” 
Sappho in the fifth century B.C.; another, the author of 
the Bhagavaia, in the eighth century A. D.; a third, Mira 
in the sixteenth century. These personalities streng¬ 
thened their innate fundamental aspirations for beauty, 
increasing the intensity of longing, developing crea¬ 
tive concentration. As a result, their literary crea¬ 
tions acquired the magic touch which awaken S3nn- 
pathetic creative energy by a sort of resonance. The 
Sri Krishna of the Bhagavaia and Mira, the Beatece of 
Dante, the Sri Ramachandra of Tulsidas, come to “in¬ 
dwell” other men irrespective of the age in which they 
live. These personalities came to “indwell” me now, 
centuries afterwards, when I read their works. The 
world might have changed, but not the medium of 
universal consciousness in which the creative energy 
works. 

In this way Samadhi or Creative Concentration 
ot)erates both in art and life. A creative artist has 
to concentrate creatively as much as a Yogi. Creation, 
therefore, is . the objective expression of a picture 
vividly held in one’s imagination by intensive concen¬ 
tration. I may now summarise: 

Firstly, the growth of a man’s personality is not 
possible unless some one living or imaginary dwells in 
his imagination and becomes the source of strength 
and energy. 

Secondly, when the “indwelling” personality is fur¬ 
thest removed from the elements which bring satiety, 
the creative energy becomes more powerful by deve¬ 
loping intense longing. 

Thirdly, when the sex urge transmutes itself into a 
pure and noble devotion for, and surrender to, an 
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“indwelling” personality, the creative power becomes 
greater. 

Fourthly, in the case of the artist, the objective 
expression is created by the words or shapes which 
the artist gives to a poem, stone or colour. In life, 
however, the medium for creative effort is conduct; at 
the highest level, it is personality, when, by surrender 
to God, a man becomes His instrument— Nimitta-matra. 

Fifthly, when Creative Concentration grows, in effec¬ 
tiveness, the Idea “indwelling” the Yogi is brought into 
objective existence by creative power of the dynamic 
unity of his personality. 


Chapter V 

THE PATH DIVINE: BRAHMACHARYA 

In 1922 I fell out of love with my dream-bride and 
fell in love with a living woman. A new and terrible 
problem faced us. A binding, maddening attraction 
drew us to each other. Why we did not follow the 
normal way is more than I can explain. But at this 
distance of time I can venture an analysis. 

When I fell in love, I thought that the dream-bride 
had. materialised. A vision of ineffable beauty stood 
before me. Both of us were fascinated, hypnotised 
by a dream of iridescent beauty. But we had a horror 
of the ways which led to satiety. We dared not des¬ 
troy the vision which enveloped us so wondrously. 
We felt that we had one soul which we shared between 
us. We felt ourselves inspired and driven by the Un¬ 
divided Soul. This idea, this fancy if you so choose to 
call it, “indwelt” us, and kept us superior to indulgence. 
With elated minds we ventured to dream of our unity. 
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despite the insuperable obstacles which stood between 
us. But our determination to ban earthiness tortured 
our souls and drove the mighty flood into a rolling 
Mandakini of exquisite yearning. 

This intensive “indwelling” of the Undivided Soul in 
two persons brought about a gigantic wave of creative¬ 
ness in us. We escaped sordidness, waste and satiety. 
Our creative art blossomed into a spring-time richness. 
New ideas, new experiences, new ambitions came upon 
us. I wrote my best works then. I conducted my 
cases then as never before. My power appeared to be 
magnified a million-fold. We roamed through Europe 
like little children bursting with vitality. This tre¬ 
mendous creative energy was the result of transmut¬ 
ing the sex urge into creative vigour. 

When circumstances changed and we came to marry, 

I remained stunned at the miraculous achievement of 
this “indwelling” Soul shared by two persons. I had 
no doubt that Endurance, Concentration and Surrender 
to the Undivided Soul had achieved the imachievable. 
The sex urge had been sublimated into a longing 
which shaped our life and produced a new creation. 

A new meaning of Brahmacharya flashed on my mind. 

“Walking in the path of Brahman” has been the 
pivot of Indian culture. It is considered the most 
potent instrument for attaining perfection. Shri Auro- 
bindo in his journey through the mysteries of Aryan 
Culture found it to be the basis of Sanatanadharma. 

I know its meaning now. Its English substitutes 
“continence”, “self-control” and “celibacy” are incom¬ 
plete and inadequate, perhaps misleading. The divine 
path of Brahman is not the path of sex-suppression, 
which alwasrs destroys vigour. It does not mean 
fbfgetting sex diflFerences. Sex is an elemental power; 
it can never be forgotten; if at all forgotten, only by a 
chosen few. 
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The path of Brahman, I found, is the one which leads 
away from satiety. Travelling on it, the sex energy is 
not allowed to run to waste; on the contrary, it is lifted 
from its earthly basin into a heavenly course. It is 
rarely given to man to divert the whole earthly course. 
But by proper discipline it is possible so to enrich the 
course of Mandakini that the refreshing vigour may 
be given even to the waters which flow on earth. Then, 
sex-indulgence is only a happy momentary expression 
of a unity which invests a man and woman with an 
inseparable bond of beauty and vigour. 

But the course which leads to Mandakini is the path 
of Brahman, and whoever shuns satiety and trans¬ 
lates his energy to the higher sphere begins to walk 
in the path of Brahmacharya. 

Brahmacfiarya means a confirmed mental attitude 
round an “indwelling” personality, from which, as from 
a perennial source, flows the stream of creative acti¬ 
vity. It is man’s great instrument of creative reali¬ 
sation. By it a man can prevent the wasteful course 
of the sex urge by transmuting it into creative energy 

The waste results from a strong attraction, Kama, 
towards obtaining satiety. This attraction is the most 
potent form of roga. If it is violently arrested, it can 
become the most distinctive form of wrath or hatred. 
Losing the opportunity of satisfying it provides one 
of the greatest of fears. The stoppage of this waste 
by sublimation of the sex-energy is the Path Divine, 
Brahmacharya] I like to translate it by the word Non- 
waste. 

This sublimation can be achieved in various ways. 
It may be by the “indwelling” of a person, real or im¬ 
aginary, or of an idea intimately woven into one’s 
nature. The resulting creation may be a social insti- 
totion, a work of art, or an integrated personality. 
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Animals, inspite of their limited intelligence have 
more self-restraint; they possess instinctive reluc¬ 
tance to go to waste. On the other hand, from the 
dawn of history, human beings, with their intelligence, 
imagination, emotion and skill, have had a more devas¬ 
tating scope for satisfying the sex urge. Men, there¬ 
fore, have made attempts to canalise the sex urge 
and train the mind for some kind of sublimation. 

These attempts have been infinite. We now know 
the history of manners, dress, custom, rituals, social 
habits. All of them principally aimed at regulating 
the wasteful flow of the sexual urge. Ordinarily we 
do not realise that humanity has had to march through 
millenniums of strenuous training before a woman 
could freely attend a public meeting, or work in a 
court of law, or go out for a walk with a male friend 
without fear of molestation. 

Taboos of almost all kinds have had their origin 
in this attempt to regulate the sex urge. In some 
parts of ancient China, women had huts to them- 
sfelves when they wanted to live apart from men; it 
was cohsidered sacrilegious for a man to enter them. 
In ancient Arabia, the Prophet Mahomed prescribed 
four wives to curb the irrepressible urge of desert 
camel drivers, whose hunger of sex was limitless and 
whose wandering life denied them the curb of social 
opinion. I once read in an old law book that before 
going to examine a woman witness a judge should 
have intercourse with his own wife. The purdah was 
a physical barrier to the irrepressible sexual urge. In 
Rajasthan, when the Central Asian hordes flung them¬ 
selves upon India, the womenfolk shut themselves up 
in a purdah stricter than any known in the Middle 
East to escape the insatiate sex urge of the invaders. 

Prom the beginning of social life, man has been 
familiar with the institutions of marriage and home. 
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To US they look as much a part of our existence as 
the air we breathe. But these institutions are social 
creations. These things of beauty in which our worldly 
life moves are the products of sublimation. Imagine 
for a moment a world without marriage. The sex urge 
would then be reduced to a hunt for momentary self- 
indulgence. Children would be bom, no doubt, but 
like the fruits on a tree. There would be no parentage, 
no domestic relations, no' home, no society. 

But when the first bond between a man and a 
woman came into existence through marriage, or last¬ 
ing attachment, it persisted beyond the few moments 
of sexual indulgence. The first step in the sublima¬ 
tion of sfex energy was then taken, slicing off other 
men and women as possible fields of conquest. It 
provided a background of long association and mutual 
regard for each other to sex indulgence and soon be¬ 
came a condition precedent to it. The Ganga was 
being drawn up to the sky. 

This bond, woven out of physical, emotional, intel¬ 
lectual and even spiritual sympathy between a man 
and a woman, gave scope to the fundamental aspira¬ 
tion for beauty in life. To the children of a woman, 
it gave a father, to her protection and ideal unity. 
The idea of the family, clan, caste, and the brotherhood 
of man was thus born. 

In this way social institutions have been the result 
of the first great act of Brahmacharya, when the mar¬ 
riage tie brought beauty to life. To use the imageries 
I used before, the earthly Ganga rose to the heavens, 
to become Mandakini; Shakti had fallen in love with 
Shiva and was performing penance in order to win 
Him. 

When the waste of the sex urge was thus controlled, 
creative vigour was gained. Husband and wife re¬ 
garded life with mutual toleration. Jealousy vested 
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domesticity with a protective wall The husband , 
wife '‘indwelt'" each other The home—not the 
and four walls, but the home as unity—came into exist¬ 
ence, a fortress against the irrepressible sex urge. 
The foundation of social integration was thus laid. 

A man is attracted by the beauty of another woman. 
But he comes home to his wife and children and for¬ 
gets the temporary fascination in the security of 
life-long associations. Another fights his dearest 
friend who covets his wife. A third cuts the throat 
of his wife because he doubts the legitimacy of the 
children. These men are inspired to these deeds by 
the psychological safeguards against waste built up 
when man was just emerging from the status of a 
brute. Mere sex indulgence is not the be-all and end- 
all of life for these men; it is only an incident of social 
habits and institutions which psychological inhibitions 
have created. 

Contrast with these men, the man who sells his 
wife for a few rupees; the man who slips in and out 
of another’s bed; the person who casts away his or 
her partner in marriage for a momentary passion; or 
the person who seeks marriage and divorce with every 
passing fancy. 

The former set of men, as contrasted with the latter, 
have greater creative vigour. Their speech, body and 
mind are more restrained. They are the pillars of 
society; the others are vagrants. The former are 
inspired by the beauty of a permanent idea. The 
latter, on the other hand, disintegrate individual vigour 
and social security. The former, by the sublimation 
of domesticity or life, produce creative vigour; the 
latter rush towards waste. 



Chapter VI 

SUBLIMATION THROUGH MARRIAGE: 

DAMPATYA 

Much as we moderns praise freedom and its corol¬ 
lary, contractual marriage, sacramental marriage is 
infinitely superior from the point of view of Beauty. 
The transmutation of sex energy into creative vigour 
is only secured by the subordination of physical indul¬ 
gence to the bondage of the mind and spirit. 

Marriage as a contract implies the independent exis¬ 
tence of the parties, not only before, but after marri¬ 
age. It also implies freedom to rescind the contract 
whenever both are agreed or when the law provides 
justifying excuses. To the union of passion this is 
a natural form of marriage, under which sex indul¬ 
gence can be licensed and accepted by society; to the 
union which sublimates the biological act into a union 
of the spirit, it is the vulgarisation of something 
beautiful. 

Sacramental marriage has an entirely different ap¬ 
proach. After such a marriage, man and wife become 
not merely one in the eyes of law, but are fused into 
a single personality by ritualistic magic. Whom God 
has united are for no man to part. 

Those who are the victims of Westernisation natu¬ 
rally prefer contractual marriage, for when their appe¬ 
tites hanker after change, they like an easy release 
from what they consider bondage. Marriage to them 
is a matter of passing fancy or physical convenience. 
To them it is only a mode of preventing waste, or of 
securing the convenience of a home. They are only 
willing to submit to a passing sublimation of the sex 
urge induced by passion. Their attempt at developing 
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a mental attitude of Non-waste, however, is not nun. 
to a permanent idea. Naturally, therefore; the utti 
tude is weak, and leaves them free to roam wheri 
they like and to find a new bond whenever possible. 
Progressive intensification of the attitude of Non- 
waste as a discipline towards self-perffection, is simply 
not recognised. 

In the nineteenth century West, the human mind on 
its march towards perfection tried to develop a mental 
attitude of great strength in a different way. Sex- 
indulgence came, in some vague way, to be considered 
legitimate only if it was inspired by pre-existing lovfe. 

This love, which transmutes the sex urge into an 
ideal union between man and woman, is bom of crea¬ 
tive imagination. It starts with sex attraction, no 
doubt. But the new ideal unity seeks to escape the 
things of the earth. If I may put it in the language 
of Yoga, love is an attempt to fuse two individuals of 
different sexes into a unity by a creative concentration 
of each on the other. In the atmosphere of highly 
inflamed emotion and imagination, sex satisfaction, 
under the pressure of this love, becomes ajegitimate 
and in healthy persons a necessary incident. It 
becomes svadharma of the highest order. To die for 
love becomes joy. 

Petrarch and Laura, Abelard and Heloise, lived and 
died in one great, creative effort at unity. They re¬ 
mained untainted by earthiness. Washington Irving’s 
lady-love died when he was young and they were just 
about to marry and he lived in and for her for the 
rest of his long life. 

Dante spent his whole life under the inspiration of 
Beatrice, whom he had seen but once. It is the most 
magnificent instance of the sex urge having been subli¬ 
mated into an ethereal surrender. This attitude is 
but thinly divided from the attitude of the saintly 
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Mil a who throughout her life lived as the self -chosen 
iji ide of her Lord. Madhavendrapuri, Chaitanyn and 
other saints and Yogis, lived in ecstatic devotion to 
their lover Sri Krishna. Surdasa, cruelly repelled by 
his mistress, put out his own eyes and transmuted 
his sfex urge into rich love songs of Radha and 
Krishna. Tulsidas, who was deeply wounded by the 
hard-hearted treatment of his wife, sang of Rama 
and Sita for the rest of his life in one of the greatest 
works of creative art. The sex urge in all of them 
W'as sublimated into a mental attitude of surrender 
to an ^‘ihdwelling” personality in which self-indulgence 
was no longer thought of. This was Brahmacharya, 
This confirmed mental attitude in every case released 
ceaseless creative vigour. 

Contractual marriages, so vociferously blessed by 
Westernism, can never produce this beautiful form of 
Brahmacharya, undying love for an ^‘indwellings' person¬ 
ality. Indian seers had a vision of this law of Brahma'- 
ckarya long before the world had a glimpse of it. They 
therefore enjoined sacramental marriages. 

Rituals make man physically, emotionally, intellec¬ 
tually and spiritually one in a complete fusion of 
beauty. The verses which are recited at marriages 
are magic incantations. The seven steps, at the last 
of which the fusion is complete, is again a magical 
ritual. The idea of man and wife becoming one, not 
in law, but for all purposes and time, has gone deep 
into the fibre of Indian culture. The wife is half of 
the body. Her personality is completely merged in 
her husband. The Deity himself is complete only 
with his Consort: Vishnu with Lakshmi, Krishna with 
Radha. Vasishtha and Arundhati, the twin stars in 
the Ursa Major, are accepted as the guardian deity 
of marital life. Shiva and Shakti represent the com¬ 
plete fusion of man and wife, sex energy transmuted 
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into creative vigour and wedded to the spirit. Kali¬ 
dasa calls them as inseverable as the word is to the 
sense. They are worshipped as Ardhanarishvara, half 
man and half woman, an ideal conception towards 
which h\imanity has still to travel. 

These have not been the ideals of religion or mytho¬ 
logy. They have been translated into hfe. In India, 
man and wife are not only one in this life, but they 
expect to be bom again and again as husband and 
wife. The virtues and vices of one influence the lot 
of the other in the life to come. These rituals have 
thus produced the consciousness of ideal unity given 
through marriage, a sense of beauty. 

This conception has led to the rise of two funda¬ 
mental ideas in India. One, that the wife is completely 
merged in the husband; the other, that lapse from 
absolute loyalty on her part is a grievous sin. These 
ideas are not found only in literature. Savitri, who 
won back her husband from the hands of the god of 
death, and Sita who cherished Rama in the midst of 
trying circumstances, have “indwelt” millions of women 
in India for centuries. Tradition, habit, training, social 
opinion and hereditary equipment, shape the creative 
imagination of women even in distant hamlets, pro¬ 
ducing the mental attitude of unqualified loyalty. This 
attitude, cultivated on a large and intensive scale, has 
created the vigour and tenacity of Indian social life 
and given it tremendous power of resistance. Of this 
attitude, the most flaming instance was the willingness 
with which Rajput women ascended the funeral pyre 
of their husbands during the days of barbarian iiux»ads. 

Under Westemistic influence many have pointed out, 
and very rightly, that this sublimation has been one¬ 
sided. But the unity was not intended to be served 
only by woman. Vahniki, one of the great literary 
masters, has depicted this in his immort^ masterpiece, 
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thfe Ramayam. Rama’s attitude towards Sita has re¬ 
mained a living ideal. It has influenced men and women 
in every generation. I have known several men whose 
attachment to their wives has been sublimated into a 
remarkable spiritual unity under the influence of the 
Ramayana. 

In India women with their finer and more emotional 
natures, and living in comparative seclusion, havte deve¬ 
loped an etherealized mind in which it is easy to 
maintain spiritual unity. They have sublimated their 
loyalty to such an extent that the husband as a divinity 
“indwells” them. As a result, they have found com¬ 
plete surrender to their husband a thing of beauty. 

The fact that the ideal unity has been realised by 
women much more successfully than by men, does not 
take away the validity of the observation that to the 
extent to which it is realised Beauty has been achieved 
in social and personal life. Indian society and culture 
during the centuries of trials through which they have 
passed would never have retained their social vitality 
and beauty without the mental attitude which is in¬ 
volved in the idea of sacramental marriage. 


Chapter VH 

SUBLIMATED SEX URGE: MADHURYA 

An intensive idealisation of the sex relation between 
husband and wife without giving up the joy which is 
involved in the incident of sex relatfonship is Brah- 
macharya. I am making a bold statement, I know. But 
I have the high authority of Manu. Pood and enjoy¬ 
ment, says Sri Krishna, must not be given up; under 
the controlling direction of the Higher Perception they 
must form part of a Yogi’s life.’ 
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The old world moralists however have emphasised 
complete sex iibstention. 

Brahmacharya has been understood as the denial of 
sex. Celibacy has been praised.^ Women have been 
painted as “she-devils”. But the mere horror of women, 
or th^ giving up of the sex-act is not Non-waste. With¬ 
out the sublimation of the sex urge it is a dangerous 
form of self-repression. 

The sex urge has tremendous potency. If denied 
satisfaction it will find expression in devious ways 
of physical indulgence and leads no man to creative 
vigour. Medical books are literally strewn with cases 
of natures distorted out of shape for want of an appro¬ 
priate outlet. 

In my early days I came across a Yogi of reputation; 
he was not a fraud; he was recognised as the last word 
in Brahmacharya. He induced many happily married 
persons to forswear sex-indulgence. Later on I came 
across his principal woman disciple, a young widow, 
who was an adept in the practice of Yoga. She put 
up at our house for a few days. I was stunned to 
discover that in spite of her knowledge of Vedanta 
and Yoga, and all the paraphernalia of an ascetic life, 
she was living in adultery with the Yogi, a necessary 
ritual such as is found in some Shakta forms of ritual 
to attain Perfection. 

I have come across some cases of misguided zeal 
in sex suppression. Generally it has been found to 
have led to the development of a highly-inflamed ima¬ 
gination. What men have denied to the body has 
expressed itself in a constant but imaginary wrestle 
with lovely women. 

Let me now analyse some instances of Brahmacharya. 
Most of them lead to the conclusion that Brahmacharya, 
which leads to creative vigour, is not the result of 
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sex-repres sion, but of its sublimation. Many Ii^an 
widows, of whom Mira is the shining example, have 
repressec the sex urge and bfecome ardent devotees Oi 
Sri Kris", na. The urge comes to express itself in sing¬ 
ing rich devotional songs about Him and in worship¬ 
ping Him with ardour. 

St. Augf,(tine says in a rapturous phrase, “With the 
zest of a lover He bestrides the world.” The mediae¬ 
val nuns, pledged to lifelong Brahmacharya, revelled in 
devotional songs, most of which expressed a deep 
yearning for Christ as a lover. They have references 
to His beauty. His love; to His addressing the nun as 
“beloved”, or “love”; to kisses showered by Him on 
ardent lips. 

Novalis, the great German poet, loved Sophie. She 
died in her fifteenth year, and he wrote: “With her 
I am parted from all; for now I scarcely have myself 
any more .... All in her spirit I have, be soft and 
mild as she was.” He became a quivering embodi¬ 
ment of a highly spiritual yearning for his beloved. 
She became the essence of his iinfathomable mystic 
songs and the deep spirituality which enveloped him 
in a loving embrace. Is he not a Brahmachari of the 
purest ray serene? 

In immortal words he once described the sublima¬ 
tion of his love, than which there has been no more 
beautiful expression of it in the world’s literature: 

“Once when I was shedding bitter tears, when dis- 
• solved in pain my Hope had melted away, and I stood 
solitary by the grave that in its dark narrow space 
concealed the Form of my life, solitary as no other 
had been, chased by xmutterable anguish, powerless, 
one thought and that of misery;—^here now, as I 
looked round for help; forward I could not go, nor 
backward, but clung to a transient extinguished Life 
with unutterable longing; lo, from the azure distance. 
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down from the heights of my old Blessedness, came 
a chill breath of Dusk, and suddenly the bonds of 
Birth, the fetters of Light were snapped asunder. 
Vanishes the Glory of Earth, and with it my Lament¬ 
ing. Rushes together the infinite Sadness into a new 
unfathomable World. Thou, Night’s inspiration, Slum¬ 
ber of Heaven, earnest over me. The scene rose gently 
aloft. Over the scene hovered my enfranchised new 
born spirit. That grave changed itself to a cloud of 
dust; through the cloud I beheld the transfigured 
features of my Beloved. In her eyes, lay Eteiiiity; 
I clasped her hand, and my tears became a glittering 
indissoluble chain. Centuries of Ages moved away 
into the distance, like thimderclouds. On her back 
I wept, for this new life, enrapturing tears,—^It was 
my first, only Dream; and ever since then do I feel 
this changeless everlasting faith in the Heaven of 
Night, and its ^im, my Beloved.” 

Here is beauty, not merely literary, religious, or 
moral; no water-tight compartments here; but the 
Beauty which is brought by the transmutation of 
earthly love. 

From Europe, I may turn to India, to men who 
have realised a life-long ideal of Brahmacharya. 

Dayananda Saraswati was a Brahmachari in his life. 
By stem Yogic discipline he had come to look upon 
every woman as a mother and the urge had been 
translated into a creative vigour which broke for 
India the spell of centuries. His vigour expressed 
itself in terrific indictments of the abuses of religion 
and society. 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was an ardent devotee 
of the Deity as the Mother. He had even lived as a 
woman for some years in order to destroy the urge 
which seeks women. Once when he was going out 
of his house a naked girl emerged from the Ganges. 
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He immediately saw the Mother in front of him. The 
transformation of the sex urge in him had reached 
an ethereal universality which saw God only as th0 
Mother. And through life She “indwelt” him, making 
his Surrender to God as complete as can be imagined. 

Writes M. in his “Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna”:® 

“Sri Ramakrishna became intoxicated with divine 
love and sang: 

“If only I can pass away repeating Durga’s name, 

How canst Thou then, O Blessed One, 

Withhold from me deliverance. 

Wretched though I may be? . 

Then he said: “To my Divine Mother I prayed only 
for pure love. I offered flowers at Her Lotus Feet and 
prayer to Her: ‘Mother, here is Thy virtue, here is 
Thy vice. Take them both and grant me only pure 
love for Thee. Here is Thy knowledge, here is Thy 
ignorance. Take them both and grant me only pure 
love for Thee. Here is Thy purity, here is Thy im¬ 
purity. Take them both, Mother, and grant me only 
pure love for Thee. Here is Thy dharma, here is Thy 
adharma. Take them both. Mother, and grant me 
only pure love for Thete.’ 

The sex urge in Chaitanya had been sublimated into 
a yearning, throbbing ecstasy of a love-lorn Radha 
for the divine Lover. He is one of the noblfest exam¬ 
ples of men in whom Brahmacharya had been enlarged 
into a complete Surrender, through which he not only 
attained Perfection, but brought into existence that 
wonderful creative splendour, the Bhakti movement, 
and it saved the freshness of Indian culture during 
the days when chaos had descended upon the land 
and despair upon its spirit. 

A cult of the Shaktas who worshipped divine Energy 
as the Mother, had a special form of discipline for 
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the sublimation of the urge. To attain perfection, 
every devotee had to learn to worship the Mother 
in the form of some woman by living as her son, lover 
or hand-maid. In about the tenth century in Bihar 
and Bengal the hhikshus of the Mahay ana sect of Bud¬ 
dhism called ‘‘Nedanedi’’, adopted a particular form of 
self-discipline through sex-sublimation. Every celibate 
bhiksha on his path to Nirvana, had to enter into a 
love bond with a low caste woman. The hhikshus could 
never touch a woman, much less an untouchable one; 
but the loving bond with her intensified the celibate’s 
imagination. It sent the sex urge skyward in an in¬ 
tense sublimation and the creative energy released led 
the hhikshu into a state of samadhi, 

Chandidasa, the great Bengali poet, was the follower 
of a similar cult, called Sahajia Pantha. A man of 
leaining, piety and stern self-discipline, he had bound 
himself by a sacred love tie with a washfer-woman by 
the name of Rami, and it was to her that he addressed 
his stirring love lyrics. The pure ascetic Brahmana, by 
linking himself to the impossible love of a living 
woman, sublimated his sex urge, and beautiful poetry 
was the result. 

One of his songs runs : 

“Listen, Rajakini Rami, 

I have sought the shelter of thy feet; 

There alone has my soul found peace. 

Thou Rajakini, thou of ever-youthful form, 

Thou art untouched by the lusts of the flesh. 

I am restless when I see thee not; 

Only on sight of thee, I am happy. 

Rajakini, my love, 

My parent, my prayer, my message Divine, 

For thee alone I live. 

When your face is hid from me I am as good as dead. 

How shall I be wcwrthy of your love 
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Goddess of my prayer, my chant and worship? 

I live but to adore thy beauty 
Untainted by the gross lure of desire 
I, Chandidasa, say, thy love, Rajakini, 

Is pure like purest gold.” 

Further he says : 

“Listen, 

I teach thee how the love of the beloved 
Will bring thee to Liberation. 

Let your body grow as dry as fire-wood, 

So that the lures of the flesh may not touch thee. 
He who knows the purity of love, 

He only knows Him 

Who unseen overspreads the Universe.” 


Chapter VHI 

SUBLIMATED SEX-RELATIONS: AVIBHAKTA 

ATMA 

Many lesser men who follow the path of celibacy 
abstain from sex-indulgence but are unable to attain a 
steady sublimation of their urge. Most of them sink 
into a dull hstlessness. Their only satisfaction is that 
they have denied themselves the happiness of a woman 
companion. 

I met a sadhu, just an ordinary man, who would 
not be in the same room with a woman. He was just 
a stolid agriculturist. By reason of this vow he had 
gained a reputation which was of some satisfaction to 
him. But his sex m:ge had not been sublimated and 
it is possible that with a good wife he might have 
been the happy father of numerous children, loving 
his home with passionate creative energy. 
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I know of another eminent sadhu, who had given a 
pledge to his guru that he would not look at a woman. 
Wherever he moves, on the road or in the train, his 
anxiety is not to see a woman. As soon as he sees 
a coloured sari he covers his eyes with his upper cloth. 
He has not forgotten the sex. He is so horrified at 
the idea of seeing a woman that instead of the sex 
urge being sublimated it has become a nightmare. 

I have no admiration for this form of Brahmacharya. 
If men and women are to be led to perfection by deve¬ 
loping creative vigour, sublimation of the sex urge 
cannot be left as a process to be pursued by a man 
or woman in singleness. In the past both man and 
woman have sought individual perfection. In future, 
marriage must mean the common effort to scale the 
heights of an undivided perfection. 

When it postulated the complete unity of man and 
wife, Parasara Grihyasutra made no compartments to 
this unity.’ If a Dante can sublimatb his sex urge 
and if Mira can lead her whole life to contemplation 
of the divine, why should not modem men and women 
jointly sublimate their sex urge when they fall in 
love, by a creative concentration on Yukta-vihara? 
The joys of a Yogi should be theirs, leading up to an 
Undivided soul, Avibhakta Atma, inspiring two bodies. 
If, during the period of their early friendship, they 
direct the joint torrents of their love into an im(fivided 
eternal identity of the Spirit, their search for unity 
should not end with marriage, but begin with it. 

Actually the need for a real conscious effort to dis¬ 
solve the hidden divergences in taste and temperament 
between man and wife begins after marriage. It is all 
the harder at that stage because the sex urge has 
obtained some satisfaction, if not satiety. But it is 
precisely then that the urges that' have met in 
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marriage should be sublimated by laborious effort into 
a higher unity. 

This discipline requires great creative energy jointly 
released by sustained yearning maintained at high ten¬ 
sion. At every moment an effort has to be made to 
drive the confluent floods higher and higher till they 
rush into the celestial courae. Two bodies, two tem¬ 
peraments, differing emotions, varsnng degrees of 
idealism, have to be wedded into one under the pressure 
of the “indwelling” Undivided Soul which lives, moves 
and has its being in two different human bodies. 

I know that many will consider this as poetry. But 
was not the love of Dante for Beatrice equally ideal¬ 
istic, equally foolish-looking to the sordid and the 
vulgar? If it is not easy for a single individual to 
sublimate the sex urge, how much more difiicult must 
it be for a man and woman to join day and night in 
this process of alchemy? But the day of the solitary 
Brahmachari is gone; women cannot be looked upon 
any longer as the “gateway of hell”. For the modem 
man and woman with their highly developed powers, 
this is the only way if sex sublimation is to be accom¬ 
plished. It will lead to great creative vigour.. It wiU 
not only be based on a common will to pleasure, for 
such will becomes in their case, an incident of the 
sublimated activities of their undivided soul. An emo¬ 
tional, intellectual and aspirational partnership will 
lead to the evolution of a single personality through 
which dynamic unity can express itself. It will, 
in a restricted way, create the Beauty which sur¬ 
rounds the conception of Radha Krishna and Sita 
Rama and the grandeur which we call Ardha Narish- 
vara. It is Brahmacharya, following the Path Divine. 

From surrender to beauty in two individual lives 
to the Surrender which sees Beauty in all and the 
all in Beauty, is a natural process. 
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As I read the Gha, in the light of what I have stated, 
the Path Divine, trodden singly or jointly, will lead 
step by step to Absolute Beauty, that is to God. 

This process has certain stages. In the first, the 
yearning for beauty in art and life is separated from 
desire. Desire is raga, it produces thfe will to pleasure; 
it wants to lose itself in waste, resulting in satiety. 
This yearning for beauty has for its object not satiety, 
but that joy which is an end in itself. This funda¬ 
mental aspiration is a radiation of the Spirit. 

Secondly, when the beauty of the Apollo Belvedere, 
thfe Taj Mahal, Shakuniala, a happy home, a living 
beloved, a hero, a revered saint or god, or an ideal, 
is felt to be in harmony with man’s yearning after 
perfection, a joy untainted by his own desires, follows; 
and however often it is felt, it never leads to satiety. 

Thirdly, when the yearning after perfection rises 
above attachment, wrath and fear, the harmony grows 
more intense and the Beauty purer or more living, till 
the man surrenders himself to Something infinite in 
its Beauty and feels Anand, Joy, which neither fades 
nor wavers. 

I cannot describe this evolution better than in the 
immortal words addressed by Diotima to Socrates, 
found in Plato’s Dialogues. 

“The man is instructed thus far in the things of 
love. He learns to see the beautiful in due order and 
succession. Then he comes towards the end and 
will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous beauty. 
And this, Socrates, is the final cause of all or former 
toils. This nature in the first place is everlasting, not 
growing and decaying, or waxing and waning. Second¬ 
ly, it is not fair at one point of view and foul in 
another; not fair at one time or in. one r^aticm or 
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at one place and foul at another. It is Beauty abso¬ 
lute, separate, simple, and everlasting, which without 
diminution and without increase, or any change, is 
imparted to the evergrowing and perishing beauties 
of all other things. 

“The man who rises higher under the influence of 
true love and begins to perceive that beauty, is not far 
from the end. And the true order of going, or being 
led by another, to the things of love, is to begin from 
the beauties of earth and mount upwards for the 
sake of that other Beauty. These are as steps only. 
From one going on to two, and from two to all fair 
forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, and from 
fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he 
arrives at the notion of absolute Beauty, and at last 
knows what the essence of Beauty is.” 

“This, my dear Socrates,” said the stranger of 
Mantineia, “is that life above all others which man 
should live, in the contemplation of Beauty abso¬ 
lute. It is a beauty which if you once beheld, you 
would see not to be after the measure of gold, and 
garments, and fair boys and youths, whose presence 
now entrances you. You and many a one would be 
eontent to live seeing them only and conversing with 
them without meat or drink, if that were possible— 
you only want to look at them and to be with them. 
But what if man had eyes to see the true Beauty— 
the divine Beauty, I mean pure and clear and im- 
alloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mortality 
and all the colours and vanities of human life—^thither 
looking, and holding converse the true Beauty simple 
and divine? Remember how in that communion only, 
beholding will be enabled to bring forth, not images 
of beauty, but realities (for he has hold not of an 
image but of a reality), and bringing forth and 
nourishing true virtue to become the friend of God 
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and be immortal, if mortal man may. Would that 
be an ignoble life?” 

Thus did the sage stranger describe the great jour¬ 
ney from sex-sublimation to that Joy which is God, 
call it Be^ty or Perfection if you will. 

I may now summarise the Path Divine as I view it 
in the context of the modem life. 

Most of the religious and educational training of the 
ancient world endeavoured to destroy the will to 
pleasure which is produced by the sex urge. The 
West has come to believe, on the other hand, that 
the will to pleasure, when it allows an unfettered 
indulgence in the lusts of the flesh, is real freedom. 
To a largte extent, both have misunderstood the 
meaning and function of the sex urge. The will to 
pleasure which the sex urge gives us is the first 
breath of creative life. As the body craves for food, 
so do the body and the mind crave for pleasure. 

This unappeasable himger of the mind has no defi¬ 
nite content at first. It only wants to drive the urge 
on and thus spend itself. But all the energies of 
the body, mind and spirit form a totality, and are 
mutually transformable. Inspired by an appropriate 
fundamental aspiration, they can be diverted from 
one channel to another. The sex urge need not there¬ 
fore necessarily, or invariably, manifest itself in the 
will to pleasure through sexual indulgence. The flood 
does not know in which channel its waters will flow. 
It may discharge itself in the normal way. It can 
achieve the relief from tension in the sublimated acti¬ 
vities which create beauty in words, or stone, or 
colour; which produce the Beauty of heroic deeds in 
life; or which take the form of the Beauty of sur¬ 
render to the spirit of Love, Freedom and Power. 

This urge can range from the most beastly act to 
the noblest or most ethereal activity of the human 
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mind. But whatever the form it assumes, whether 
in the plain act of sex-indulgence, or in the ecstasies 
of the poets, or the complete self-realisation of the 
Yogi, it seeks to fulfil the organism’s will to pleasure. 
As the will gradually becomes devoid of attachment, 
wrath and fear, however, the pleasure is transformed 
into joy. This joy slowly becomes an end in itself and 
when it becomes a permanent attitude of mind it be¬ 
comes Anand, Bliss. 

To reverse the impulsive flow of the sex urge away 
from indulgence by sublimating is to walk the divine 
path of Brahmacharya. 

But for us ordinary mortals one step is enough. 
Lake Truth, Non-violence and Non-stealing, Brahma¬ 
charya is a mental attitude to be developed by con¬ 
stant training. Just as a man can only attain Truth, 
Non-violence and Non-stealing by slow laborious train¬ 
ing, so only can he attain Non-waste. 

The nature of Waste, therefore, must be clearly 
understood. It implies an urge towards satiety. It 
implies that dissipation of energy which deprives the 
man of the power to sublimate the sex urge. Waste 
of the sex urge is wastage of physical, mental and 
spiritual power. 

One can only proceed on the path of Brahmacharya 
by extracting attachment, fear and wrath from the 
ordinary wasteful expenditure of creative enfergy; by 
perfection in action; by being controlled in word, 
body and mind. But when even a step is gained on the 
path of Brahmacharya, creative vigour is strengthened 
and Surrender becomes a creative force in liffe. 

Then is the creative power of the Spirit realised. 

The training for Brahmacharya, it will be clear, follows 
the same lines throughout. 
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(a) To stop waste of every kind of speech, bodily 
activity and mind; 

(b) To divert the will to pleasure by concentrating 
first on the pleasures of the imagination, then on the 
mysterious joy which beautifies things; 

(c) To love home, parents, wife, child, caste, 
country, ideals, God, or anything whatever other than 
yourself, with an intense burning, perfervid enthu¬ 
siasm, devoid of self-interest; 

(d) To concentrate on this love till one can sur¬ 
round oneself with an atmosphere of beauty; 

(e) To acquire by constant endeavour the love of 
Absolute Beauty, and to offer up all thoughts, words 
and deeds to such Beauty at all times. 

Thus can we acquire that “Surrender to God”, that 
is to Beauty, Freedom, Love, Light, Power which are 
nothing but the different aspects of Joy which is God. 



Part VI 

THE SEARCH OF THE SPIRIT 




Chapter I 

THE LOWER MIND : MANAS 

During my quest for the spirit, I have found sign¬ 
posts warning me against mayavada and scientific 
materialism. 

Mayavada or illusionism never has had any real 
attraction for me. I coiild never come to believe that 
the world of matter and mind is bom of a gigantic 
illusion; if it were, suicide or escape to a cave in the 
Himalaya would appear to be the only honest course 
open. 

I have the highest reverence for Shankaracharya, 
one of the world’s greatest thinkers and once a saviour 
of India. But understanding of his philosophy is be¬ 
yond me when it is said that he taught mayavada or 
iliusionism. Of course, it may well be that it is not 
possible to understand him with only a verbal ac-4 
quaintance or from the written word. 

The world is about us, as real as real can be, 
though its reality is passing through or rather is in 
a state of flux; it is also an expression of something 
very real and abiding. And if this something is God, 
He must, somehow or other, manifest Himself in thb 
world of mind and matter; whether He descends as 
an avatar or manifests IRmself in highly sensitive 
human instruments is a matter of little consequoice. 

Emphasis on the Spirit to the exclusion of Mattor 
or even of God to the extent of denying the world is, 
to my mind, wroxig. It only confounds the mind and 
is conflicting with htunan experience. 

Another of my sign-posts forbade me to accept 
materialism which alone is scientific in aspect and 
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recognises a world of matter only, governed solely 
and universally by physico-chemical laws. These laws 
can certainly explain the material world, though only 
within their self-defined contexts. At best they can 
relate only to matter; they cannot explain how life 
or the mind, the conscience or the fimdamental aspira¬ 
tions, appeared on earth. 

It was claimed at one time that these laws were 
certain and inexorable and well-defined and similar 
results were obtained from their operation imder all 
conditions. This claim, however, was exploded when 
Einstein discovered the “Law of Relativity”, and a new 
“Law of Uncertainty” is now being postulated to ex¬ 
plain the variations of what was once considered to 
he unchanging and unchangeable. Natural laws, to 
be laws at all, have to be universal and invariable. 
And if they are not, whether I spell the resultant un¬ 
certainty with a small “u” or with a capital “U” and 
call it God, it logically follows that what happens and 
how it happens on this earth is beyond the purview 
of Science as we understand it. 

Let me take one instance. According to the law 
of prohahility as understood by Science, the average 
time required to form a single molecule in which life 
could appear on earth, would be billions of billions 
(roughly indicated by 1 followed by 243 zeroes) of 
billion years, as calculated by an eminent biologist, 
Le Comte du Nouy. On the other hand. Science is 
now pretty sure that the earth is only a couple of 
billion years old and life is only one billion years yoimg. 
Thus we find the first hiatus in evolution as Science 
understands it. Some inexplicable impact—some inter¬ 
vention, if you believe in God—^which at some time 
converted the non-living matter into a passive living 
being has therefore to be accepted. 
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You know the amoeba, a tiny globular organism, 
v/hich lives in the sea or pond or blood fluid. It is 
the simplest form of life and can perform only basic 
functions: it takes in nutrient matter, digests what¬ 
ever it can and ejects the remainder. 

If a large amoeba meets a small one, the larger 
will attempt to absorb the smaller, for the latter 
represents nutrient matter. Although the smaller 
amoeba may recognise the big amoeba, it does not 
attempt to resist the attack, but simply flees for its 
life with the larger amoeba in hot pursuit Scientists 
have observed that the small one is often captured, 
but struggles to escape. Sometimes it succeeds, but 
is captured again and finally swallowed by the large 
one. 

This little amoeba, therefore, has the basic reac¬ 
tions ikleshas, “afflictions”, as Patanjali calls them) 
which go with the mind as we know it—attachment, 
repulsion, fear and love of life, which we—highly deve¬ 
loped though wfe are—^possess. No molecular activity 
known to Science can produce life. Much less can it 
produce these basic reactions; they are different in 
quality from the reactions to which life, conceived as 
a product of biological laws, is subject. They have in 
them the makings of a different- and higher existence. 
Here is another hiatus—or shall I again say inter¬ 
vention!—^in the course of evolution. 

. The amoeba, you will probably be surprised to 
learn, reproduces life by unilateral action. One pin 
point of jelly becomes two, two becomes four and so 
on. It has no sex, no life and no death as we under¬ 
stand them. Life is lost by accident, as when one 
amoeba is swallowed by another. 

Then there is a third hiatus. Reproduction, from 
being unilateral, becomes bilateral, that is, two 
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separate organisms coming together. Sex appears on 
earth and so does death. The life of the race is per ^ 
petuated by the birth of a third organism in wMch 
the differing traits of each parent are harmonised* 
The parents die; their bodies revert to matter. The 
child perpetuates the race. In the course of birth, 
the mental development of the parents is sometimes 
inherited and in some select children, develops to 
cover a wider range and to include different qualities. 
This brings into existence a new factor: individuality. 

The rudimentary intelligence of the amoeba has 
now developed into the ‘‘lower mind''. Though it 
originally acted mainly through instinct, it now begins 
to develop a co-ordinating faculty, a purposive will 
and even some crude process of thought. 

My poor old llama in the Zoo in Government House, 
Naini Tal, has a perfect “lower mind". This ancient 
eighteen-year-old creature, brought to Lucknow from 
South America fourteen years ago, has no mate. It 
sits down patiently through the whole day wearing a 
stupid look, and chewing grass. Its mental reaction 
is restricted to reactions to raga, hhaya and krodha, 
instinctive attachment to its keeper, fear of strangers, 
and an occasional outburst of anger which it ex¬ 
presses by spitting at its keeper. 

On occasions the llama shows a very feeble think¬ 
ing faculty which qualifies or overrules these instinc¬ 
tive reactions. Above all, it responds to kindness. 
A new element has thus entered into the mind which 
responds to something entirely different from the 
needs of life. In this conduct we get a first glimpse 
of moral law. If a loving outlook is developed, even 
the llama will come to you with confidence. Ahimsa^ 
pratishthayan tatsannidhau vairatyagah. 

If we scrutinize our mental processes, we will find 
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that the ‘‘llama** mind still forms the basic structure 
of every mind. 

At some stagfe in evolution, the “llama** mind takes 
a step forward. It acquires a thinking faculty—as 
possessed by a dog, a horse or an elephant, which 
enables the possessor to co-ordinate and control in¬ 
stinctive reactions. It enables the dog to be prudent; 
to conceal a bone for future use; to find a thief or 
give up pursuit when ordered to do so. The elephant 
with similar equipment remembers an injury done to 
it; if opportunity arises for revenge at a later date 
he will not hesitate to take it. The same type of 
mind is further developed in man. Early Man suffered 
an injury; remembered the pain and humiliation; 
avoided the danger of immediate action; planned a 
safe attack; found a stone, sharpened it and then 
killed with it the person who had injured him. 


Chapter 11 

THE THINKING MIND AND THE SPIRIT : 

MANO-BUDDHI 

When Early Man arrived on earth, the “lower 
mind** had already become the “thinking mind**. And 
with it came a new faculty which no other animal 
possessed: speech—^the divinity Vak, lauded by the 
Vfedic Rishis—^which enabled man to indicate and 
preverve his experience and even to preserve it for 
posterity. This power soon became a weapon for 
influencing other men, even posterity; it enabled man 
to improve himself by taking advantage of previous 
thoughts and suggestions. 

Once equipped with speech, man acquired the power 
of reasoning, the power to control and stimulate the 

13 
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imagination and a general self-awareness of his powers, 
which magnified into egoism so exaggerated as to 
colour his entire outlook. Being the weakest and the 
most helpless of animals, and yet possessed of the most 
powerful primary instinct—^love of life—he set up 
social institutions and through them laid the founda¬ 
tion of elaborate social organisations. And as his 
mind expanded in power, intensity and scope, man 
made rapid strides in acquiring ideas, knowledge and 
skill and also began to master the forces of nature. 

With the “thinking mind” gathering intellectual 
power, the crude instinctive reactions of the “lower 
mind”—attachment, fear and wrath—assumed fear¬ 
ful proportions; and flattered by his egoism, man 
assumed asuric proportions, became a Titan. He be¬ 
gan making God in his own image, and ended by 
taking his own image as God's. 

With these attainments man could conceive and 
execute plans which were beyond the power of the 
most ferocious beast gifted only with a lower mind. 
A Changeez or a Hitler could, for instance, stage 
mass massacres without the flicker of an eyelash. A 
Napoleon coxild plan vast campaigns and create vaster 
political upheavals; a Stalin could build a mighty 
monolithic state by playing upon the fear and hate 
in man. An air pilot, with the aid of the scientist 
who could split the atom, could transform a large 
town into an immense charnel-house in a few minutes. 

But behind the activities of the “thinking mind” 
one finds the existence of the “higher mind”. ' Its 
rudiments can be traced back to Early Man. It takes 
the form of conscience; the sense of right and wrong, 
which has nothing to do with intellectual power. 
Thinkers have never been able to explain what cons¬ 
cience is and how and why it works. There is no 
process known to psychology by which the mind in 
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normal course can evolve a faculty which can act as 
an independent judge and curb its own egoistic im¬ 
pulses and tell it exactly what ought and what ought 
not to be done. 

With the aid of this “higher mind” the highly deve¬ 
loped “thinking mind” produces philosophies, sciences, 
technological triumphs. 

This “higher mind”—^which touches the level of 
buddhi or prajna to use the words of the GUa — does not 
work arbitrarily but according to law. And from 
the Vedic times gifted men have caught a glimpse 
of this law, the Moral Order, Rita, which upholds the 
Universe. 

This moral law operating on “higher minds” has 
been summarised in one pregnant sentence of the 
Upanishad; “Thou shalt enjoy only by giving up”. 
Till the limitations of the “lower” and the “thinking 
minds” are given up, the “higher mind” cannot achieve 
results. Patanjali explains the law in this way. 
If one abjhres violence in thought, word and deed, 
one attracts love. If one makes one’s thought, word 
and deed compact and indivi'sible, one creates what 
one wishes. If one gives up covetousness, all that 
one wants is his. If one gives up dissipating life’s 
energy, one acquires vigour; if one gives up posses¬ 
sions, one attains the purpose and mission of his life.’ 

These laws, so distinct from the normal working 
of the “lower” and the “thinking minds”, were dis¬ 
covered centuries ago. They were known to men 
whom we call saints, men in whom the “higher minds” 
completely dominated the processes of the mind and 
even of life itself. They operate not only upon the 
“highfer mind” in all ages but also on the rudiments of 
such mind in all men and animals. 

Gandhiji had a compelling “higher mind”. He 
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understood this Law of Moral Causation, tried to 
follow it individually and, with its aid, to guide or 
direct the “higher mind” others possessed. 

Above and beyond the “higher mind” is the spirit, 
or you may call it the spirit level of the mind, 
entirely distinctive in character and efficacy. “Buddhi", 
says the Gita, “is higher than the mind, but it (the 
spirit) is higher than Buddhi.”^ 

The support of the spirit is indispensable to the 
“higher mind”, for without it the mind still possesses 
the egoistic or instinctive reactions which are natural 
to it at lower levels. Nor is the “higher mind” effec¬ 
tive unless it rtelies upon the more powerful laws 
through which the spirit works. 

In modern times various movements have been con¬ 
ceived by the “higher mind” for securing social and 
economic justice, liberation of the enslaved, equality 
of opportunity, conquest of racial discrimination and 
the abolition of war. But these movements are con¬ 
ducted by men who do not possess a fully developed 
“higher mind”, and who do not have the strength of 
mind level still higher, that of the spirit. It is no 
wonder that these movements have had comparatively 
little effect. 

An instance in point is the movement for land dis¬ 
tribution. One movement takes the shape of legislative 
reform. It evokes resentment at its insufficiency or 
injustice, and it also creates bitterness and hatred, an 
exaggerated form of instinctive reaction of the “lower 
mind”, krodh. Compare with this the similar move¬ 
ment inspired by a single individual, Vinoba Bhave; it 
comes from a “higher mind”, inspired and streng^- 
ened by the spirit. And both in those who give and 
those who take, a deep sense of self-fulfilment rises. 

When the “higher naind” is denied the living touch of 
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the spirit, the mind substitutes for it an absolute moral 
standard. Such is the case of the stoic and the 
puritan who, too confident of his ethical standard, 
develops self-righteousness, a form of egoism of a 
very high order; and his mind slowly sinks into a 
quasi-asitric mould. 

Even in Early Man we find the first glimmerings 
of the spirit; longings which have nothing in common 
with his animal life or the “lower mind” inherited from 
his ancestors. 

It was one such longing which led Early Man to 
bmy the bodies of his dead forbears. He considered 
that being immortal, when the spirit rose again, as 
according to his faith it must, the body should still 
be available. Another longing led Man to sublimate 
the pleasures to which his “lower mind” was attracted; 
he therefore gave to each a s5nnbol to denote \m- 
fading joy, either in his imagination or through crude 
drawings and inspiring chants. No gazelle, however 
lovely, and no horse, however majestic, ever had these 
rudimentary aspirations. 

These longings, over the course of time, grew into 
fundamental aspirations, bom of deep faith. They 
first took shape as superstitions, as we understand 
the word, and then, as a religion, an amalgam of many 
urges drawn from different levels. 

Religion has several elements which makes the 
spirit articulate and manifest. The “higher mind” is 
supported by a moral code. Rituals give faith; art 
nourishes the sense of beauty; lends inspiration to 
poetry. Prayer, sense of immortality, consciousness 
that God is near, strengthens and intensifies the 
fundamental aspirations. 

Poets who came with an articulate spirit-mind, 
sang of beauty, joy and God. Prophets, men living 
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in the spirit, mobilized the faith lying latent in all 
men and in doing so gave to their fundamental aspira¬ 
tions a shape and power to transform life. 

The Masters also came, purified in the fire of their 
longings. They started on a quest for absolute Light 
and Beauty, Freedom, Immortality and Joy. And 
when these longings sent them in quest of God, the 
source of Joy, they found complete self-fulfilment. 

For the sake of convenience I have used the words 
“rudimentary mind”, “lower mind”, “higher mind” 
and “spirit”, as if they were four different minds. 
They are of course nothing of the kind; nor are they 
even four different layers of one mind. In most cases 
the mind functions at different levels at the same 
time, or the fimctioning becomes so mixed that it is 
difficult to demarcate the varying levels. 

Many men deny the spirit and the soul, but none 
can deny consciousness. If man has no “conscious¬ 
ness” he is nought. When he rises from the lower 
mind levels, he becomes aware of a centre of cons¬ 
ciousness in him which stands apart and beyond the 
normal workings of the mind; a centre capable of 
first watching, then correcting and guiding his mental 
processes and later obtaining mastery over his life. 

When this centre of consciousness becomes mani¬ 
fest, the spirit begins to seize control of the mind; 
the instinctive and egoistic reactions become adjusted 
to a homogeneous pattern of experience. 

This homogeneity comtes to the man whose mind is 
dominated by the spirit, real power to move men, 
transform life and achieve enduring results. 

He then begins to lead a dedicated life. He be¬ 
comes aware of an all-pervading Spirit, the Conscious¬ 
ness which is latent in all minds, life and matter, 
and is himself slowly transformed into Its vehide 
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or Its instrument. Man leaves his animal heritage 
behind and the laws of the Spirit become his to com¬ 
mand. 

It is then that the portals of God-consciousness are 
opened to him. 

To this land of the Spirit, Science has no access. 
It has not even a proper vocabulary for these internal 
experiences which are more important to man than 
the stars in heaven. Naturally, therefore. Science 
cannot improve human nature, refine character, or 
foster high aspirations. 

The gaps between the material and the spiritual 
world cannot be filled in the laboratory. A part of 
the universe cannot be isolated from the context of 
the cosmic laws of the Spirit. 

In spite of their triumphs, therefore, some leading 
modern scientists have now begun to realise that man 
is more than a rational being; that knowledge of 
nature’s ways cannot satisfy the heart or the spirit; 
that a purely intellectual diet cannot feed his moral 
and spiritual being, his ideas and ^.spirations. 

The sense of moral order, inspired by fundamental 
aspirations by which the life of the Spirit is unfolded, 
confers on man a value, an importance, a dignity. 
The Masters, Sri Krishna, Buddha ,and Christ in the 
past, Ramakrishna, Shri Aurobindo and Gandhiji in 
the present, taught and proved this. 

When a race or a culture ignores or scoffs at the 
“higher mind” or the spirit in order to emphasise 
intellectual power, all things which give a meaning 
to individual life and a sense of mission to collective 
existence lose their value. The moral sense becomes 
blunted; the spirit withholds its inspiration. Man 
sinks into a unit of living matter and has nothing to 
look forward to but total uselessness. 



Chapter HI 

FUNDAMENTAL ASPIRATIONS : BHAVANA 

In 1954, at the Kumbh, 50,00,000 men and women 
from all parts of India came to Prayag to take a dip 
in the holy Sanffam. They came uninvited, facing hard¬ 
ships, lured by no material consideration. They wanted 
but one privilege: a dip for a few moments in the holy 
river. It was something to which they had looked for¬ 
ward for twelve long years, and for the sake of those 
few minutes they came with eagter hope and quenchless 
faith. After the dip they returned, each with the 
consciousness that he had reached something higher 
and nobler. 

I thought and thought about this mighty pheno¬ 
menon exhibited by the collective mind of India: 
Why did a dip in the Sangam satisfy some urge, and 
what was that urge? 

Those who came to the Kumbh ranged from the 
most learned to the most ignorant, from the highest 
to the lowest. It was an emphatic reply to those 
who in these days glibly ask the question: “Is religion 
necessary?” This question is asked most frequently 
by those who have an unshakable faith in Lenin, 
Stalin and Materialism. Their belief is more fanatic 
and unreasoning than any religious faith could be, 
and certainly not as ennobling if it possesses that 
quality at all. 

But to ask this question is rather like asking “Is 
it necessary for man to possess the urge to be better 
than he is?” or “Is it necessary for him to strengthen 
the fundamental aspiration towards freedom or joy, 
love or beauty?” or “Is it necessary for a human 
being to be human?” These questions cannot be 
satisfactorily answered by logic. 
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The question “Is religion necessary?” is asked only 
when the questioner has already decided that it is 
no longer necessary. Let us, therefore, try to under¬ 
stand what “religion” means. 

In India it means dharma, the aggregate of all that 
uplifts man, upholds the Moral Order and supports 
faith in God. That was the dharma which brought 
people, millions of them, to the Kumbh. For there 
was no single religious organisation there; on the 
contrary, there was complete liberty of belief; the 
unity was provided by a faith, supported by a com¬ 
mon urge. 

Over two thousand years ago, however, our Rishis 
realised the truth underlying faith. When the intel¬ 
lect is marching ever forward, godlessness is a 
betrayal of human dignity, while a religion of profes¬ 
sion stagnates and cannot evoke genuine faith. The 
basic element of religion has to be found in the real 
needs of the human being, in an urge which is both 
universal and fundamental to human nature. 

In its pure form, the urge is an aspiration to seek 
one’s truth; to live a higher life of joy, beauty and 
love; to accept the imiversal moral order as an all- 
pervading law of life; to broaden consciousness by 
thought, training and experience till one can live and 
move in a fuller consciousness which encompasses all 
created things. When the urge is insistent, it be¬ 
comes an irrepressible longing to find an unfettered 
life, transcending human limitations, in which not 
only man himself but all things are placed in harmo¬ 
nious relation to one another. 

This aspiration is fundamental to man; it is the 
radiation of the Spirit in man. And its fulfilment is 
a basic need, and it comes when man is seeking light 
or freedom, power or peace, but these not in their 
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transient worldly sense; in other words, when he is 
pursuing Beauty, which is God. 

The forms and dogmas of religion implicitly fol¬ 
lowed or believed in, are necessary, however, for those 
who have not developed this urge so well as to feel 
it as pure aspiration. It is through the power of 
imagination which makes these belitefs living and the 
faith which they evoke that men apprehend the nature 
of the urge and feel its creative power. 

This aspiration comes to man in every age, even 
in an age of the greatest material comfort. Man is 
never happy with what he is; he wants to be more 
of himself than he is. Material comforts, however 
ample, can never satisfy this craving; on the con¬ 
trary, they bring only satiety and induce a stronger 
nostalgia for the life of the Spirit. 

There was no lack of material comfort in ancient 
Rome, nor has any age known of material comfort 
such as we find in modem America. In both of these 
countries, as in the life of every rich man who has 
not sunk to the level of an insect, the aspiration has 
been knoAvn to re-assert itself at some time or the 
other. 

This is the reason why men, otherwise worldly or 
fond of comforts, seek the hardship of a pilgrimage; 
the humility of associating with some begging sadhu; 
the discomfort of a shuddering dip in the snow-cold 
turbid waters of the Sangam. The imge in them is 
thereby satisfied; they feel more of themselves than 
they were before; they participate in a wider joy 
which they would otherwise have never known. 

The holy dip at the Sangam, therefore, has a mean¬ 
ing for those who have faith. The scoffers cannot 
appreciate it, for they have not the humility to under¬ 
stand the basic needs of human nature. 
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This aspiration, when it becomes articulate, may 
express itself through forms of beauty; in sound, or 
stone, or colour; in art and literary creation; in love, 
sympathy and goodness. When it is intensified, the 
longing is only satisfied by a contact with the Spirit. 

An impulse to contact the Spirit is felt when one 
lives in an incessant desire to enter and live in some¬ 
thing wider and higher than the normal self. And 
in this progress towards a spiritual life, the time 
comes to every one when the aspiration so grows in 
intensity as to release creative power. Then the pure 
joy of self-fulfilment follows. 

We may call this Joy, Light, Bliss or Freedom, 
Self-fulfilment, Immortality, or Integration; each may 
choose the word he likes; I prefer to call it God or 
Absolute Beauty. 

This is man’s destiny. If it were not so the revolu¬ 
tionary progress of ten million years would have been 
in vain. Men would have no future, no goal, no hope. 

The faith, the effort and the goal which go to make 
up this dynamic progress towards self-fulfilment is 
religion. 

To millions the Kumbh was a school where such 
progress could be made. To some it was a course 
leading to gr*aduation; to a very few, perhaps, it was 
a post-graduate seminar. 

To the scoffer, however, it was madness; to the 
go-getter, it was a spectacular occasion for quarrel¬ 
ling with everything and everybody. Each one found 
in this collective faith what he deserved. 



Chapter IV 
FAITH : SRADDHA 

People, who talk of such faith with a superior, 
contemptuous air, do not care to analyse their own 
attitude in the matter. Ask them 'Would you not 
like truth to prevail, if not now, at least ultimately’*? 
"Yes, we would like it to”, they would answer. 

Ask them "Would you not like both individual and 
social life to be beautiful?” "We would, certainly, 
that is the welfare state”, they would say. 

"Would you not like men to be good to one another 
to sympathise with one another in suffering and 
sorrow?” "Of course, we would like it very much”. 

And if asked "Would you not like men to be fear¬ 
less?” they would reply "Certainly we would”. And 
"Do you not wish for joy?” Of course, they would, 
especially a lasting joy which would not fade. 

However, if I were to ask the doubters a further 
question "If, by acquiring deeper faith, I can become 
more truthful and good day by day; if my life can 
grow into beauty, however little; if I can develop 
fearlessness and a state of mind which, in its calm¬ 
ness, can feel joy—even for a transient moment— 
would you not like to do this?” the answer is sure 
to be "Certainly. But is it possible?” 

But if I were to say that a pilgrimage to a shrine 
or a dip in a sacred river is for millions a necessary 
step in acquiring such faith, they would just sneer 
at it. They have convinced themselves that those 
who feel such a need have darkened souls and know 
not the glories of this unique scientific age with its 
searing doubts, its endless struggles and its night¬ 
marish fears. They never pause to enquire what 
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solace, strength and uplift such acts of faith give tO 
those who perform them; and what relief such acts 
can bring to this unhappy age. 

If I went further and asked the critics another 
question “Suppose I believe in Something good and 
true, beautiful, fearless and joyous in unlimited 
measure, calling it Absolute Beauty; and suppose that 
I could not only imagine but visualise, feel, and con¬ 
tact, that Something and in the process I could acquire 
a touch of Its perfection, what then?” immediately 
the reply would be “You are talking of religion; 
you are talking of God”. 

This is the difficulty with all the people who ask 
“Is it necessary to have religion?” They ar fright¬ 
ened to press their enquiries to their logical conclu¬ 
sion lest they find that this Something may have to 
be accepted; that it may turn out to be God; and 
that if they once open their hearts to Him, complete 
surrender proves inescapable. 

Those who doubt the necessity of religion want to 
be convinced about it at once. They try to throw the 
burden on those who believe in God as if godlessness 
were self-evident. They are not prepared to make 
the necessary effort to investigate their own doubts. 
They can work for fourteen years to get a degree; 
they can work for a life-time to earn a little pension. 
But to develop God-mindedness, they insist, there 
should be no preparation, training or effort 

This idea comes of a lop-sided mental attitude 
which emphasises the animal or the social nature of 
man at the cost of his Fundamental Aspirations. 

We, in this age, mouth slogans like social progress, 
social adjustment and social relations. We forget 
however, that social relations arise from the action 
and reaction between the Fundamental Aspiration in 
man and his Sociability. If these are viewed sepa- 
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rately, we have only a truncated philosophy; not 
social science, but unscientific dogmatism. 

When men on such occasions as the Kiunbh seek a 
mahatma they are in fact, in search of an integrated 
personality, a “presence” to admire and to worship, 
which will dwell in them and establish faith where 
before none existed. This is not true of all men 
Certainly; for, there were quite a number of innocents 
abroad, credulous enough to accept any one in saffron- 
coloured clothes as a saviour. There were also wolves 
—and quite a niunber—^who had come there to carry 
out their nefarious purposes in sheep’s clothing. 

Man is essentially egotistic and has to acquire 
humility in order to reach faith. Often he seeks 
deliverance from egotism—^for no one can live all 
the time in egotism—^by worshipping an external 
symbol—a stone idol, a grave, a., stupa, a tree. How¬ 
ever, these symbols by themselves are inadequate; 
they are brought to life only when a worshipful 
“presence” is enshrined in the heart. It may be thfe 
memory of a beloved, as in the case of Dante. It 
may be the personality of a teacher, a guru, the 
distant figure of some illumined soul, or even an 
avatar. 

To the seeker, such a “presence” becomes a Pillar 
of Fire leading him out of darkness towards the light. 
The man who lacks such a “presence” in his heart is 
indeed to be pitied. The man who cannot admire, 
worship, nor open his heart in humility to some wor¬ 
shipful one can have neither faith nor self-fulfilment. 

It would not be true to say that every one who 
seeks such a “presence” finds inspiration from a per- 
sonaUty whom you or I would call integrated. Every 
one sfeeks the “presence” which appeals to him. The 
objective test of integration has nothing to do with 
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the craving of the individual heart for an appealing 
“presene.” 

Sri Krishna has no appeal for some; Buddha, no 
appeal for others; Shankar, Gandhiji and Shri Auro- 
bindo have no appeal for many; but this is not to 
say that they are less integrated. What matters is 
not the merits of the personality, but the peculiar 
need of the individual in whose heart this “presence” 
is to be enshrined. 

The Lord truly said: 

“Others, bereft of true perception, by this desire 
or that, seek “other” gods; 

They follow this rite or the other, as their nature 
bids; 

But whatever the “god” the devotee feels moved 
to worship in faith. 

In that self-same faith, I confirm him. 

Firm in such faith, he seeks to win the favour of 
his “god”; 

And from him, he gets the boons he craves. But 
in fact 

They are bestowed by none but Me.”’ 

It is the quality of the faith, the intensity with 
which the “presence” fills his devotee that counts, 
not the actual qualities of the “presence”. 


Chapter V 

DEDICATED LIFE : SAMARPANA 

What is an integrated personality? 

The integrated personality is one in whom the Aspi¬ 
ration bums bright by constant endeavour —Sthitoyatna 
-^nd is maintained at a high level by enthusiasm, 
bringing Samvega, “My zeal for the Lord hath eatmi 
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me up”, said the Christian Saint. This is not rhetoric; 
it is the experience of all those who have contacted 
the Spirit. 

This endeavour, however, has to be constant, cease¬ 
less, vigilant,' steadfast; it must be persisted in till 
the effort is replaced by a fixed habit of mind; the 
resolute will— dhriti —^to reach the highest self, is 
developed. 

The moulds of the ego are then broken. Peace 
follows: the peace which knows no haste, no unquiet, 
no tension. 

The gates are then open for the Spirit to enter. 

Ordinarily our thinking, feeling and being with 
which our personality is associated are narrow and 
fragmentary. By constant endeavour all mental pro¬ 
cesses are imbued by a deep and wide spiritual cons¬ 
ciousness; the outer existence is integrated with the 
inner; the ordinary way of life is replaced by Gfod’s 
way of life. When the endeavour is constant it slow¬ 
ly operates on the whole field of life, not on any single 
sector of it. The whole personality is transformed 
and becomes a medium of espression. 

With this stage, “Becoming” is reached. What 
follows is an increasingly richer self-expression, a 
progressively harmonising development of the differ¬ 
ent urges. The integration of personality is reached. 

For fifty years or more I have been hearing that 
the age of reason will bring happiness; that science 
will bring peace; that more wants, more means of 
satisfsdng them and more social agencies, will bring 
redemption. 

After fifty years I have been asking myself: Is 
there happiness? Is there peace? Is there redemp¬ 
tion? Certainly not! In fact, the prospect of gain¬ 
ing them has receded. 
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Unless man himself changes, material equipment, 
however ample, can only lead to a life of brutish lust 
and destructive ambition. 

Can it be said that man has changed for the better 
during the last fifty years? Certainly not! In many 
lands, he is now afraid, oppressed, reduced to being 
no more than a cog in the wheel which grinds him 
in the name of a new god, Material Welfare. 

What is a change for the better? A change for the 
better means that the individual man will be inspired 
by urges which are higher and nobler than the in¬ 
stincts and reactions of the lower mind. 

We must therefore see beyond all the din and bustle 
and sordidness which shut out the true view of things. 
Do more people live dedicated lives now than ever 
before? If they do, we need not despair; if they do 
not, we are doomed. 

I do not find any reason for despair in the present 
situation. More men of God, more men of courage, 
more persons engaged in the search for truth or 
who are inspired by service are leading purposive 
lives than in the past. 

We quarrel with our own times in India. The 
querulousness is unjustified. More men, with their 
lives dedicated to service and to God, are serving 
India than at any time in its history. Nor must it 
be forgotten that it was in modern India that a man 
of God rose up who attempted the seemingly impos¬ 
sible and regained our long-lost freedom. 

Materialism has marshalled its mighty forces for 
the elimination of God. More and more refined and 
aspiring men, however, are becoming conscious of 
Him. Such men are beginning to understand the 
value of the Spirit and have learnt to live in it. 


14 
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In the last thirty years, moi'e wars have beer* wn* 
nessed, and of a more brutal kind, than at any Om. 
in history, Aloi'a! values have often appeared to hav- 
collapsed. But, as things are, more of those wlv^ 
are actively associated with affairs have been res¬ 
ponsive to higher aspirations, to the call of peace, to 
the appeal for justice. 

There is a mighty churning up of life. It is the 
same story as of old; the gods and demons are sti'ug- 
gling for the souls of men and the gods, I have no 
doubt, are winning; for a new age is dawning in 
which more and more men are living dedicated lives. 

What does a ‘'dedicated life” mean? How can one 
dedicate one’s life? To whom? And to what end? 

I have tried to find an answer to these questions, 
not in the wisdom of mortals, but in the lives of the 
immortals, and, if I may be forgiven for the presump¬ 
tion, in my own experience. 

Our individual experience is the surest guide in 
such matters; in fact no other is really available to 
us. Is it not the Master who lives in us that shapes 
our experience? Everyone must, therefore, find his 
answer to these questions in his own experience. If 
he does not, he is doomed to endless frustration. 

Normally, we take a dedicated life to mean a life 
spent for a cause, a mission, or an ideal. But a little 
scrutiny will show that this meaning has little subr 
stance. In those who have lived such a life, we find, 
only too often, conceit, selfishness, ambition, or 
egoism. 

For instance, I may imagine that I am devoting 
myself to literature because I have dedicated my life 
to Beauty; but, in fact, I may be writing for nothing 
but fame or money. Again, I may believe that in 
devoting myself to public life I have dedicated my 
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life to the country; but more often than not such a 
belief is a cloak for personal ambition, love of power, 
or an itch to ‘‘do''—that aimless urge to be up and 
doing something or the other, which makes modern 
men and women rush breathlessly into lifelong frus¬ 
tration. 

It is, therefore, difficult to call a life devoted to 
a cause, a mission, or an ideal, a “dedicated life”. In 
dedication, all one's thoughts, feelings and ambitions, 
have to be offered to something which is not self; to 
something which is an end in itself; something 
absolute. 

We can serve a cause even without offering the 
self; such service may even be the first genuine step 
towards dedication. But in the end, it must lead to 
all our actions being informed by one's fundamental 
aspirations, which are absolute. If this is not so, 
the cause is just a symbol of an egoism which may 
be either gross or subtle; it makes no difference. 

What is then the best way of dedicating one's life? 

The Gila has shown us the way to complete dedica¬ 
tion. “Dedicate your mind to Me; do things for Me 
alone; let your actions be offered to Me”. We may 
read these signposts on the way a thousand times; 
vre may even accept them as true guides; but the 
habit of doing things “for Him”—in consecrating all 
our acts—is very difficult to acquire. Everyone who 
has made the attempt knows only too well howJiard 
a path it is. The lower mind keeps the thinking 
mind restless. The higher mind, verily a lovely 
flower, is obsessed by egoism; the more we tear 
off its petals, the more subtly alluring are the petals 
that are still left. The normal working of the human 
mind shuts us out from an approach to the absolute, 
that is, God; our innate nature is all too obstinate, 
all too unruly. 
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Often, therefore, we despair of acquiring the habit 
of doing things for Him alone, much as we may desire 
to do so. 


Chapter VI 

THE CONSECRATED ACT : YAJNA 

A consecrated act is an offering of a piece of con¬ 
duct to God. No conduct can, however, be detached 
from instincts, thoughts and feelings; if it is, it be¬ 
comes hypocrisy. The offering has to be honest, with¬ 
out reserve and total; thoughts, words and deeds, 
have to be fused into a compact unity of which action 
is only an expression. 

“Doing” is but an outward manifestation of “be¬ 
ing”. Offering our thoughts and feelings by means 
of action is in truth the offering of the whole of our 
innate nature. 

But to whom have we to offer them? The altar 
on which the sacrifice is to be made is, as Shri Auro- 
bindo has it, life, individual and collective, and to 
God alone should all of it be offered. 

This sacrifice has two aspects: one relating to the 
action itself; the other to the spirit behind it. 

If the whole of our innate nature must be offered 
as a sacrifice through our individual acts, the right 
action which is prompted by that nature has to be 
discovered and performed. For then only will the 
action be perfect. 

The other aspect of the sacrifice deals with the 
spirit behind the act. It must not be egoistic. It 
must be performed in a spirit of humility, as if, by 
means of it, we were worshipping God. 
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An act, to be sacrificial—a consecrated act—has 
to be the right act, the expression of our innate 
nature. It must be the action to which one is bom; 
one’s mission in life. The act becomes sacrificial 
when the sacrificer feels prepared not only to suffer, 
but also, if need be, to die for it. Such action alone 
will bring us a sense of fulfilment; all else is alien 
and degrading, making slaves of us and leading us 
away from consecration. 

To perform such right action becomes then the 
law of life. To die in discharge of it becomes the 
highest self-fulfilment. 

In deciding what is right action, however, more 
often than not we follow a wrong track. In making 
such a decision we are influenced by social ambitions, 
a regard for our fellow-beings, or by some standard 
which we have inhibited or developed irrespective of 
the dictates of our innate nature. Our action may 
be induced by the imponderable atmosphere of the 
world we live in. It may be influenced by the jour¬ 
nalists who write as though they were speaking for 
the whole world. It may be dictated by the wisdom 
of a master. But all these are illusory standards and 
make for wrong action. 

Is the true test of right action the radiation of the 
dsmamic forcfe of our ipnate nature Uvabhava) ? If it 
is, it has to be performed regardless of what its results 
may be. If I offer flowers at a shrine and take them 
away with me again in order to beautify my own 
house, the offering is not gtenuine. 

An offering is an act complete in itself. It is an 
end in itself; a surrender, not a bargain. When we 
perform an act with some aim in view, it becomes 
self-interest, not sacrifice. 

Isolated acts offered as sacrifices may be excellent 
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as training, but they do not make for a dedicated 
life. We have to remember that what has to be 
offered is not the act itself, but the whole of our 
innate nature through the act. When a worshipper 
offers flowers at a shrine, the offering is merely a 
symbol of his complete surrender to the deity. Sacri¬ 
fice necessarily involves surrender. 

It is impossible to isolate each act and to conse¬ 
crate it, for it cannot be disentangled from urges, 
purposes and motives, many of which have come 
forth from the caverns of the lower mind, or from 
the glamorous heights of egoism. 

Thoughts, feelings, actions, life itself, are the pro¬ 
jections of the innate nature in time, for it is time 
which provides the medium through which the innate 
nature operates. Unless, therefore, we learn to con¬ 
secrate life as represented by every moment of it, 
total dedication is not possible. 

That raises the next problem: how is time to be 
consecrated? It can only be done if one is in a posi¬ 
tion to stand away from its current. One must find 
a place on the bank from which to stand and see the 
operations of one's innate nature flowing in time; 
and that bank is the silence of the mind. 

Often I sit alone to find this silence, which is not 
so much the absence of speech as the control of 
thought. But even if everything is quiet and silence 
is all about me, true silence will not necessarily des¬ 
cend upon my mind. Thoughts, ideas and images 
come crowding in, and, uninvited guests though they 
are, they are not unwanted. Like the stifling crowds 
in the streets of Bombay, they have become part of 
my being. I have come to look upon them as essential 
to life itself, and if they were not to come I should 
be mortally frightened. 
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The prospect of a silent mind is usually horrifying 
to man. He is afraid that if his mind becomes silent 
he will be flung into an abyss full of mysterious 
terror. He would prefer to visit a graveyard where 
ghosts walk at midnight, or to rush headlong into 
battle and woo death, rather than to silence his mind. 

The fear of the silent mind in normal persons is 
quite genuine. We are afraid that such silence would 
make life appear empty and that we ourselves would 
be made to feel like shadows. 

When this preliminary fear is conquered, the mind 
learns to keep silence for perhaps a few moments at 
a time, but when once the mind develops this silence, 
aspirations begin to appear in their real strength. 

Several schools of thought in India prescribe com- 
I)lete detachment from life as essential for acquiring 
this silence. Enforced detachment, however, can 
never achieve true and creative silence, but can only 
shut the individual into a self-imposed prison, and 
once the mind is imprisoned, life appears to be pur¬ 
poseless: our nature, distorted, stands in perpetual 
fear of the senses and of the appetites that are 
aroused by them. Then we are driven to take the 
next step: to run away from life and so to close the 
door to the very possibility of dedication. Detach¬ 
ment attained by will is a despot. Dedicated life does 
not come to the slave, but to the free man. 

In failing to understand this, modern man has lost 
himself in the wilderness of his instincts and of the 
thinking mind. Nor is the true silence of the mind a 
negative, but a positive force. By its light we can 
perceive that we are not mere puppets in a fantastic 
show. The world is no longer an illusion, but a fact 
and ideas unrelated to facts are found to be no more 
real than facts themselves. 
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The gates of limited mental action are then flung 
wide open and the innate nature is delivered. Tensioti 
disappears. A moment of pleasure, of distress, of 
frustration, of anger, of regret, all tend to become 
like the colours in a perfect rainbow. The conflict 
between the modes of mental action, the divergence 
between thought, word and deed, no longer exists. We 
are filled with a calm wheie matter, life and mind are 
merged in harmony, supported by the Spirit. 

In such moments we become aware of God. The 
awareness comes not by a vision, a message, or a 
miracle. It comes as the fundamental aspirations 
rise in their strength, as an emanation of the Spirit. 
When these aspirations become manifest and insis¬ 
tent, we live intensely. The moment then becomes 
perfect, full of joy, and we enter into God and in 
Eternal Time—even as Sri Krishna himself—we move 
and have our being. We must not however forget that 
each one of us enters into God only to the extent 
that God enters into us. When we enter God, life 
becomes dedicated. 

How does a fundamental aspiration present itself? 
I have found but one test. Does it give me a joy 
which fades not nor fails? Normally I have found 
it in the pursuit of creative beauty, or perhaps 
through effort, love, behaviour, words, sounds, stones, 
or colour, and, above all, through the integration of 
the personality. 

What is this self-transcending urge which drives 
me to seek beauty—an urge which is so different 
from that of the animal which lives and dies and 
seeks no larger self? 

It is an aspiration which comes to man in every 
age, even in those of the greatest material comfort. 
The men who have it are thrilled. They rise towards 
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pure joy; their life becomes dedicated. Those to 
whom aspirations do not come, sink and become in¬ 
sects. 

This aspiration takes different shapes in different 
men. One wants to know, to enter, to live in, God. 
Another seeks perfection, the conversion of the im¬ 
perfect mind into universal consciousness; a third 
attempts to create a peace which even the heaviest 
afflictions cannot shake; a fourth seeks to establish 
infinite freedom of the spirit; a fifth desires to acquire 
intense and rapturous love; a sixth needs to help in 
the uplift of his fellow men, to inspire mankind to 
attain nearness to God by means of service. 

In every case each moment finds the person exist¬ 
ing in something wider and higher than the normal 
self. Then the knowledge comes to the aspirant: “I 
am more of myself than I was: I am fulfilling my¬ 
self.'* That is true dedication. 

The dedicated life is, therefore, not a life tied to 
the grindstone of unwelcome duty or ceaseless work. 
It consists of moments in each of which spontaneity 
precedes detachment and experience precedes study. 
Each one of such moments is informed by the zest 
for life and the fervour of aspirations. Each act be¬ 
comes a flower which blooms involuntarily, its beauty 
and sweetness its only justification. Then and then 
only, what is natural raises itself to the spiritual and 
the spiritual becomes the natural. 



Chapter VII 

THE SEARCH OF THE SPIRIT 

A deep urge for something higher has come to me. 
As I go on my way, I gather and cherish whatever 
experience this urge brings and it has led me to 
search after the Spirit. 

Since the earliest days that I can remember, I have 
been subject to a curious restlessness. In my youth 
I did not feel happy about the prevailing standards 
of lifte; although I did not have the will or the strength 
to rise above them. I could neither conform to 
these standards, nor was it easy for me to defy 
them. In an unsystematic way, however, the rest¬ 
lessness always took the shape of an urge to be differ¬ 
ent from what I was. When this urge was satisfied 
in some small way, I felt that I was more of myself. 

Before I entered college, I passed through the nor¬ 
mal religious experiences of an orthodox Brahman 
boy devoted to ritual. Then I passed on to the wor¬ 
ship of One God of the Prarthana Samaj pattern. 
For my B.A. I studied philosophy. During the earlier 
part of my studies, the atheism of the French philo¬ 
sophers of the 18th century satisfied me, though 
foi* a brief period only. A godless universe then was 
an unquestionable proposition. However, nature as 
God, and reason as the sole instrument of knowledge, 
soon proved unsatisfying. Shortly after this the 
agnosticism of Herbert Spencer, fashionable in the 
early years of the century, attracted me. 

I could not, however, reconcile these changing 
attractions to my ceaseless urge for a surer found¬ 
ation; they were but the symptoms that I was grow¬ 
ing out of immaturity. The intellectual acrobatics 
of some philosophers left me cold. Without some 
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kind of definite experience, philosophic thought, I 
found, had no sure touchstone on which to test its 
validity. 

At that time I did not worry about the nature of 
God. Mahadeva, my old Guardian God, had an emotional 
fascination for me; nothing more. The colourless and 
perfect God of the Prarthana Samaj had lost his appeal 
for me. However, I continued to sense some illimitable 
power beyond the understanding of the conscious mind, 
and in a childish way I tried to get at it. 

Though never a student of Science, I realised its 
value both as a discipline and an instrument. But its 
bounds were expanding with every discovery, and it 
provided no stable foundation. It did not even have 
an appropriate phraseology in which to express itself. 

The scientific study of the conscious and observing 
mind could never explain how it worked. It did not 
work according to the laws of physics and chemistry 
which could be tested in a laboratory. It had flashes 
of light against a dark background, and often the 
light varied from individual to individual; but it 
radiated power, the source of which, however, re¬ 
mained inexplicable. 

There was no doubt that Science had acquired con¬ 
siderable knowledge about the outside world, more¬ 
over it had some knowledge of how the mind worked. 
But it did not have any idea of how I worked and 
lived; how I yearned for something higher and more 
satisfying; why in my memory, a face or a figure, 
would seize me; how I had the ceaseless urge to 
reach beyond normal experience; why and how my 
mind went back again and again to Vasishtha, Vishwa- 
mitra and Vyasa, making me feel more of myself. In 
the matters of the mind. Science was groping, but it 
stopped short where real experience began. By its 
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very first premise, it was incompetent to deal with 
what was important to me: the power behind things. 

Later, when I read something about the material¬ 
istic interpretation of history in the works of the 
Marxian school, I found it just a new and arrogant 
dogma, attractive to students of the social and phy¬ 
sical sciences, but in fact, based on a lop-sided view 
of human nature. 

Psycho-analysis with its dogmas of complexes and 
dreams could take me no further. Havelock Ellis, 
Freud and Jung fixed new labels to my problems; 
they made a diagnosis with the inadequate instru¬ 
ment of reasoning. But new labels and clever 
diagnosis could throw no light on the cure; they 
could provide no remedy, much less secure perfect 
health. Heredity, tradition and education were also 
just labels. The new gospellers did not appear actu¬ 
ally to know what the contents of these factors were, 
how they worked or whether their workings were 
just the processes by which something beyond them, 
by its own power, was unfolding itself. 

I read of scientists who, in the end, found Science 
insufficient to satisfy the fundamental aspirations and 
turned to God. I read of people to whom God’s grace 
had come; I had seen two or three such men in real 
life. When in college, I had seen before my eyes the 
evolution of Shri Aurobindo; the way in which Yoga 
fascinated him; the sudden change in his life; his 
swift transformation into a centre of the manifest 
Spirit. I was in close contact with Gandhiji who was 
above all a man of God. I also met several people 
who had studied Yoga, and attained higher things— 
not through learning or logic, but by experience. 

Many of my friends were just not interested in such 
things. Several of them were notable men; some 
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v;ere brilliant and highly successful in the way of 
the world. They did not feel the need for any search 
after the Spirit; they could never think of, nor cared 
for, any experience other than that of the world in 
which they lived. 

My case was a little different. I felt sudden attrac¬ 
tions. I developed a special relationship with the 
friends I met, the books I read, the things which hap¬ 
pened to me, even with the mountain peaks I visited 
or the moonlight that I saw. Then an inarticulate 
longing would take possession of me; a sense of 
unique personal relationship would come into my 
life; a creative urge would follow. 

Unfortunately, no guru came my way; perhaps I 
was not a promising pupil. My guides were my own 
experience; my readings of works bearing on the sub¬ 
ject; personal contact with Gandhiji which showed 
me the way he reached to things of the spirit; my 
constant recital of the CUa and the Yoga Sutra and 
later, a dim frequently recurring vision of what I felt 
to be a divine personality, guiding me to some mo¬ 
mentous decision. 

I also came to have a characteristic experience 
w'henever I happened to achieve a real creative effort 
while pursuing my literary activities. First, my mind 
would concentrate upon a character or a situation; 
then, thought, emotion and will would throb in unison 
with it; that led to creative concentration. The pro¬ 
duct was always an unexpected achievement, a satis¬ 
fying creation, making me feel different, better than 
before—more of myself. 

When, as frequently happened, I was drawn into 
the creative mood by intense longing or ceaseless 
absorption, a living character or an interesting situa¬ 
tion would be born through the medium of words. 
Sometimes, quite apart from literary activities, a 
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clear perception or an insistent demand would come 
in the same way; and this had to be accepted or 
obeyed; no alternative was left to me. 

I often attributed these experiences to a sensitive 
temperament or to my early environment. I was 
never tempted to renounce the world or its affairs; 
I felt that it was in daily life, that the Spirit was to 
be glimpsed. 

A similar experience, which occurred fairly fre¬ 
quently from- my eailiest days, would happen like this : 
I would be possessed by an idea; it would then 
master me. It would crave for expression through 
every fibre of my being; my ''self” would become 
merged into the idea itself. I learnt to call this dyna¬ 
mic unity. Then the inflamed idea would take shape 
in words; often directing life into a different channel; 
at times an image expressed in words would come 
true in life—although it might be years afterwards. 

Since the earliest days that I can remember, I 
have had another experience. Acute depression, emo¬ 
tional tension, and a keen sense of defeat were in¬ 
variably followed by a sudden development of a 
distinct personality. This personality rose from 
somewhere, took charge of me, and dictated decisions 
which I had to follow. 

I was subject to emotional upheavals. I would then 
be overpowered by something trying to defy or trans¬ 
cend the conscious mind. In this way I caught a 
faint glimmer of the Power beyond. 

A gulf appeared to separate the life I led from such 
experiences. I usually moved in two worlds. The 
impact of the two when they met overwhelmed ordi¬ 
nary life. For a time, they would become one; then 
they would drift apart; but the impact would give 
expression and shape to the life I led. 
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1 found this pattern of experience repeating itself, 
and therefore it became important for me. I often 
looked forward to its recurrence. The life I led, my 
ambitions and hopes, the achievements and disappoint¬ 
ments of my struggling career, my reasoning facul¬ 
ties and my sense of realism contradicted these ex¬ 
periences. Only the phrases of the Gita and the Yofi^a 
Satrcty often conveying a meaning not given to them 
by commentators, came to support my experience. 

This convinced me that nothing in my life had any 
meaning except as the expression of the urge which 
brought about this impact. I recognised it to be a 
distinctive urge which was different in quality and 
intensity from other normal urges. For when it 
came, I became different and unexpected results 
followed. 

In this way the adventure of the Spirit began for 
me. 

I had another experience. Worries depressed me, 
impatience and fears caused disquiet and tension, 
but they were, to a large extent, banished when the 
urge was invoked and it came. This invocation took 
the form of either prayer or concentration on some¬ 
thing which transcended me; and it always provided 
an unexpected solution. This Something, I realised, 
was God. 

The habit of submitting myself to His will grew; 
for it brought peace, strength and joy. It created 
conditions in which I felt that His will became mani¬ 
fested. When this manifestation came, the difference 
between my desires and their fulfilment faded. I 
found that life was not a struggle but a fulfilment. 
Duality gave place to unity. My free understanding 
and my fate became merged in one. 

This experience I called nearness to God, and it 
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inspired in me a longing to be His instrument, in the 
sense that Sri Krishna tells Arjuna to be: '‘Be thou 
my instrument, Arjuna’’* 

This reminds me of an unusual and plausible defini* 
tion of God which Jung gives in one of his works. 
According to him God is our own longing to which 
we pay divine honours; the reflex representation 
around which feeling is grouped. This is how the 
intellect views this experience. An ennobling expe¬ 
rience is nothing morfe than self-deception! 

In the matter of the Spirit, however, intellect is 
of little help. It only leads to the process of insecti- 
fying man. By calling God a longing, I am no wiser; 
certainly not better. And God is not longing. It is 
something not only longed for but felt and perceived, 
attained, and in more gifted men, realised; and it 
leads to unfading joy which nourishes, strengthens 
and creates. 

But this joy only comes after a search which be¬ 
gins in humility and bypasses the arrogance of the 
intellect. 

This Joy has many forms, freedom, light, beauty, 
love and bliss. The urge which seeks it may, there¬ 
fore, more appropriately be called fundamental aspi¬ 
ration; for it distinguishes man from the rest of the 
creation. Never in all history has this urge in man 
been stifled for any length of time. 

No matter what means are used, this urge cannot 
be killed. For in that event, man would either be 
frustrated or become a monster; and should he sur¬ 
vive either lot, he would degenerate into an insect. 
But this is not evolution; it is the reverse of it. 

To nurse this aspiration; to strengthen it by rising 
above the limitations of attachment, wrath and fear; 
to transform oneself by the habitual experience of 
being near to God; to act but as His instrument and 
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thereby transform oneself into a wider Self; and 
through such transformation, to transform life itself: 
this is the only way to realise the destiny of man* 
This is self-fulfilment. This is the way of true evolu¬ 
tion. 

This is true religion and man cannot do without it. 


Chapter VIII 

INDIA : THE MOTHERLAND OF THE SPIRIT 

India is the motherland of the Spirit. Beginning 
from the Vedic Age it has had a continuous life, deve¬ 
loping the power of the Spirit. Indian culture, based 
on this, can alone save mankind. 

The freedom of India, therefore, is essential, not 
only for herself but for the world; her leadership is 
the only hope for mankind. 

Indian culture, Dharma, is not composite in the 
sense of comprising various separate ways of life. 
It is a homogeneous way of life; it is composite in 
that it has derived inspiration from many sources 
and is moulded by many influences. But it is one 
way of life and has one organic outlook; one set of 
fundamental values; one underlying Idea guiding and 
forming the values which flow through the stream of 
life. 

Before the dawn of history this culture had deve¬ 
loped the Central Idea of Dharma, It predicted an 
unalterable faith in human endeavour, self-restraint 
isamyama) and self-discipline Uapas). Emphasis was 
laid on individual experience and becoming rather than 
on belief and the scriptural word. Fulfilment was 
attained only when a man shed his limitations and 
became divine in this life. 


15 
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Running through a diversity of religious beliefs and 
social injunctions was the emphasis on the observance 
of the great vows— mahavratas — of non-violence, truth, 
non-stealing, continence and non-possession as the 
essential steps in man’s advance towards the life of 
the Spirit. Human behaviour and outlook had there¬ 
fore to be harmonised and regulated by the ethical 
and spiritual values calculated to lead to this goal. 

This Central Idea in Indian culture, coming to us 
through the ages, regulates our characteristic way of 
life; it is sustained by the Message, of which the Gita 
is the great scripture; the Gpanishads, the Ramayana 
and the Mahahhamia elaborate expositions thereon; 
and the lives and teachings of Dayanand, Rama- 
krishna, Gandhiji and Aurobindo are but modern com¬ 
mentaries. 

To read, to understand and to live up to the Mes¬ 
sage is to follow the path of the Spirit. 

The Message, as I understand it, can be shortly 
summarised : 

God is and informs and upholds the Creation; the 
Spirit is His expression in man and the Law of the 
Spirit is supreme. 

The aim of a man’s efforts is to transform himself^ 
his fellow-beings and the material world so that the 
Spirit is unfolded in life and God becomes manifest. 

To understand, to realise and to follow the Law 
of Moral Causation is the first step towards the dis¬ 
covery and unfolding of the Spirit in life. In its 
aspects of non-violence, truth, non-stealing, non-waste 
and non-possession this law^' supports the Moral 
Order in the universe. It is ineluctable; it imposes 
upon man the need to keep to the purity of means as 
much as to the ends. No man may achieve good by 
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wicked means, be a devfl in order to emerge as a god. 

The divine element in man is the Fundamental As¬ 
piration which yearns for Light, Love, Beauty, Bliss, 
Joy, Freedom and Calm. Because of this, he is not 
ail atom moved by physio-chemical laws; not merely 
a unit of life, like an amoeba; not a bundle of instinc¬ 
tive reactions, like an animal; not even a thinking 
machine as he believes himself to be. Because of it, 
he is a spark of divinity whose destiny lies towards 
God. 

Man’s freedom is essential therefore, for the fulfil¬ 
ment of his destiny and for his own development as 
much as for the evolution of the race. His person¬ 
ality is inalienable and sacred. His regimentation, 
even if its professed end is to secure collective wel¬ 
fare, is both an evil and a peril. It involves the loss 
of human dignity; the suppression of the Funda¬ 
mental Aspirations in the individual; the annihilation 
of his personality; the perpetuation of terror and 
untruth; the denial of the Spirit. 

Sociability, inherent in man, leads to group life; 
this is an essential condition of his very existence 
and implies organisation, discipline and social control, 
which, in their turn bring about thte loss of unregulated 
freedom. 

The social control, necessary for man’s survival, is 
not an end in itself. Its purpose should be to facili¬ 
tate self-expression, to stabilise the Fundamental 
Aspiration and to lead man towards God. Collective 
life should therefore provide just sufficient social 
control to secure orderly life while allowing enough 
freedom to permit of the free-play of the intellect 
and the fearless pursuit of Fundamental Aspiration. 

This is the true democratic life by whatever name 
it may be called. A people’s democracy may enslave 
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the man and spell the death of the Spirit. An autho¬ 
ritarian state may provide both orderly social life 
and individual freedom. 

India’s culture is not a dead culture. To invoke 
it is not to indulge in narrow revivalism; to live up 
to it is not to be a reactionary. It is eternal in the 
sense that its Central Idea has persisted through 
time. But it is ever fresh; the values shaped by the 
Idea can be revitalised age after age to suit the needs 
of changing time. 

This is why Indian culture has an undying vitality 
and is even now being reintegrated to meet the 
demands of the hour. 

This reintegration cannot be achieved merely by 
the pursuit of traditional systems, but by developing 
an infinite receptivity of the soul and a scientific out¬ 
look which seeks new truths with unabashed zeal; and 
that technical knowledge which can place in the hands 
of the Spirit the power to transform not only life, but 
the whole collective organism of life, and, where the 
need arises, to resist organised evil. 

No attempt to transform land or life or to resist 
evil can succeed, unless man himself is first trans¬ 
formed; that is, the Spirit must form within him his 
personality; he must learn to live by the Law of the 
Spirit. 

As we constantly see, science and knowledge are 
valueless, nay dangerous, in the hands of the man 
in whom the Spirit remains inarticulate. 

Indian culture is born of the soil. All foreign solu¬ 
tions which do not proceed from its Central Idea are 
illusory. They poison the fountain source of life, 
destroy its strength and vitality and deny to it the 
living inspiration of the Message. 
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Materialism is foreign to Indian culture. An ex¬ 
clusive devotion to material comforts in disregard 
of the Spirit is a denial of all that India stands for. 

Such devotion leads to aggressive, grabbing 
nationalism ; to the exploitation of man by man ; to the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few so that 
the rest lack their daily needs; to cults and organisa¬ 
tions wedded to hatred and violence. These are the 
brood of lust and have for their aim the destruction 
of all that ennobles man. They are the denial of the 
Spirit. 

India has to stand against those cults which har¬ 
ness the loyalty of the ignorant to this soulless mate¬ 
rialism; which stimulate the desire for sectional gains 
—^whether it be labour against capital, class against 
class, party against party, group against group or 
nation against nation—^inspiring each to a fight 
for material benefits at the expense of the others. 

India has also to fight the technique of such cults, 
which teach that every grievance should be exploited 
and left to others to cure; that the existing condi¬ 
tions should be altered, not by transforming men 
with the aid of the Spirit, but by a group of deter¬ 
mined men dominating and enslaving them. 

A secular state is, therefore, not a Godless state. It 
is not even a welfare state, which caters for material 
comforts to the exclusion of the life of the Spirit. 
It is the kingdom of God where every man is free 
to worship Him in his own way; where every man 
dedicates all his powers to ceaseless work; where 
none possesses more than he needs and none is denied 
what he needs; where God is worshipped and the Spirit 
is invoked through prayer and service and love; 
where every effort is inspired by an earnest desire 
to see all in Him and Him in all. 
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M ayavada, illusionism, and other-wordliness, are 
negative doctrines which distort the message of India. 

Life is real. It is rooted in the body, the social 
organisation, the collfective organism of life, comprising 
men, animals, trees and soil. The Spirit, however, 
is involved in the mind; the mind in the body; the 
body in life. 

The Spirit alone, therefore, can infuse life with a 
purpose and invest it with a power to transform it¬ 
self. Neither the mind, nor the body, nor the social 
or collective life can be transformed from without. 
All becoming is an unfolding of the Spirit from within. 

The transformation is one integral continuous pro¬ 
cess, proceeding from the Spirit to the Matter. “You 
are the undjdng Spirit”, says Sri Krishna to Arjuna, 
“I am the son of the Earth”, sings the Vfedic sage. 
Both declare the same essential truth of life. Spirit 
and Matter are neither different nor separable. 

Certain new ideas and movements in art and lite¬ 
rature bearing alluring names, sanctify the material¬ 
istic ideology. They are subtle propaganda which 
thwart the pursuit of the Fundamental Aspiration, 
reduce man to the level of an insect and destroy his 
destiny. They seek to seduce our intellectuals from 
their anchorage in Indian culture and have therefore 
to be avoided, exposed, and fought. 

The true purpose of art and literature is to feel, to 
visualise and to create Truth, Love and Beauty— 
Satyam Shivam. Sundaram, in one word. Absolute Beauty. 
This is achieved not merely through stone or colour 
but through personality and thereby through the 
whole of life. And this purpose must be achieved 
by the study of beautiful works of art and literature; 
by the contemplation of beautiful ideas; by the appre- 
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elation of beautiful lives which lead to beauty in life;, 
and by passing from a realisation of beauty in life to, 
living in Absolute Beaut5^ This is the process of 
transformation. 

Materialism is a process by which you are asked to 
pass from ugly works in art and literature to ugly 
ideas; from ugly ideas to ugly lives; from ugly lives 
to absolute ugliness. And when determined groups 
dictate blind obedience to their policies and program¬ 
mes based on such ugliness, they undermine the life 
of the Spirit and lead men and nations to their doohi. 

The materialistic interpretation of history is a gross 
error. Man is not merely matter; nor a cog in the 
machine of collective life; nor a slave chained to the 
chariot of national or party aggrandisement. Mate¬ 
rial well-being is indeed an important element in the 
flow of history, but it is not its sole motive, or even 
its principal determinant. 

The true interpretation of history is historical. It 
is a record of the progress, or regression of man in 
terms of his self-fulfilment. The moving force be¬ 
hind it is the unfolding of the Spirit through myriad 
lives with their ceaseless struggles against evil 
and error, fear and violence which thwart the des¬ 
tiny of man. 

History would be meaningless if we denied the his¬ 
torical role of Vyasa, Buddha, Christ, Shankara, Nanak 
and Chaitanya, Tulsidas and Ramdas, Ramakrishna 
and Gandhiji or ignored the part played by the heroes, 
saints and men of God who lived in self-imposed hard¬ 
ships and immolated themselves for great causes or. 
in the service of God. 

To unfold the Spirit in the development of the race 
is India’s mission in history. This is why while 
other nations are dead or dying, India the Motherland 
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of the Spirit as I have called her, has lived through the 
ages. 

The process whereby the Spirit unfolds itself in the 
life of the race is represented by the ceaseless struggle 
between the forces of integration and disintegration in 
collective life, which continues like the mythical wars 
of the Devas and the Asuras. 

Communities and nations rise, decline and fall. 
They integrate and disintegrate. They either develop 
a collective mind, outlook and will, rising superior to 
instincts, comforts and passions, or lose one or the 
other, only to lose them all eventually. In one case 
they develop an articulate personality; in the other, 
they cast it off and lapse into a parasitic existence. 

The integration and disintegration of human aggre¬ 
gates form the basic pattern of history as viewed 
through continuous time. 

This process is going on in India before our very 
eyes today. The process of integration comprises 
two simultaneous movements; one owes its origin to 
the Central Idea in India; the other, to the age-old 
hatred, and greed, and the modem materialistic ideo¬ 
logies. 

In spite of ethnic and linguistic differences, India 
has attained a degree of cohesion under the influence 
of her culture which found expression through Sans¬ 
krit and of which Sanskrit is still the source, be it 
sometimes remote and often unperceived. This inte¬ 
grating force provides the historical backgroimd, the 
content and energy which leads India to a richer 
harmony and eventually to the Life of the Spirit. 

Another integrating force created by the fusion of 
races and cultures, during the Era of Resistance, is 
Hindi which draws its inspiration not only from Sans- 
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Jtrit but also from the Bhakti Renaissance of the 16th 
century. Its all but universal acceptance as the 
national medium provides the meeting-ground for our 
multi-lingual generation. 

The new and powerful integrating force which the 
impact of the West has produced, finds expression in 
the national government; in the unified legal and 
judicial systems; in the imiform administrative 
structure; in the universities which through the me¬ 
dium of English, reared a new generation inspired by 
our new nationalism, of which the Congress is both an 
embodiment and an instrument. 

Through the Congress Gandhiji founded an inde¬ 
pendent centre of power, supported by popular will. 
To this we owe our freedom; the success of our Con¬ 
stituent Assembly; the self-restraint which charac¬ 
terised our masses in the General Elections; the rising 
national strength and our will to maintain stability. 

But the disintegrating forces are at work, too. 

Disintegration is a slow and imperceptible process, 
which never provides spectacular landmarks; like 
defeat and victory in war. But once begim, its pro¬ 
cess becomes far more significant and fatal. 

Our cultural heritage is not being adequately appre¬ 
ciated; nor is the mission of India in history being 
generally understood. A materialistic ideology is 
also with us, with its doctrines and cults of hatred 
and violence. 

We are precipitately trying to eliminate English 
without replacing it by Hindi. Religious differences 
and caste exclusiveness still operate, often with 
vigour. Regionalism is asserting itself in diverse ways. 
Linguism, i.e., the elevation of a language as the 
basis for aggressive group sentiment, seeking expres- 
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sion in terms of power politics, is reviving medieval 
particularism. These are all disintegrating factors. 
Their growth denies the unity, the sanctity and the 
heritage of India. 

The face of the world is changing, whether we like 
it or not. Nations are at war, some violent, some 
cold. Vast powers of destruction are in the hands 
of man. The West is crumbling. England is weak; 
France has disintegrated. Communism—militant 
Godless materialism—threat^s the world with its 
far-reaching tentacles. 

Our paramount duty in India, therefore, is to resist 
disintegration by strengthening the forces of integra¬ 
tion. 

For let us never forget that India has a mission in 
history. This is not to court the success and failure 
through which the West is passing. It is to discover 
and fulfil the meaning of history; to lead man to¬ 
wards Dharma, towards Light, Strength and Joy, so 
that he may fulfil himself by living in God. 



Chapter IX 

LIFE IN GOD : MAT SANSTHANA 

One day a gentleman whom I knew casually came 
to me, and after the usual siesta w^nt straight to the 
object of his visit. 'T have liked your writings very 
much’', he said, “but I do not like your believing in 
God.” 

“Why?”, I asked. 

“I never found Him anywhere”, hfe asserted. 

Like most men steeped in Westernism he appeared 
to feel that it was the business of God so to behave 
that he, the man, might be pleased to take notice of 
Him, the Creator. 

Not to believe in God or to be indifferent to His 
existence is accepted as a badge of superiority in these 
days. This arrogance is the heritage of the dogmas 
which the nineteenth century Western scientists ac¬ 
cepted for themselves till Einstein camfe and blew 
them up. 

“I assert”, he once said, “that the cosmic religious 
experience is the strongest and the noblest drawing 
force . . . My religion consists of a humble admiration 
for the illimitable superior spirit who reveals Himself 
in the slightest details wfe are able to perceive with 
our frail and feeble minds.” 

I began my intellectual life the same way. When 
in the college I studied the doctrines of the French 
Encyclopaedists; I drew up a number of reasons why 
God cannot exist. I was most arrogant where I should 
have been most humble. I thought that the search for 
God requires less effort than learning how to play 
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cards. A little later, I began to entertain doubts about 
my dogmatic denial. 

I took twelve years of education to gfet a degree; 
I spent fifteen more years to be a good lawyer. But 
in matters of God I wanted the results now and here. 
I wanted miracles to convince me and no trouble on 
my part. 

Slowly and humbly as I proceeded in my little efforts, 
I learnt that God has no mercy for the arrogant, the 
conceited and the self-complacent. This arrogance is 
encouraged in India by the perverted sense in which 
Yoga is understood. Most people believe that anyone 
who dresses in saffron robes and can talk vapidly of 
the other world is a Yogi. 

Yoga is often taken to be Hatkayoga, but that phy¬ 
sical aspect of Yoga is no more than a training for 
the great mental and spiritual effort of the Yoga. 

Then I was introduced to Patanjali’s Yogasutra and 
imderstood somewhat the significance of the Gita. 
Yoga is what brings a living contact with God. At the 
same time, it does not imply a remote, silent or uplifted 
life. It is life as it is, a struggle, a battle-field. 

The central purpose of Yoga, as I found, was to 
transform our superficial way of living, into a deep 
and wide consciousness; to convert our fragmentary 
experiences into an inner and outer experience har¬ 
moniously integrated; to transform our Hitlerisque 
ego into the universal spirit of Buddha and Rama- 
krishna; to transmute ordinary life into a life in God. 

As experience grew, I found that if Yoga means 
anything at all, my ordinary life has to be transformed 
by conscious effort into a life which can ultimatdy 
lead me to discover God in me. 
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What is the purpose of life? Sri Krishna says that 
the only purpose of life is to live in God while discharg¬ 
ing whatever tasks come before you. It is true; it is 
the only purpose of life. It is for this purpose only 
that the physical body has been endowed with the 
mind, the conscience and the Fundamental Aspiration.s. 

The purpose can only be achieved by the progressive 
unfolding of God in us. Ordinarily, the natural evo¬ 
lution of man proceeds through the pressure of en¬ 
vironment : by groping educational methods; by clumsy 
unpurposive efforts and a haphazard use of opportuni¬ 
ties. Naturally, in this process, all fefifort is subject 
to blunders, lapses and relapses; there are apparent 
accidents, failures and obstacles. All these keep back 
the help of God and make progress difficult. 

Yoga provides a rapid, conscious, self-directed evolu¬ 
tion. It is through it that, if I am a true aspirant, I 
can bypass this slow and confused growth, liberate 
the spirit and arm it with a super-personal force. But 
Yoga does not stop there. Once the purposive evolu¬ 
tion of Yoga begins, it grows into an all-embracing 
effort to reaUse God not only in one life but in others 
so that a higher race of men is developed on earth. 

Either life is an aimless, fruitless joke perpetrated 
by wicked demi-gods or it is moving towards the con¬ 
summation of building up this race of men who would 
live in God. 

As a first step I realised that no one could become 
God-minded without awakening the Spirit in him. 
Mere thought or conduct will not suffice. If the Spirit 
is awakened I can draw sustenance not from desire but 
from the Joy which is the very substance of our 
existence. Then only will my egoistic nature come to 
be transformed. 
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It is not easy to transform our egoistic nature. Even 
to begin an effort, preparation is esstential. It has to 
consist of arming ourselves with certain essential 
equipments. The essential equipments are four: scrip¬ 
ture, the resolute will, a Presence and faith. 

The first equipment is a shastra or a scripture. 
Without its constant recital no step forward could be 
taken. The scripture may be any: the Gita, the lUblc, 
the Qoran, the Talmud, the Yoftasutra, SO long as it 
is a source of unfailing strength. The Gita and the 
Yof^asuira have been my scriptures. All scriptures 
are the outcome of past experiencte expressed through 
the living word. 

Constant recital of the scripture— svadhyaya — is the 
preliminary lesson in Yoga. 

The final attainment— siddhi — depends, however, 
upon individual effort, guided by the real scripture, 
which is the eternal Truth residing in the aspirant’s 
heart. 

A scripture is only a signpost leading him to the 
goal. As with the aid of these signposts he travels on 
the path of Yoga, limitations, particularly those of 
attachment, repulsion, fear, the ego sense, fall off. 
He then becomes God-minded. 

Teaching of a scripture by a teachter, however com¬ 
petent, is of comparatively little value. Nothing which 
is of real value in terms of one’s evolution, can be 
taught. Truth exists in the spirit of man; it has to 
be unfolded. And the aspirant can always tfell when 
the unfolding—Becoming—-begins. For then he deve- 
lopes a sense of fulfilment. 

This is the most difiicult part of Yoga, which must 
be realised at the very beginning. Experience which 
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leads to self-fulfilment is to be separated from a mere 
belief that I am gaining such experience. Whenever 
I have taken the belief for the fact, the Spirit has 
remained hidden. 

Once an honest effort towards self-fulfilment, how¬ 
ever small, is made, it is never lost. That is what the 
Lord has said in the Gita, 

Whether the final fulfilment is attained in this life or 
the next depends upon the efficacy of the four equip¬ 
ments, which I have referred to above, which lead to 
God. 

This unfolding of eternal truth is render'ed possible 
only with the help of the Word. It may come by the 
sacred recital of a scripture; it may also come from 
the guru, from a hostile critic, or from within. In rare 
cases, it may come by the touch of God, which we call 
Grace. 

The sacred recital of the scripture is a necessity; 
ii: cannot be dispensed with. There is nothing else 
that would, like the morning mist, preparis the spirit 
to open out to God. 

Modern man, under the influence of Westernism, has 
failed himself because he has books to read, but no 
scripture to recite and unfold the Truth in him. And 
having lost this great source of vigour, his mind has 
become dried up like a withered bud. We need not, 
therefore, wonder at the present epoch which he has 
built, which Churchill rightly called '‘hideous’'. 

A scripture, however great, is therefore, only a sym¬ 
bolic expression of the Truth which is in us. The 
rfecital will be a sterile exercise if it is not associated 
with experience. The recital has therefore to be 
accompanied by prayer, which thaws the ego-encrusted 
emotions and lets flow the life-giving waters. 
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Ultimately, therefore, the aspirant has to rise above 
the spoken or the written word—“Above all that he 
has heard and has yet to hear”, as Sri Krishna says— 
and live in experience, sincere, humble and aspiring. 

A blind, literal obedience to the words of a scripture 
dries up the heart; then the Grace of God cannot 
touch it. It hinders the practice of Yoga. 

That is why I cannot find any guidance when I read 
the commentaries on a scripture. Historically, as we 
know, the age of commentaries has never been a 
creative age. Experience in such ages is always re¬ 
placed by learning which when unduly emphasised is 
always barren. 

If taken literally, that is, without the help of prayers 
or unaccompanied by widening experience, a scripture 
might give an insight into the general truths; for they 
remain constant from scripture to scripture and age 
to age. But individuals differ one from another. The 
temperament— svahhava —of each of us is a thing by 
itself. Every aspirant can only seek fulfilment, there¬ 
fore, on the lines of his distinctive temperament. I 
must be prepared to find my own way for myself. This 
is the first freedom. 

The truth that I gather from the scripture has to 
be worked out in actual life before I can go on to the 
next step. In the light of its teachings, I must try 
to approach every problem from my own starting- 
point; that is my own individual temperament and 
urges. 

Every individual differs from another in receptivity. 
Each one of us should, therefore, be left free to find 
and follow his own path. That is the second freedom. 

If this freedom were not there, constant recital of 
a scripture will be no more than “brain-washing”, not 
a creative effort of the spirit. 
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Let me repeat. The goal of Yoga m all ages and for 
all individuals has been the same. It is to live 
in God through experience. But it must be freely in¬ 
vited, so that He may unfold Himself in human life. 
The pestilential breath of psychological regimentation 
has always closed the gates which lead us to Him. 

Each man must, therefore/ be free to follow his 
own religion and to adopt the form and ritual which 
he honestly believes to be the best for his development. 
Sri Krishna says: “Whatever the deity he worships, 
ultimately thfe worship comes to Me’\ 

Following this path, every aspirant can go to Him 
in spite of his imperfect self. But he cannot proceed 
a step further if he is so vain as not to be conscious 
of his imperfections. 

When he has shed his vanity, he comes to know his 
limitations. Then prayers well up from his heart. 
Aspirations to outgrow his imperfections then carry 
him to self-fulfilment by the heart opening out to God. 

Then every word of the scripture lights the path 
to a higher experience. Then Grace descends. 

He who chooses God, in this way, is chosen by Him. 

No achievement is possible without the next deter¬ 
mining element, uisaha, or unwavering zeal. When 
this is supported by resolute will— dhrlU — it is con¬ 
verted into yearning. “My zeal for the Lord hath 
eaten me up”, said the Apostle. The aspirant has 
similarly to be “eaten up” before he can make any 
progress. As Patanjali says, Yoga comes easily only 
to him who has developed intense yearning, Samvega, 

Sri Ramakrishna yearned for the Mother so intense¬ 
ly that he was ready to die if She did not appear; and 
She did appear to him. 

It is this zeal when properly developed that enables 
the aspirant to pass one milestone after another. The 
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first will be I’feached when his fundamental aspirations 
towards Beauty, Freedom and Joy become pure and 
intense. The second, when the resolute will, properly 
developed, maintains the strength of the effort un¬ 
impaired. The third, when the lure of the senses i.s 
overcome and attachment, wrath or fear fail to sway 
the aspirant from his course. 

If the aspirant has developed the resolute will even 
a little, in the first stage, he will not have wasted his 
effort. His mind will slowly become one-pointed and 
remain fixed on the goal of self-realisation. All other 
goals will become illusory. Even food will only be 
welcome if it is sufficient and rich enough to sustain 
his body at the highest level of efficiency and no more. 

In the next stage, the moulds of the ego—desire, 
egotism, pride, anger and violence—will be broken. 
When the ego begins to dissolve, peace decends on 
the soul of the aspirant. He acquires the calmness of 
that faith which knows no wavering, no tension, no 
disquietude, no regrets, no anxieties, no impatience. 
The moment he develops this peace, he is ready to 
receive God; he becomes God-minded. 

In the further stage, God-mindedness will take the 
shape of a continuous readiness to welcome God, to 
contact Him and to live in Him. Desires, pleasures 
and sorrows then afflict him no more. All created 
things appear equal because they are His. There is 
a feeling of unfading joy. The individual mind is 
slowly being transformed into the spirit mind, where 
the presence of God felt or unfelt is ever present. 

In the third stage, there will be stray moments 
when he will develop a sustained sense of identity 
with Him. This will gradually become a fixed habit. 
His mood will be one of complete surrender to Him. 

In the first stage the endeavour of the aspirant, 
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though he retains the ego in its native form, is in-^ 
spired by a force which transcends it. In the last, 
his individual will is merged in God’s Will and acts in 
unison with It. 

The aspirant’s egoistic emotions are then replaced 
by the movements of Love, Bliss and Freedom — Anand. 
The aspirant is then no longer an individual centre of 
consciousness but has entered God and is a centre 
of universal consciousness. Then what he used to 
call “me” is found to have been no more than the toy 
of countless extraneous influences. 

This brings the aspirant to the goal of self-fulfil¬ 
ment which is nothing but the expansion of the indi¬ 
vidual ego till its narrow shell is broken to merge in 
God. Even the desires and impulses which he thinks 
constitute his individual freedom are dissolved. True 
freedom has been reached. 

But we have to be very careful. The mere know¬ 
ledge of the processes by which the ego is merged in 
God is not a living truth. It is not realisation; neither 
is it self-fulfilment. Sometimes, as people studying 
Yoga have found it, this little knowledge, instead of 
bringing hmnility of surrender, feeds the ego. He 
is then inclined to assume prematurely that he is His 
instrument. 

This is a false and dangerous assumption. It may 
produce inertia; it may develop conceit or megalo¬ 
mania. Anyway, it will arrest all progress. 

It is not easy to surrender our individual will to the 
higher will of Gfod. It requires a long training in re¬ 
ceiving and responding to right influences. 

This preliminary training takes two forms: In one 
of these forms the aspirant has to train himself to 
turn his egoistic activities towards light and truth by 
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maintaining the fundamental aspirations towards 
Beauty, Freedom and Joy at white heat. 

In its second form, these activities have to fulfil the 
mandates of God by a conscious obedience to him. 

When this training has been undergone, individual 
energy will cease to be personal and separative. It 
vrill form part of the functioning of God’s Will; but 
the aspirant has to be watchful. There are no rail¬ 
way signals to indicate when and how the individual 
energy has been merged in God’s. For long, individual 
effort might not appear to have made any progress. 
Even if it has made any progress, there is no guar¬ 
antee that it will steadily maintain its new function¬ 
ing. And at all times the test is that, as the aspirant 
takes one step after the other, egotism, impurity and 
ignorance progressively lose their hold over him. The 
mind encompasses a larger scope of vision. There 
would be ever-increasing humility and peace. 

It is only in the final step that he will come to 
manifest God. 
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?ffq^sfJq*lWHT?f^s|q I 

qqi ii 

q ff iri%q qfqqfq? fq?j% i 

frt?qq qingf^: ii 

9. XIV, 1, 2, 

ft^nqi irtqgTrqJi; i 

WfiiT gqq: ifq qd nqi: ii 

w ?iiq4jnqaT: n 

gqsfq q>q^fq?% sr^i^ q sqq^cT =q i 

10. m, 6 . 

q q«RTT w^l 
5f^qi.qfisiq»FiWT ^^qrqr^: « 3=5?i% ii 
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11. See note 57, Part I, Chap. IV. 

12. ni, 35b. 

Vq: I 

13. IV, 13, 14a. 

=^11^ qqf m I 

cj^q qi f^af?af?:qsqqji ii 

q qt i%^q^ q ^ i 

14. XI, 32a. 

qn#S^q #^Fqqif|fe5 sn^:l 

Chapter m 

1. A great South Indian religious teacher who 
flourished in the latter half of the 8th Century 
A.D. 

2. In his great commentaries on the Gita and thfe 
Upanishads. 

3. ELANT, Emmanuel, probably the greatest of 
modern philosophers. (1724-1804 A.D.) Author 
of Critique of Pure Reason, Theory of Heavens, Prole¬ 
gomena etc. etc. 

4. CALVIN, John. (1509-1564 A.D.) Systematised 
& organised Protestantism. Famous as a religious 
writer, a Social legislator and a powerful and 
graceM writer of modern French. 

5. IX, 29b. 

^ 3 qt qqrqr qftf % q§ ^q?q. II 

6. Founder of the Arya Samaj and author of the 
Satyartha Prakasha (1838-1888 A.D.) 
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Chapter IV 

1. CHAITANYA, Gaurang Prabhu, a great teacher 
with a Bhakti cult who flourished in the 1st quarter 
of the 16th ctentury. (1485-1533) 

2. Flourished between 354-430 A.D. His chief works 
were The Confessions, City of God, Refractions, The 
Trinity etc. etc. 

Chapter V 

1. II, 43, 44. 

WTO I 

5qsi?n2iTf?im sfe: sf i 

2. BACON, Francis. (1561-1626 A.D.) A lawyer and 
a religious preacher. His writings are philo¬ 
sophical, purely literary and professional. 

3. Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821). Bom of a poor 
lawyer, became the Emperor of France and had 
a most glorious career of territorial conquest. In 
the end, however, he had to abdicate the throne 
and die in exile. 


Chapter VI 
1. Author of the “Meditations”. 

Part rv 
Chapter 1 

1 . m, 8. 

1 

2. xvm, 47. 

^ I 
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3. xvm, 47, m, 35. 

4. IV, 16, 17. 

ri% II 

^W 5 jf ?jf^ ^554 4 |g[o 4 II 

3 rw? 5 r^ ^1554 II 

5. m, 5. 

H f? ^c^gtrfq ^rrg 1 

sbt 4% ^ gi: ' 

6. Sefe note 4 Part n, Chap. IV. 

7. m, 6. 

gqR ^ gsRiT i 

8. m, 8. 

^ ng^: I 

9. See note 3 Part n. Chap. HI. 

Chapter n 

1. XIV, 21-27. 
gmRfttf 

n, 45 . 

2. n, 50. 

3. Ibid, 
ghi: 
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4 . n, 47. 

*Ti 

5. n, 48. 

gi »iST5rq I 

6. II, 47-53. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 

13. n, 62, 63. 

«>n^itr?ra i 

^»Trc553rrJi% ii 

it 

Chapter DI 

1 . m, 34, 35. 

W?WFr^^ il^ II 

«rqr^: II 

2.111,37,39,41,43. 

Chapter TV 

1. n, 56b. 

I 
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2. n, 41. 

3. By complete Surrender unto Gtod. 
XVm, 65, 66. 

% 5r%in% fs4ls% % ii 

?r? r?T JTt^fWfir in g=^: ii 

4. Vivfekacudamani, 24. 

%'crrl^mf^ ?n i 

5. Yogasutra, iii, 1, 2. 

m srrJra^wcn «qHq. i 
also, 

fe3Pcit^4??5tr ii 

6 . 

I’SR: irfipTR 3iTf%r#q: f^f qgg « TWJ nftfe I) 

7. n, 14, 15. 

^ ^ ST 3qsiqr?%% 5 ^ | 

?W5:^g« «ftt s^SSjargR 11 

8. Note 4 above. 

9. n, 45; V, 3; VH, 28. 

155S%f5T5|TKr | 



NOTES 


10. vn, 27 . 

’a’T^t 11 

11. IV, 22. 

«reEimi5TO3^ grgrcft^ I 

?fJT: ^ ^ f5isr'='q% II 

12 . xvn, 5, 6. 

sRrraffiiF??i sr^n: i 

T*->Tr5WCflgw: ^rJrcT»TW§ri^eRTT: II 
»IcOTWT%W?J: I 

Jif %^1'fi: ii 

13. VI, 16, 17. 

*n9F?5TcP5I H =l^5=?I»TST^fT: I 

H 'srnT^ =?n§H ii 

5^s^5? I 

gtff^icT^^ ;qt»it ir^fT II 

Chapter V 

1. See note 7, Part IV, Chap. IV. 

2. Yogasutra, i, 27, 28. 

^ sRjR: ?r5rq^fR«r*n^ i 

3. X, 25. 

jRfHf 1 

Chapter VI 

1 . 

«*ts«q!r: ?FW W I 

2. 

^ snsfi#*! I 
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Chapter Vn 

1 . 

2. Yogasutra, i, 33. 

3. n, 64, 65. 

J I 

?firiRRlf|q'qirJTr n 

g q^kfrl«OT II 

4. 

etc. 

Chapter Vin 

1. VI. 33, 34. 

Tltgi; 1 

5T TOIW fWa II 

% 

f| n't: fw wif<r sra^??! i 
^Itf II 

2. VI, 35, 36. 

JTfIsiTf) flat ifHJtl =51501,1 
SI¥41^|5T g ^-321 a ^ II 

SjtJJcTTrJI^n |S5iiq If J#: 1 

aT2ii?asn g qfTm ?PF^s«ntgg'?wi: ii 

3. Yogasutra, iii, 1. 

^5=ai^ «nwi I 

4. Ibid, iii, 2. 

SfJltSW51T5Rn sqWJi I 
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5. Ibid, iii, 3. 

Chapter IX 

1. The Life of Shri Ramakrishna, (4th Edn., p. 71) 

2. Ibid, p. 296. 

Chapter X 

1. Togcuuira, i, 12. 

’5rP7I?jltM(W!f a ^>7: I 

VI, 35. 

la. Yogasutra, i, 13, 14. 
m ^Ir^SWIRT: i 

2. VI, 10. 

JTcT ^fRt : II 

3. VI, 11. 

*nri^ sTTM^ =l5ni%?lf «iw<q. II 

4. VI, 12. 

?llr^si *R: frfi I 

5. VI. 13. 

9SPW snfiRTO ^ 11 
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6. VI, 14, 25. 

smRiRJTT t*ra: i 

^ei 3 tI» : II 

jrsfifTc^i *t ^v=r5r?i ii 

7 & 8. VI, 19, 26. 
jprr BtiJir ii 

«Rlf%fT?q[ gaat #wr?«H: II 
31^ i 

9. Yogasutra, i, 38. 

10. Note 7 & 8 above. 


11. Vide Yogasutra, i, 35. 

I 

Which is explained as 

12. XVin, 52. 
sqR3il»Tq^: 


Part V 


Chapter I 

1. See note 13, Part IV, Chap. IV. 

2. Rv. X. 109, Av. XI, 5. 


SHATAPATHA BRABDlIANA. XI, 6, 4, L 
W5W4HHIII^?qTf I 



NOTES 


m 

GOBHILA GRTOYA SUTRA, H, 10, 21. 

APASTAMBHA DHARMASUTRA, II, 4, 9. 
APASTAMBHA GRIHYA SUTRA, IV, 11, 1. 
KAUSHIKA SUTRA, 55, 9. 

PARASARA GRfflyA SUTRA, II, 2, 6. 
MAHABHARATA. 

46 

II 1 II 

^51 ail5E^ ll'<»ll 

5(Jt: ii % ii 

3^- ^ I 

«#aT ^ =51II i5t II 

SR5!5nt—85. 2. 

61. 7. 19. 

=m5>IW|Rfe 3ffRIR5I R^% I 
Hf=5r5lf?^5ft«TT: SW^er ^ II v* II 

sfHfd 3^ ^ f^Tcir <Nrrid 3?ft i 

3R=5r(4 tWT ^ in5( II 

MANU SMRITI, H, 41, 176; VI, 87. 

3. The Gospel of Shri RamakrishnOf pp. 62. 

4. Ibid, pp. 62, 63. 
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Chapter Vin 
1. Parasara GrihyasiUra. 

Part VI 
Chapter 11 

1. Yogasutra. 

n, 35. sriim sft'ST’iT 

36. 

37. ?r?%3rsPi«srai 

38. 3|T=a^a%E^[3if 

39. 3i<n<JTf : 

2. m, 42b. 

JT:T?F3 'Ft ft: g : II 

Chapter IV 

1. Vn, 20-22. 

5rFF?rsFa^t: i 

5t 3 fsTaWt^ra JI?:3IT ^t II 

^ at qt ?Tf HFfi-. 

?w cwragt w ii 

^ ciat «T«aT > 

=a 6rT: seiaFa^a an ii 
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